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PEEPACE 

The primary object of social regulation is to 
protect the IndiTidnal members of society from 
the invasive acts of each other. The need for 
' this regulation ia acoentnated by the conflicting 
elements in human nature which require some 
adjustment. In other words, the individual 
must be protected in a measure from himself as 
well aa from others. 

It is, however, imperative iiat social regula- 
tion should not be carried too far, for it is 
likely to give rise to evils greater than those 
which it prevents. The development of person- 
ality is of supreme importance to manMnd, 
because richness of personality contributes 
greatly to the joy and happiness of life. The 
spontaneous expression of human nature should 
therefore be encouraged in order to bring to 
fruition as far as possible the inherent poten- 
tialities of the individual. Excessive social 
regulation checks unduly the spontaneity of hu- 
man nature. 

The most drastic form of sodal control is 
exercized tbroug-h the criminal law. I have 
discussed criminological problems at great 
length in other treatises. In this book I dia- 
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PREFACE 

cusB more particularly sodal regulation through 
castom, puhlio opinioo, and convention, and 
describe the regulation of three aspects of 
hnman life. 

The first aspect is the craving for nozious 
substances, snch as alcohol and certain insi- 
dious drugs, which do much injury to many in- 
dividuals, and thereby constitute a serious 
menace to mankind. The second is the spirit 
of adventure and tendency to take chances in 
the forms of gambling and nseless and wasteful 
speculation. 

The third is the sex life of mankind. I have 
devoted the largest amount of space to this 
subject because it illustrates almost every 
^hase of the problems of personality and con- 
duct While the sex life is of the utmost value 
to mankind, it also contains grave dangers and 
gives rise to great social evils. So that the 
regulation of sex .is a difficult and intricate 
problem. It requires, on the one hand, extreme 
eaution in order to avoid detracting from the 
utility and value of sex to man, and, on the 
other hand, effective measures for the preven- 
tion of the evils which arise from sex. 



MAURICE PARMELBB. 
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PERSONALITY AND 
CONDUCT 

CHAPTEE I 

THB SFOHTAHBOnS EZFBES8I01T OF HUHUT 

HATUSB 

KvuAs nature oontains many oonflicting ele- 
maits within itself. Nmnerons impnlsea and 
desires do not harmonize with eaoh other. For 
example, exoesaive hnnger gives rise to glat- 
tony, which oonfltcts with the desire to avoid 
the snffering derived from over-eating. The 
craving for stimulants oonfliots with the dread 
of the evils which follow the use of stimnlating 
sabstances. An impnlse of anger may lead a 
person to smite a loved one. 

In other words, incompatible instincts and 
emotions are aronsed at the same time, or cer- 
tain instincts and emotions are too strong and 
uiruly to follow the gnidance of the intellect 
These facts indicate that, however marvellons 
the results of organic evolution may appear to 
US, man is not perfectly adapted either within 
himself or to his environment. 

This lack of adjustment is due in part to the 
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2 PEESONAUTY AND CONDUCT 

varying environment in which man and his pre- 
hnman ancestors have lived. Geological and 
climatic changes from one age to another have 
necessitated adaptive variations in the organ- 
ism. Sometimes new environmental changes 
have taken place before the adaptive variations 
conld be fally attained. Many traits whicli 
were not of life-or-death importance have per^ 
sisted from an age when they bad adaptive 
valne to a time when they no longer were 
adapted to the environment. Furthermore, 
migrations from one region of the earth to an- 
other have increased the degree of maladjnst- 
ment to environment. 

Another cause for this disharmony in human 
nature is the conflict between the needs of the 
individual for survival and self-gratification 
and the necessity of preserving the species. 
Many of the impnlses of the individual would 
injure the species if not restrained. Thus 
arises the necessity for soda! organization and 
control. 

Owing to la(^ of adaptation an untold number 
of species have perished from the surface of the 
eartb. All of the numerous species now in ex- 
istence, including man, constantly face the same 
peril. The species that survive are those in 
which the selective process adapts the traits of 
life-or-death importance enouRh to permit of 
survival. But many traits which are not of de- 
cisive importance fail to become adapted, and 
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HUMAN NATUBE 3 

thus give rise to diaharmony in the impulses 
and deBires of the snTviving spedes and con- 
flicting tendencies in their behavior. 

Man is the only animal who is aware of this 
sitnation. By means of social organization and 
control he has endeavored to adjust the inter- 
ests of the individual to the interests of the 
species. Thus have arisen the institutions of 
the family and the state; and public opinion, 
custom, and law as methods of social control 
Man has alao made a few attempts to harmonize 
the contradictory elements in bis own nature. 
But, owing mainly to lack of self-knowledge, he 
has not yet had much success in these attempts. 

The human intellect has enabled man to dis- 
cern and recognize his impalses and desires. 
He has formulated ideals which have invariably 
been directed towards the attainment of his de- 
sires. But he has blundered greatly in his at- 
tempts to fulfill bis ideals. Social organiza- 
tion and control have frequently been carried 
too far, and have thus needlessly prevented the 
gratification of some human desires. Igno- 
ranoe and lack of forethought have often led 
men and women to gratify certain impulses, 
whereas more pleasure might have been derived 
in the long run from the gratification of other 
impulses with which these impulses clashed. 

Animistic ideas in the forms of magie and 
religion, conventional restraints arising out of 
an excessive development of pablio opinion and 
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4 PEESONAUTY AND CONDUCT 

ODstom, and an nndne eoneentration of social 
aathorify have repressed nndnlj the ezpreeaioa 
of hnman natare. On the other hand, men and 
women hare freqaently responded to passins 
or inopportune impulses when a little self- 
restraint would have enabled them to obtain 
mnch more pleasure from the gratification of 
m<>re fundamental or more opportune impnlses 
^d desires. 

The highest ideal for mankind* therefore, is 
the spontaneous expression of hnman natare in 
so far as snch expression is possible within ihe 
limits prescribed by the necessity of preserving 
the spedes and of harmonizing the oonfiicting 
factors within hnman nature itself. This ideal 
cannot be attained until ample knowledge of the 
conditions of hnman existence and of the con- 
stitnent elements of hnman nature has been se- 
cured. To aooomplish this end much assistance 
may be derived from the many failures and 
blunders of the past and present. 

Inasmuch as the spontaneous expression of 
human nature is the highest human ideal, it 
must serve as the criterion for the regulation of 
condnet. In other words, it should be the eth- 
ical standard and ideal. The recognition and 
application of this criterion in the life of man- 
kind will constitute the greatest step towards a 
full and free development of human personality. 
The highest possible degree of spontaneity in 
conduct is needed in order to bring to the snr- 
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HUMAN NATUBE S 

face fiad utilise every element in hnman natare 
wlmdi oan oontribnte to the enriohment of hn- 
man personality. 

Many social forces and institations have hin- 
dered the attainment of this ideal. For ex- 
ample, religion has always postulated snper- 
ziatnral oonsiderations for the guidance of con- 
dnet whidi conflict with ethical prindples. And 
as these snpematnral considerations are alleged 
to transcend in importance the ethical princi- 
ples, religi<»i has often led to immoral conduct. 

This inflnence of religion ia admirably illus- 
trated in the Fnritanism whidi unfortunately 
has been and is more or less prevalent in this 
country. Poritanism nsnally tries to suppress 
spontanuty in human conduct as far as pos- 
sible. The Puritan is grossly lacking in re- 
spect for hnman individuality and personality, 
and aealonsly endeavors to reduce mankind to a 
dead level s^ nnif ormity enforced by an iron 
discipline. 

The attainmoit of this ideal ia hampered 
whenever monarchical, oligarohioal, aristo- 
cratic, or dasB control obtiuna the ascendancy. 
The spontaneous life and activity of most per- 
sons is then suppressed in the interests of the 
dominant few by means of a legal or military 
diadpUne. 

But the most grievous hindrance to the spon- 
taneous expression of hnman nature and devel- 
opment of personality arises from the igno- 
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6 PERSONALITY AND CONDUCT 

ranee and stupidity of the vast mass of man- 
kind. The mental inertia and stolidity of most 
men and women resolts in a dead weight of 
convention and cnstom which tends to omab 
every attempt at variation. 

The ethical criterion is,, therefore, cosmic 
and hedonistic as opposed to the transcenden- 
tal and supernatant reqnirements of religion. 
It is bnmanitarian and democratic and incom- 
patible with the exploitation of the many by the 
few. It is based upon an understanding of hu- 
man nature and a widespread diffusion of this 
knowledge. 

Failure to apply the ethical criterion gives 
rise to many of the worst of human and social 
evUs. In attempting to overcome unnecessary 
restrictions upon the expression of human na- 
ture, and to secure an occasional release from 
the crushing weight of uniformity, men and 
women often break over the traces and indulge 
in the debauchery of alcoholism, drug habits, 
excessive and perverted sex indulgence, gam- 
bling, etc. 

Sometimes these outbreaks lead to acts of 
violence against other persons. Indeed, it has 
been asserted by some writers that war is an 
outbreak of this sort on a large scale. It is 
probably true that an incidental good result 
from war is that it furnishes in a measure a 
welcome relief from the drab uniformity of or- 
dinary human existence. 
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HUMAN NATUBE 7 

The great hmnan and social problem is, there- 
fore, to famish an ample and, bo far aa possible, 
innocnons and useful outlet for hnman energies. 
The forces of social progress should be directed 
towards an indnstrial and political reoiganiza- 
tion of society vhich will permit of the highest 
possible degree of spontaneity in the expression 
of hnman nature, and thns free the hmnan spirit 
from the bands which now fetter it. 
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CHAPTER n 

niTABIVB ASD NON-INYASIVB OONDtTOT 

The first step towards describing the inevi- 
table limitatioQs apon the spontaDeons expres- 
sion of human nature is to formnlate a criterion 
for the social control of the ladividnaL It 
wonld be desirable to suppress all conduct in- 
jurioos to mankind. Bat it wonld indeed re- 
quire omniscience to be able to discern all so- 
cially harmful conduct. 

Some of the acts which now appear to be bene- 
ficial to society may in the long run prove to be 
detrimental Conduct which is injarions to one 
individual may prove to be beneficial to the re- 
mainder of society. On account of these com- 
plicated problems, there will always be dis- 
agreement with respect to the social value of 
many kinds of conduct. Consequently, it is 
often difficult to decide which acts should be 
anbjeoted to social control 

A OBITBBION FOB SOCIAL OONTBOL 

I would like to surest as a criterion for so- 
cial control the distinction between invasive and 
non-invasive conduct. By invasive conduct I 
mean acts which are obviously and unmistak- 
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INVASIVE AND NON-INVASIVE 9 

ably harmful to others. By non-invasive eon- 
dnct I mean acts which do not injure others, or, 
to say the least, which are not unquestionably 
harmfol to others.^ 

It is easy to classify many kinds of conduct 
as either invasive or non-invasive. Injuries to 
the person are obviously invasive of the rights 
and welfare of others. Among these injurious 
acts are to be included not only homicide and 
wounding, but also acts which do injury less di- 
rectly. For example, it is invasive to make nn> 
necessary loud noises which violate the sense of 
hearing and put a strain upon the nervous sys- 
tem; or to create insanitary conditions which 
breed the germs of diseases which menace the 
public. In like fashion, to deprive other per- 
sons of their property by theft or by destruc- 
tion is obvionsly invasive. On the other hand, 
most of the habitual modes of conduct are non- 
invasive in the sense that they do no obvious or 
unquestionable damage to other persons. In 
many oases a person's conduct may do injury to 
himself, but this does not necessarily make it in- 
vasive. 

I So fmr u I know, no other writer bu stated this criterion, 
though eereral of the writers on bo«1»I r^ulation have doubt- 
leu had It tn mind. For example, John Stuart Mill aaya that 
"(he indiTidu»l ia not accountabla to eocle^ for hia aetiona, in 
M far aa tiiese concern the interests of no person hot himself," 
bat "for mieh actions aa are prejudicial to the intereets of 
others, the individual is accountable, and maf be subjected 
eitbCT to Bociat or legal punishment, if society ia of opinion 
that the one or the other is requisite for tta protection." (J. 
a MiU, "On Ubert;," London, 1003, p. 74.) 
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10 PERSONALITY AND CONDUOT 

Bnt there still remain many instances wliioh 
are not so easy to olassify. For example, it is 
impossible to determine whether or not certain 
types of conduct are invasive ontil science has 
ascertained as to whether or not the conditions 
created by sneh condnct are insanitary to the ex- 
tent of menacing the health of the conmmnity. 
The justice of the ownership of certain property 
may be questioned, and this question may 
render dobitable the invasiveness of depriving 
the owner of this property. The conduct of an 
individual may be primarily and directly in- 
jurions only to himself, and therefore appar- 
ently non-invasive. Bnt he may have other 
persons dependent upon him who will be injured 
indirectly by his conduct, which fact indicates 
that his conduct is nevertheless invasive. 
Furthermore, it is sometimes contended that 
every form of condnct which is harmful to the 
individual is also harmful to society, because 
the individual is a member of society, and anoh 
condnct is therefore invasive. 

However, in spite of these doubtful cases, I 
believe that this criterion is the most feasible 
both in theory and in practise. The proposed 
criterion is as satisfactory theoretically as any 
that the limited intelligence and the relative 
knowledge of man can devise, and is the most 
practical because it is concrete and can be given 
the pragmatic test. In the long run it is pos- 
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sible to aBoertain fairly accnrately whether or 
not a form of conduct is invasive. 

TIOIATIOKS OF THE OBtTBEION FOB SOCIAL 
CONTBOL 

And yet even though this is the best critericm, 
it is constantly being violated. Condact which 
is directly invasive is almost invariably sub- 
jected to sodal control But it frequently hap- 
pens that a form of conduct which is indirectly 
invasive is not subjected to social control for a 
long time because Uie public has not yet discov- 
ered its invasive character. For example, 
many insanitary practises were not repressed 
until science had revealed their deleterious 
effects. 

It probably happens even more frequently 
that noD'invasive forms of conduct are re- 
pressed. Such repression may be due to re- 
ligious beliefs or moral ideas. Or it may be 
due to the dominance of a ruling olass which is 
legislating in its own interest. Much of the 
sumptuary legislation In the past has been due 
to this cause. For example, a dominant class 
may reqxiire a subject class to wear a distinc- 
tive dress in order to indicate its servile status. 

However, the prindpal cause for the repres- 
sion of non-Invasive conduct probably has been 
huuian intolerance for variation and change. 
After custom and public opinion have estab- 
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12 PEESONALITT AND CONDUCT 

lished CQstomary modes of conduct, most indi- 
viduals resent and try to repress variations 
from these modes of oondact, even when such 
variations are not invasive and may even be 
beneficial to society. 

As a rule the public dislikes personal idiosyn- 
crasies, however innocuous they may be. It is 
oonstantly trying to impose its own conven- 
tional standards of taste and esthetic judg- 
ments upon the individual.' Thus it is that 
the public and its methods of social control 
themselves become invasive in their inexcusable 
and harmful repression of the individual, and 
thereby are guilty of gross violations of per- 
sonal liberty. 

There will always be violations of this cri- 
terion of sodal control. On the one hand, the 
invasiveness of certain kinds of conduct will 
always be obscure. On the other hand, it will 
never be possible to obviate entirely the deeply 
rooted tendency to persecute personal idiosyn- 
crasies and innocuous variations from the con- 
ventional and the customary. 

But these violations can be greatly lessened. 
On the one hand, the progress of science, espe- 
cially in its study of mental and social phe- 
nomena, will reveal more and more fully the 
true nature of invasive conduct. On the other 

» The present writer once heard the leftal repreBent£ti*e of K 
"•ocial hygiene" association justify a prosecnUon and oonvic- 
tion [or a felonious offense on the Rround that the culprit bad 
beai gnil^ of » breach of "good taste." 
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INVASIVE AND NON-INVASIVE 13 

hand, the rise in the average intelligence and 
knowledge due to the spread of educational f a- 
(nlities and the increaaed intercommunication 
between human bein^ will broaden the outlook 
and mental vision of the average human beii^ 
and will thereby diminish intolerance for what 
is different, what is new, and what is idiosyn- 
oratio. 

DIFFBBBNOI98 BETWEEN CBIME AITD TIOB 

The more obvions of the gravely invwive acts 
are stigmatized as criminal by the law and are 
penalized. Other acts which are not so obvi- 
ously invasive may or may not be penalized by 
the law. These acts are usually called vicious. 
Vicious acts like criminal acts are regarded 
as immoral and harmful to society. But ordi- 
narily they are not considered immoral so gen- 
erally as criminal acts, and they are not or are 
not supposed to be so harmful to society as 
criminal acta. In other words, vitnous acts may 
be defined as the minor anti-social acts, and 
therefore differ in degree bnt not in kind from 
crimes. 

Furthermore, vicious acts do not ordinarily 
affect other people directly in an injurious man- 
ner. Consequently, it is usually more or less 
fntUe to try to repress them by direct measures, 
because there is no one who has been immedi- 
ately injured by these acts who is anxious to 
procure their repression. Hence it is ofteu 
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feasible to act vidoosly la secret, so that it is 
almost impossible to enforce penal legislation 
against such oondnct Two persons may 
gamble on the sidewallc within a few feet of a 
policeman withont his being aware of it At 
all times mnch of the gambling is anre to escape 
the represaive legislation directed against it. 
Some of the criminal conduct also escapes re- 
pressive legislation, bat for the reasons men- 
tioned above this is tme of a mnch larger pro- 
portion of the vicions condnot. 

It is osnally assnmed also that the repression 
of vicions conduct is not so essential to the pres- 
ervation of the existing system of society as is 
the repression of crime. 

These are the principal differences between 
crime and vice. It is tme that these differences 
are not absolute. For example, some forms of 
vicions conduct are more harmful to society 
than many crimes, and are in the long ran more 
fatal to the existing sdcial system. However, 
these differences indicate that indirect methods 
are as a rule more likely to eliminate vicious 
conduct than direct, repressive methods. These 
indirect methods are designed to remove the 
causes of vice, and will therefore have more 
effect in the future than in the present Con- 
sequently, they have little immediate value, but 
direct repressive measures are likely to fail 
and may cause harm by their failure. This is 
a problem I shall discuss in connection with 
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several forms of vice in the conrse of this book, 
beoanse in this conntry there ia a rather strong 
tendency towards penalizing acts which are re- 
garded as vicious. 

In this coTmtiy at present the following types 
of conduct are probably most generally re- 
garded as vicious, namely, the nse of alcoholic 
liquors; gambling; and prostitution and other 
forms of extra-marital sex relations. The use 
of alcoholic liquors was little condemned in the 
past. But daring the last three-quarters of a 
century or more there has arisen a strong senti- 
ment against their use which has been due 
partly to a realization of their evil effects, but 
also to prohibitions against their use in the 
Hebrew scriptures. Gambling also is opposed 
to a considerable extent on religious grounds, 
though a realization of the evil effects of 
gambling also plays a pari. The hostile atti- 
tude of Christianity towards sex plays a very 
imi>ortant part in the sentiment against extra- 
marital sex relations. 

It is noticeable that all three of these types of 
conduct are leisure time activities, and the op- 
position to them is due to a considerable extent 
to Puritanical ideas with respect to pleasure 
which still have mnch influence in this country. 
The use of alcoholic liquors may not appear to 
be a leisure time activity. It is not such an 
activity in many European and other countries 
where alcoholic liquors are used as staple bever- 
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ages. But in this country they have hardly at- 
tained the status of staple beverages, and are 
generally regarded as indulgences. In the 
public consciousDess gambling is nsnally asso- 
ciated with games, and is therefore regarded 
as a leisure time activity. Frostitntion is re- 
garded as catering to iUioit sexual indulgence, 
and therefore to a forbidden form of pleasure. 

But this is too narrow a view as to what con- 
stitutes vicious conduct. There is no justifica- 
tion for restricting our conception of what is 
vicious to leisure time activities. In its broad- 
est sense vice includes all kinds of conduct 
which, while they do not injure other persons 
directly, are socially harmful. It should in- 
clude most forms of conduct which are harmful 
to the individual, because whatever is harmful 
to the individual usually makes him less valu- 
able to society. 

If this broader conception of vice were 
adopted, not only would the use of alcoholic 
liquors be regarded as vicious, but also the use 
of coffee and tea, which are regarded as staple 
beverages in this country and yet do a good 
deal of harm to most of the individuals who use 
them. Furthermore, over-eating and under- 
eating and the eating of unhygienic food would 
also necessarily be r^arded as vicious. Not 
only would gambling in connection with games 
of chance be condemned, but also gambling in 
the sto(^ market or wherever it does harm to 
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the individaal. Not only would sexual inter- 
conrse in the form of prostitatlon be con- 
demned, in ease it was found to be injarious, 
but also excessive sexnal indulgence in mar- 
riage. In fact, praotioally every form of con- 
duet wbjch is harmful in any way to any one 
would be regarded as vicious. Gonseqaeotly, 
over-workiDg, Idleness, working in an inefficient 
manner, under-sleeping, over-sleeping, lying, 
Bcandal-mongering, backbiting, nagging, etc, 
would be reoognized as vicious. 

But if the American tendency to penalize con- 
duct which is regarded as vicious is adhered to, 
it would be most unwise to designate all harm- 
ful acts as vicious. In the first place, there 
would be endless disagreement as to what con- 
stitutes harmful conduct The tendency of 
most individuals is to deny that the acts to 
which they are addicted are barmfol. In the 
second place, even if universal or almost uni- 
versal agreement were reached as to all kinds 
of injarions conduct, the problem of enforcing 
the repressive measures against vice would still 
remain. It would be necessary to make half of 
the population policemen in order to enforce the 
law upon the other half. But then there would 
still remain the problem of enforcing the law 
upon the policemen. In the absence of human 
agency it might become necessary to solicit su- 
pernatural assistance to accomplish this diffi- 
cult task I 
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It is, of course, absurd to suggest so mnoh 
smnptuary legislation. And yet this legislation 
woald be excessive if every form of oondnct 
which is harmful, in the first place, to the indi- 
vidual, and, in the second place, indirectly to 
other persons were suppressed. This is obvi- 
ously impossible, and there is a limit and per- 
haps a very narrow limit to the extent to which 
harmful conduct can be repressed. 

If, however, no attempt is made to repress 
such conduct, or it is attempted to repress only 
the most flagrant forms of it, it would be advis- 
able to designate all harmful conduct as vicious. 
It should, however, be clearly understood that 
such conduct is vicious only in the sense that it 
is harmful primarily to the individual, but also 
indirectly to society. 

It is, therefore, a serious problem as to when 
the regulation of vice by means of penal law 
is justifiable, if, indeed, it is ever justifiable. 
There are several general or more or less gen- 
eral objections to such regulation. In the first 
place, such regulation is indirectly if not di- 
rectly a form of sumptuary legislation, and as 
such is distasteful as a restriction upon per- 
sonal liberty. In the second place, owing to 
lack of public support it is frequently impos- 
sible to enforce sudi legislation. This results 
in a general disrespect for law, and leads almost 
inevitably to the corraption of the police. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that a dishonest 
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and inefficient- police is a great danger to so- 
dety. 

In the third place, penal repression of vice 
is likely to give rise to confusion in the minds 
of the pnblic as to the distinction between crime 
and vice. As to whether or not snch confusion 
is undesirable depends largely upon the pnblio 
attitude towards crime. If the public would 
view crime purely from a social and ethical 
standpoint and not from a religions point of 
view, this confusion might not cause any harm. 
But inasmuch as there is a religious element 
in the public attitude towards crime, it is dan- 
gerous to confuse crime and vice, because such 
confusion is almost certain to lead to attempts 
to repress vice too harshly, and to regard vice 
as sinful as well as immoraL When the theo- 
logical concept of sin has been replaced by the 
social and ethical concept of immorality, it will 
become safe to identify vice with crime. 

Hence it is that these questions must be con- 
sidered before deciding whether or not it is wise 
to repress any form of vicious conduct by penal 
methods. Furthermore, it must not be foi^t- 
ten that there are other methods of social con- 
trol, and that public opinion is frequently a 
safer and more effective means of control in the 
long run than the penal law. It must also be 
remembered that the prevention of vicious con- 
duct is of far more importance than its immedi- 
ate repression, and that the work of prevention 
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can nsnally be carried on as well if not better 
'without the aid of represBive measures. 

Several forms of oondnct which are or are 
alleged to be violons will be described in this 
book. The purpose of this discnssion is to 
ascertain the extent to which society is jastified 
in restraining ihe individual and thus limit- 
ing the spontaneous expression of human na- 
ture. In other words, I shall attempt to har- 
monize the criterion of social control with the 
ethical ideal stated in the preceding chapters 
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CHAPTER ni 

THE APPSAI. OF ALCOHOL 

Sevbbal poisons and drugs, sach as alcohol 
and opium, which have medicinal value when 
properly applied, are widely ased apart from 
their medical atility, thns causing much injury. 
Alcoholism is the greatest evil which results 
from the use of these poisons. 

The essential element in all alcoholic bever- 
ages is ethyl alcohol, namely, CaH^HO. This 
form of alcohol is produced whenever yeast cells 
come in contact with the sugar of crushed fruit 
or fermented grain. Mankind probably discov- 
ered how to make alcohol after reaching the 
agricultural stage, though the discovery may 
possibly have been made in a few instances in 
the pre-agricnltural stage. At any rate, evi- 
dence of the manufacture of alcohol has been 
found as far back as the beginning of the his- 
torical period, and among most of the primitive 
agricaltural peoples which have been observed. 

OONSUMFCIOH OF ILOOHOUO BEVEBAQBS 

It ia desirable, in the first place, to ascertain 
to what extent alcohol ia consomed as a bever- 
age among civilized peoples. The following 
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table indicates the greatly increased ase of alco- 
holic beverages in the United States between the 
years 1840 and 1916 inclnaive : * 

CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOUO UQU0E8 IN THB 
UNITED BTATES, 1840-1916 
Total consumptton per capita. 



■HM90 


Of dUmed ^, .__ 
Proof foJloM "<■«<>*• 


Ofin<Ut 
liquor* 


0/<iUU9«ori 

MMl«M«M 

OsUoM 


tB40 . 


. 2.52 0.29 


IM 


4.17 


1950 . 


. 2.24 S7 


1.08 


4.0S 


1860 . 


. 2.S« .34 


S.22 


6.43 


1670 . 


. 2.07 .82 


6.81 


7.70 


1880 . 


. 1.27 .66 


8.26 


lOXB 


1800 . 


. 1.40 .46 


13.67 


16.B8 


1000 . 


. 1.2S .89 


16.00 


17.76 


1810 . 


. 1.42 .66 


20.09 


22.19 


IDIl . 


. 1.46 .67 


20.66 


22.79 


1912 . 


. 1,44 .08 


10.96 


21.98 


1918 . 


. 150 M 


20.62 


£2.«6 


1914 . 


. 1.48 JI2 


20.54 


22.60 


1916 . 


. 1.26 .32 


18.24 


19J0 


10 le . 


. 146 .46 


17.09 


19.40 



This increase is due to the huge increase in 
the nee of malt liquors, while the consninption 
of distilled spirits has diminished about 50 per 
cent. Fermented liquors cannot contain over 
13 or 14 per cent of alcohol, because at that 
point the free alcohol in the liquor begins to 
poison the cells that excreted it and fermenta- 
tion ceases. So that all aieoholic liquors con- 
taining over 14 per cent of alcohol are pro- 

1 See thft flnniial ri>porte of tbc U. S. CommiMloner of In- 
terDB.) Revenue for detailpd facte as to the liquor traffic in thU 
country. The abovf table is taken from the "StaUaUcal Ab- 
atract of Ue U. 8., 1016," Waahingtoa, 1017. 
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dnced by distiUaiion. Malt liquors contain 
mnch less than 14 per cent on the average. 
American lager beer is eaid to contain from 3 
to 6 per cent.* Wines vary greatly in strength, 
containing from 10 to 40 per cent according to 
the extent to which they have been fortified with 
alcohol. American **proof spirits" contain 
40.7 per oent of alcohol by weight, and 50 per 
cent by volume. 

Consequently, the increase in the per capita 
consumption of alcohol has been far less pro- 
portionately than the increase in the per capita 
consumption of alcoholic liquors. Hence the 
injnry cansed has not increased as rapidly as 
the quantity of liquor consumed, though the in- 
jury done to the kidneys and other internal or- 
gans by the huge increase in the use of malt 
liquors cannot be measured. 

In most of the other countries the per capita 
consumption is as great or greater than in this 
eonntry. The following table gives approxi- 
mately the per capita consumption in a number 
of foreign countries : ' 

* See ttie "CTOlopedla of Temperanoe and ProbibititHi," Nair 
York. Since the ftbove was written tlie V. S. Food Adminirtra- 
tion in November, 1917, limited the alcohol in beer to a maxl- 
mnm of 3 per cent. 

• Tliia tAble wB« compiled b^ I^. J. GBbrlelion for the Swed- 
iab Temperance Commlttfe. It ia quoted here from J. Korea, 
"Alcohol and Society," New York, 1910, pp. 260-261. Accord- 
ing to Webb, the annual per capita ooniiuuption of alcoholic 
liqnoTB in the German Empire during the yeare 1901 to IMS 
mw aa followi: Spirit*, 1.66 imperial gallona; wine, 1.46 im- 
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THE ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION IN A 

NUMBER OF FOREIGN C0UNTRIE8 OF 

WHISKEY, BEER AND WINE DURING 

THE YEARS 1&06~1S10 

-, ,_. Whitktv Bttr Wine Pvre AUxAot 

VMWfrMt j,j^,^ ^^j fj^^^j fj^^^j ^y,^y 

Norway 2.87 18.45 l.W 2.87 

SwtdMi e.8 23.S 0.6 4.9 

DmoMrk 10.44 Se.IS 1.50 6.82 

Pinluid 2.31 7.8S 0.61 IM 

Europwui 

Rnarik 0.08 SJ12 0.86 3.41 

Tupkay 7.28 104.98 4.76 7.47 

NsUierluida . 7.16 27.28 IJlfi 6.01 

Belgium .... £.47 220.82 6.19 10.68 
Gmt BriUln 

•nd IrsUnd 4.17 123.06 1.2S ft.07 

Fraues 8.82 71.66 144.00 £2.»3 

Bp&in S.24 84.06 00.60 14.02 

Portugal .... 1.04 0.96 02.GB 12Ji9 

Swlteerlind . S.S2 89.01 66.66 13.71 

lUly 1.02 l.«3 128.68 17.20 

AuBtrik- 

Hungary .. 8.20 84.16 19.84 7.68 

RouM&nia . . . 6.60 2.39 23.02 6.20 

BuIg&rU 0.62 3.48 26,74 3.02 

Bervia 8.10 3.68 20.21 

Greece 1.08 0.82 100.04 13.87 

British South 

Africa .... 1.B1 6.71 3.7S 1.85 

Anatralia ... 4.04 66.66 2.33 6.6S 

Sew Zealand. 3.97 44.78 0.94 4.61 

Japui 0.60 0.47 16.14 2.36 

UNITED 

STATES .. 6.61 76.26 2.37 6.89 

Canada 4.28 £8.01 0.42 3.31 

Brwil 1.44 4.71 

Argentina ... 8.44 3.14 41JiS 10.21 

Chill 12.26 81.24 

perial gallcmi; beer, 26.26 Imperial gallons. (A. D. Wsbb, 
"The New Dictionary of StstlBtics," London, 1911. 

Tha enormous cost of producing these alcoholic bereragei Is 
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CAUSES OF ALCOHOLESlf 

What are the causes of this huge eonsmnptioi] 
of a poison like alcohol T To begin with, it is 
easy to state what nnqnestionably are not the 
causes of this consumption of alcohol. The odor 
and the taste of alcoholic drinks doubtless are 
not pleasant to the vast majority of persons. 
Most of these beverages are bitter or sour, and 
are, therefore, obnoxious until a special taste 
for them is acquired. While they quench the 
thirst momentarily, they do so no better than 
water, and many of them create a greater 
thirst in the future. 

Alcohol furnishes no nutriment to the body. 
A small amount of alcohol may under favorable 
<nrcumstances be oxidized within the body and 
thus furnish a little heat. But even more heat 
is expended in eliminating the poison from the 
system. So that alcohol has no nutritive value 
whatsoever. 

Alcohol is in the main not a stimulant but a 
depressant. It is true that it may under favor- 
able oonditions stimulate temporarily certain of 
the bodily organs, such as the heart. But upon 
most of the body at all times and upon all of 
the body in the long run its effect is depressing. 
It is, therefore, hardly necessary to add that 

tadieatcd by tbe fket th^t th« wholeule r&lne of tli« alcoholic 
BqaoTB produMd In this country ii uid to be about t^OO.OOO,- 
OOO, ftlmoat equaling the value of the nlieat crop. (See tha 
"ioiU-Sftloim League Year Book for 1916," p. 76.). 
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instead of increasing physical and mental effi- 
ciency, except oooasioDtilly very temporarily, it 
is a potent force for decreasing snch eflSciency. 
Nnmerons tests of the mnscular and other phy- 
sical processes and psychological tests of the 
mental processes have revealed the depressing 
effect of alcohol. It is highly improbable that 
the mistaken notion, still more or less prevalent, 
that alcohol furnishes energy aecomits to any 
great estent for the coQsnmptiou of alcohoL 

Alcohol has an intoxicant and a narcotic ef- 
fect. In both of these roles it checks the activ- 
ity and lessens the eflSciency of the nerve cen- 
ters, especially of the higher cerebral centers 
which are anusnally sensitive. According to the 
traits of the drinker and the circnmstances un- 
der which the imbibition takes place, it may in- 
toxicate in which case it has an exhilarating 
effect, or it may narcotize in which case it dead- 
ens some or all of the sensations, or it may 
narcotize after having intoxicated. In all oases 
it tends to deaden temporarily feelings of sor- 
row, discomfort and pain, in other words, all 
unpleasant feelings; and sometimes to substi- 
tute for them transient pleasurable feelings. 
In this fashion alcohol relaxes temporarily the 
strain of the usual and unusual trials and suf- 
ferings of life, and thns for a time affords re- 
lief. There can be little doubt that the enor- 
mous consumption of alcohol is due in the main 
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to these effects of this poisonons drug.* On 
convivial occasions it is desired on accoont of 
its exhilarating effect. At times of physical 
and mental suffering it is eagerly sought be- 
cause of its narcotic effect. At all times it has 
a temporarily pleasant effect for those who have 
formed the habit of imbibing it. 

Man discovered these effects of alcohol many 
centuries ago. But during savagery and early 
barbarism he was unable to mannf actnre alco- 
holic beverages at all seasons of the year and 
to store alcoholic liquor during long periods of 
time. Consequently, he was able to indulge in 
alcoholic orgies at the harvesting seasons when 
he had a plentiful supply of alcohol, but was 
forced to abstain at other times. 

As civilization advanced it became possible 
for man to manufacture alcohol at all seasons 
of the year and to keep a large supply on hand 
at all times, thus making possible the continu- 

* "Cltmily, thai, the eaaentikl factor In ttw attraetiveneaB of 
alcoholic drinka !• their power to iiitozieat« and narcotize, a 
ccatcIuBion wnlcb is further auggeBted bj the fact that manliind 
■how* a diipoaitlon to indulge In a variety of intoxicant and 
narcotic snbHtance* (such as opium, hashish) which have noth- 
ing but their drug effects to reconiniend tbera." (Harry Camp- 
hen,r)u; Biology of Alooholitm, in "The Dlrink Problem of To- 
>i^" edited by T, N. Kelynack, London, 1916, p. 16.) 
' "We thus traoe tiie desire for alcohol to the inherent need of 
'mind and body for relaxation, a need normally supplied by all 
the varied forms of play and sport. Psychologically it is the 
axpressiiHi of th^desire for release from the toislon of the 
strenuous life/J^(Q. T. W. Patrick, "The Psyehology of Bo- 
* - - ,_ 1918, p. 208.) 
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ons use of alooholio beverages. Furthermore, 
the skill involved la manafactaring them in- 
creased, BO that their qaality improved and 
their taste was made more pleasing by means 
of sweetening, etc. These factors have inevi- 
tably enhanced greatly the oonsmnption of al- 
oohoL 

It is also highly probable that the hmnan 
craving for alcohol has been greatly aocentnated 
by civilization. The progrees of civilization 
has increased greatly the complexity of hmnan 
life, and has thus aggravated the strain upon 
the nervous system. Consequently, it would 
naturally increase the demand for the relief and 
relaxation furnished by alcohol Furthermore, 
civilized man has not as many opportunities as 
were possessed by primitive man for securing 
this relief through natural means such as hunt- 
ing, fighting, and various forms of physical 
play, so that he is proi)e to seek this relief 
through artificial means such as alcohol. 

Thus it is that civilization has, on the one 
hand, increased the supply of alcohol by improv- 
ing the facilities for manufacturing it, and has, 
on the other hand, increased the demand for it 
by intensifying the nervous strain of human 
life and at the same time cutting.ofF some of the 
natural modes of securing relief from this 
strain. Increased alcoholism is, therefore, one 
of the evil results from civilization along with 
an increase in insanity, crime, suicide, %tc. 
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EPFECTe OF AI/;OHOL 

Let UB consider briefly the evil effects from 
the nse of alcohol. Some of these effects have 
already been snggested. As a poison and de- 
pressant it is snre to do mnch physical and men- 
tal injury to those who use it habitually. The 
in jarions physical effects have been snnunarized 
by a well known English authority in the follow- 
ing words : — 

"Alcohol plays a prominent part in bringing 
about degeneration of nerves, muscles, and epi- 
thelial cells; it determines the accnmnlation 
of waste products In the tissues by paralysing 
the tissue cells, interfering with oxidation, with 
secretion and excretion ; it induces the prolifer- 
ation of the lower forms of tissue, often at the 
expense of the more highly developed tissues, 
which in its presence undergo marked degenera- 
tive changes ; it interferes directly with the pro- 
duction of immunity against specific infective 
diseases, and reasoning from analogy it may be 
assumed that it plays an equally important ^art 
in impairing the resistance of tissues to the ad- 
vance of the active agents in the production of 
disease that may have, already obtained a foot- 
hold in the body."' 

s a. Sine Woodhead, The Palhologj/ of AUsohoUim, in "Tha 
Drink Problem «J To-D»y," pp 8I-S2. 

Doctm- Wotidhnd goes on to point out further eril eSects 
from the use of alcohol as follows: — "Alcohol lowers vitality, 
impairs ju^ment, sterilinB initiative, absorbs wealtli, vitiates 
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A poison wbiob is so injariona to the orgaa- 
iBm and which interferes to so great an extent 
with the vital processes is inevitably a powerful 
factor for disease and mortality. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to measare accurately the ex- 
tent to which alcohol causes disease and death. 
But governmental and insurance morbidity and 
mortality statistics give ns a few Indications. 
For example, on the basis of insurance data 
Phelps estimated that "alcohol may have been 
directly or indirectly responsible for about 66,- 
000 deaths in Continental United States in 1908, 
or for about one in every thirteen deaths at 
adult ages, a £gure equivalent to 5.1 per cent, of 
the total mortality from all causes at all 
ages."" Aa the use of alcohol doubtless re- 
duces the resistance to disease in many cases 
where it is utterly impossible to trace its in- 
Qnence, its potency as a factor for morbidity 
and mortality must be greater than can be 
shown by any reliable statistics. 

In view of the above facts, it is safe to as- 
sume that alcohol greatly reduces physical and 
mental efficiency. Many investigations have 

monli^, and in raising tho morbiditj-r>te, inereue* Uie death- 
rate." 

• E. B. Pbdps, The Mortality of Alcoltol. in tlie Am. V*der- 
vrrittr. Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, Sept., IBIl. See also E. B. Pbelpa, 
T\» Buppoiad Dtath'Ratea of Abttamen ami Von-^batvMKn 
and Their Laek of Soietttific Value, in the Am. Undenoriter, 
Vol. XL, No. 1, July, lf)13; ffefalioe Death-IUHea of Btlf-De- 
elared Abtta i mer g and Moderate Drinkeri from the jletuarM*' 
Pomt of Vieto, in the Am. Underwriter, VoL XLUI, No. 6, 
June, 1»1S. 
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confirmed the trath of this aBsnmption. Gspe- 
taally tme is this of mental efficiency, because it 
depends even more than phyBical efficiency npon 
the activity of the higher cerebral centers, and 
I have already indicated that these higher 
nerve centers are peculiarly sensitive to the in- 
fluence of aloohoL Lideed there is scarcely 
anything which will take the keen edge, so to 
speak, off the activity of the mind so qnicWy 
as alcohol, even when taken in small quanti- 
ties. So that so-called moderate drinking 
alone is sufficient to reduce materially the effi- 
ciency of the drinker, and the total loss to hu- 
man society from the consumption of alcohol 
in the past and the present is incalculable in 
extoit 
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CHAPTBEIV 

ALCOHOLISM AND DBUO HABITS 

Alcohol is ased more and therefore causes 
more harm than any other poison. Bnt several 
narcotic and hypnotic dmgs are habitually used 
by many persons and also do much injury. The 
principal narcotic drug is opium, and morphine 
is its chief derivative. Codeine and heroin are 
derived from morphine. Among the hypnotic 
drugs are veronal, trional, snlphonal, medinal, 
and other coal-tar products. Other habit-form- 
ing drugs are cocaine, chloral, ether, belladonna, 
hashish, chloroform, the bromides, etc 

DBUQ HABITS 

It is not easy to estimate the number of drug 
users.* Some of these drugs are expensive, so 
that their use is restricted to the rich. Other 
drugs are fairly cheap and easy to procure. 
Drug habits have probably increased recently in 
Europe and America. This is doubtless due in 
part to the pressure of our complex civilization 

1 Some jean ago a committee of the American Pttannaoeu* 
tical Awociation utimated that there were not more than 200,- 
000 drug addicts In this country. ThU eatlmato waa recentlj 
conttrmed in a report bj M. I. Wilbert, Technical Auistant, 
Djviatoa of Pharmacology, Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public 
Health Service. (See The A'mr York Time*, August 29, IQIS.) 
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from which some individaals seek relief with 
the aid of drags. Bat it is also due to the 
spread of knowledge as to the existence and 
effect of these dangerous substances, and to the 
increased facility with which they can be se- 
cured, except where restrictive and prohibitory 
laws against their use have been enacted and 
are enforced. 

The immediate effect of a drug upon conduct 
is usually not so deleterious as the inmiediate 
effect of alcohol But in the long run a drug 
habit is almost invariably more insidious and 
more difficult to break than alcoholisnL A drug 
habit destroys physical and mental health and 
causes moral degeneracy, even more effectively 
than alcoholism. Since a drag does not usually 
excite its user in the same way as alcohol, it is 
not very likely to lead immediately to a crime of 
violence. But the constant use of drugs in- 
capacitates the user for productive labor and 
destroys the moral character, so that the drug 
addict is more or less prone to drift into crime. 
Frequently the crimes are committed in the 
effort to secure the drag, because the craving 
for the drug usually dominates in course of 
time every other impulse and desire of the in- 
dividual. 

Three other substances containing poison are 
widely used, namely, tobacco, coffee, and tea.' 

tin leOO, tbere were produced in the United Ststw 1,056,- 
704,806 ponndi of tobmcco. In IBIS, the per upita conaump- 
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No one of these snbstanoes is so harmfnl or so 
dangerous as aloohol or the habit-forming drags 
mentioned above. The excessive nse of any one 
of them is comparatively rare. Furthermore, 
all three of them, and especially tobacco, aid 
far more than alcohol in encouraging social in- 
teroouree, while the drugs are almost entirely 
lacking in this social value. 

The immediate effect of nather tobaoco, cof- 
fee, nor tea is bad upon the conduct, since they 
neither exdte nor stupefy to any great extent. 
The careers of few persona are completely 
wrecked by the use of any one of these three 
substances. And yet their use is so widespread 
that their total cumulative effect doubtless con- 
stitutes a great evU. There can be no doubt 
that they reduce materially the capacity for 
achievement of the hnman race. They furnish 
additional examples of artificial methods of se- 
curing relief from strain which may do more 
harm than good in the long run. 

0AU8B8 07 ABHOBHAL HABITS 

There are various ways in which these alco- 
holic and drug habits may be acquired. It is 
evident that if a person is ignorant of the 
existence of these noxious substances and is 
never given an opportunity to make nse of them. 



tlon <rf coffee la tUi country was lOM Iba., mi i 
nekrlj 100 per c«nt lince 1B60, and the per capita cotuiunp- 
tion of tea was O.Vl llw. ("SUtistical Alwtnet of the U. B.," 
191S, WaahJncton, 1916.) 
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he will not acquire any of these habits. If 
he comes into contact with these substances, he 
may or may not acquire an appetite for one or 
more of tfaem according to his circmnstances. 
If he is informed early in life of their danger- 
onsneBS, this infonnation may prove to be a suf- 
ficient warning. On the other hand, excessive 
restrictions early in yoath will sometimes drive 
the yonng person to the other extreme, and will 
furnish him an inducement for acquiring these 
habits. But if the youth is not taught their 
harmfulness and is reared in an environment 
where there is more or less social pressure to 
indulge in the use of some of these toxic sub- 
stances, he or she is very likely to acquire one or 
more of these habits. 

There are many circumstances under which a 
person may acquire one of these habits lat^r 
in life. A person may be engaged In an occu- 
pation in which the strain upon him is so great 
that he is under strong temptation to indulge 
in stimulants. Or great sorrow and unhappi- 
ness may lead to the use of stimulants or nar- 
cotics. Or, owing to disease or accident, saffer- 
ing from great pain may furnish strong induce- 
ment to indulge in narcotics or hypnotics. 

There is reason to believe that some of the 
drug fiends, perhaps many of them, have ac- 
quired their habits because at a time of illness 
they have been given drugs by physicians in or- 
der to deaden their pain or to induce sleep. 
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The fact that dmg addiction is more or leas 
prevalent among physicians and nnrsea may be 
of some significance in this connection. Some 
of the "cures" for aleobolism with the aid of 
drngs also resnit frequently in drag addiction. 

Many patent medicines contain alcohol and 
some of them contain habit-forming drngs. 
Laboratory examinations have revealed the fact 
that some of them contain more than forty per 
cent of alcohol. Thus these medicines become 
disguised forms of alcoholic beverages and of 
drug compoimds. Many individuals have be- 
come alcobolists or drag fiends as a resnit of 
nsing these patent medicines. Some of these 
persons have at no time been avare that they 
were taking alcohol and poisonous drags, and 
have, therefore, not realized that they were 
forming one of these dangerous habits. 

In some cases the acquiring of any of these 
habits is preceded by an abnormal mental and 
nenral condition which is a good basis upon 
which the habit may grow. Just what this oon- 
^on is cannot always be ascertained. But 
iJfesumably the nerve centers are sensitive in 
such a fashion or to such a degree that a stimu- 
lant, narcotic or hypnotic, gives an nnusual 
amount of satisfaction. Conseqnently, when 
the subject makes the aoqnaintance of one of 
these noxioas substances, it arouses in him a 
desire and craving for it far exceeding that of 
the normal person, who may desire it only to a 
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moderate degree or not at alL Failure to over- 
come thiB craving results in the establishment 
of the habit, which is snre to increase the mor- 
bid mental and neural condition of the victim of 
the habit. 

This is the true psychiatric type of the inebri- 
ate and "dope fiend," namely, the person who 
has acquired one of these habits because of a 
pre-existing abnormal condition. This condi- 
tion doubtless varies considerably in different 
cases, and frequently resembles the physioloj^- 
cal basis of the neuroses, insanity, and the other 
forms of mental infirmity. But in each of these 
cases is present the diathesis for the formation 
' of these dangerous habits. 

Where this diathesis is present it is almost 
hopeless to try to cure its victim of the habit, 
since neither the will of the patient nor the ef- 
forts of others are likely to overcome this crav- 
ing. This thought has been expressed by a 
writer on alcoholism in the following words : — 
"The will is only a secondary factor in deter- 
mining whether an individual shall be drunker 
sober; a weak-willed person who is indiffernlt 
to alcohol is much less likely to drift into in- 
temperance than a strong-willed person who is 
highly susceptible to its attractions. I do not 
wish to nnderestimate the influence of will- 
power in this connexion; a strong will may as- 
suredly overcome a strong natural bias to ine- 
briety, and many a man would nndoabtedly drift 
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.into intemperance but for the exercise of great 
self-control. Where will-power is most effec- 
tive is in preventing^ the hitherto sober man 
from becoming intemperate; but once habits of 
intemperance have been contracted, the will is 
too often powerless to oppose an effective resis- 
tance. Only exceptionally does a chronic 
drunkard become sober through sheer strength 
^wiU."« 

Another writer on alcoholism, Archdall Beid, 
has, indeed, gone so far as to affirm that there 
is a distinct alcoholic type which possesses this 
inborn craving for alcohol. He asserts that a 
process of selection is now going on by means of 
which this type is gradually being eliminated. 
In the following words be expresses the belief 
that alcohol is in this fashion a factor in the 
evolution of the hmnan race: — "Since alcohol 
weeds out enormous numbers of people of a 
particular type, it is a stringent agent of selec- 
tion — an agent of selection more stringent than 
any one disease. Many diseases have been the 
cause of great and manifest evolution. It fol- 
lows that alcohol which has been used by many 
races for thousands of years should be the cause 
of an evolution at least as great as that which 
has been caused by any one disease. * ' * 

Beid's theory has not been proved, and it is 

■ Hany Campbell, Th« Biology of Alodholiam, tn "The Drink 
Problem of To-d&j," edited by T. N. Eelynack, London, 1B16, 
p. 21. 

*a. ArchdaU Reid, "Alcoholimi," London, 1901, p. 80. 
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probably erroneooB to recognize a distinct al- 
coholic type. Alcoholism and the drag habits 
are among the nLanifestations of a polymorphic 
morbid heredity. In many respects they re- 
semble some of the other manifestations of a 
morbid heredity, such as the nenroaes, certain 
types of insanity, several forms of criminal 
condnct, ancAi as kleptomania, eta Each of 
these manifestations reveals congenital physi- 
cal and mental weaknesses. They aU act and 
react upon each other and upon the weaknesses 
which nnderly them. 

The treatment and prevention of these dan- 
geroas habits involve complicated medical and 
psycholopcal problems which cannot be dis- 
cnssed at length in this book. In the following 
ohapter will be described the regulation and con- 
trol of these habits in so far as these habits are 
directly or obviously invasive in their effects. 
AU of these habits are more or less invasive. 
This is peculiarly tme of alcoholism. The al- 
coholist constantly menaces his fellows with 
acts of violence and other directly invasive con- 
duct. 

ALOOKOUSli AS A CAUSE OT POVBBTT AND CBIUl V 

Perhaps the most striking, thoagh not neces- 
sarily the worst, results from the use of alcohol 
are to be found in the forms of poverty, pauper- 
ism, and crime. It is impossible to measure ac- 
curately the influence of alcohol. Furthermore, 
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in the cases of poverty and pauperism it is 
f i^qaently difficult to ascertain whether the nse 
of alcohol was originally a cause or a result 

In many cases there is reason to believe that 
it was the misery of poverty which led to the nse 
of alcohol. But however this may be, the use 
of alcohol invariably accentuates the degree of 
destitution and drags its user down into Btill 
lower depths of misery. The records of the 
public and private philanthropic organizations 
furnish ample evidence of the large number of 
oases in which alcohol is a contributing when 
not the original cause of poverty and pauper- 
ism. 

The influence of alcohol in cansing crime is 
usually more immediate and direct than in the 
causation of poverty and pauperism. By its 
effect upon the aervons system, and especially 
the higher cerebral centers, it tends to weaken 
the powers of judgment and of self-control, thus 
lessening materially the responsibility of the 
individual for his conduct. 

Consequently, it becomes easy for the person 
under the influence of alcohol to commit acts 
which he would never think of committing when 
entirely free from this baneful influence. Un- 
der these conditions the individual is much more 
likely to commit crimes of violence than other 
kinds of crimes. The influence of alcoholic in- 
toxication upon crime, and especially in caus- 
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ing orimeB of violence has been stated in the 
following words : — 

" Consideriiig the several categories of seri- 
ous delinqaency, we have found that alcoholic 
intoxication is answerable for about 60 per cent 
of indictable mimes of violence, and for a ra- 
ther higher proportion of minor offences of the 
same class; that it is probably the cause of 
nearly half the crimes of last ; and that, on the 
other hand, it makes no appreciable contribu- 
tion to crimes of acquisitiveness. And we have 
further seen that, while in one form of sexual 
crime — ^rape on adnlts— 4be alcoholic condition 
which leads to the act may be no more than sim- 
ple drunkenness, all the other varieties of delin- 
quency dne to alcoholism depend almost entirely 
on the chronic intoxication."' 

But the indirect effects of alcohol in causing 
crime are perhaps even greater than its direct 
effects through intoxication. The habitual use 
of alcohol resulting in chronic alcoholism inca- 
piicitates many individuals for useful labor, 
thus rendering them incapable of supporting 
themselves, and weakens and gradually destroys 
their moral character. The combination of un- 
employment and moral degeneracy is very 
likely to lead the inebriate into vagabondage 
and mendicancy, and eventually to thieving and 

( W. C. SnlliTMi, lIODhol <md Crimt, in "Th« Drink Problem 
a T^^j," p. 170. 
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oQier forms of crimmallty. The influence of 
alcohol upon criminality in general has been 
well sxunmed np as follows : — 

"The psychic features of chronic alcoholic 
intoxication which are of especial criminalistic 
importance are, first, the ethical leveling which 
is here preeminent as long as the intoxication 
lasts, while it Is temporary during acute intoxi- 
cation; second, the lowering of the capacity for 
physical and mental work ; third, alcoholic psy- 
choses. The first two effects of chronic intoxi- 
cation are regularly met with; the last oocars 
only in a relatively small number of dironic 
alcoholics. It goes without saying, that the 
effects of acute intoxication on the emotions and 
on the psychomotricity accompany also chronic 
alcoholism, especially when it is complicated 
by an acute debauch. The connection between 
chronic alcoholism and criminality is frequently 
brought about through the individual's incapac- 
ity to satisfy the exigencies of life on account of 
the social incapacity caused by alcoholism. Of- 
ten the development of criminality in chronic 
alcoholics takes the following course: The ca- 
pacity for work is diminished, thus reducing the 
individual's ability to earn his livelihood, and 
bringing hixa to a lower social level; soon the 
individual can no longer supply his needs by 
means of work; the temptation to procure by 
criminal acts that of whidi he has need is not 
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late in coming, and when it does arrive the indi- 
vidnal Buccumbs to it, the moral degeneracy 
having already leveled the road to crime. In 
these cases, the crimes are often of an economic 
oi^er, such as thefts, swindling, foi^ery. 

"No prononnoed difference between acute 
and chronic alcoholic intoxication exists from 
the point of view of the dominant forms of crim- 
inality, a fact which is not surprising since 
chronic intoxications present themselves often 
under the form of a series of acate intoxica- 
tions. Frequently one finds also with chronic 
alcoholics, brutal crimes such as assault, mur- 
der, assassination, attempts to Mil. Neverthe- 
less, that which is the chief difference between 
the criminality of acute intoxication and that of 
(the) chronic one is that in the latter, economic 
crimes play a much greater role than in the 
former.*" 

It is impossible to measure accurately the in- 
fluence of alcohol upon criminality. The fol- 
lowing table indicates how many of the persons 
tried before the tribunaux correctionnels, 
namely, the lower criminal courts, in France in 
1909 were addicted to the use of alcohol : ^ 

• O. KInberg, Aknhol attd OHmteoIify, in tlie Jounwl of 
Orimima l Law and Orimtealafy, Vol. V., No. 4, November, 
1*14, pp. 67S-074. 

f Adapted from ■ table gtren bf M. Tventa, L'vloooUtm* «t 
la orimhiatiti In tba Arohivea d^anthropologie erimitttUt, Vol. 
XXVII, Jannur, 1B12, p. 23. 
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ALCOHOLISU: AKD CRIMINAIJTV IN FRANCE, ]0O» 

So. of Sq. Per ceirt 

Offen»e» Penoni Addicted Aidiottd 

Tried to Aloohot to Alookol 
Disordeil^ cooduet 

(B4baiiom et imt- 

rage») ia,4Sa «,927 42.0 

AMftult and bt.ttetj 

CCoup* et Net- 

auna) 34,1BB 9,760 28.6 

Sexukl crines (D4- 

lit§ ootttre let 

mamn 4,»37 837 16.0 

Uendi<!MiC7 8,1«3 1,167 14.2 

Theft 38,602 6,377 13.9 

Yagabondage 12,028 1,842 16.3 

Other offeiuea 76,224 7,&08 B.9 

IbtAl 189,699 33,418 17.G 



However, it is probable tbat the moderate ase 
of alcohol by a lar^ number of persons is do- 
ing more harm than the excessive use of it by 
a relatively small number of persons, and that 
the baneful effect of this moderate use upon the 
oommunity at large is a greater social evil than 
the pauperism and criminality produced by the 
excessive use. Indeed, it is hig^y probable 
that the general use of alcohol has acted to a 
small extent at least as a cheek upon social 
progress by loweriDg physical and mental effi- 
ciency and thus diminishing the capadty for in- 
tellectual achievement in particnlat. No other 
result could be expected from a widespread and 
long continued poisoning of the race. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BEOUIATION OF INTEHPEBAITOB 

Bt intemperance I mean the excessive and inr 
jnriona nse of any aubstanoe, solid or liquid, 
which is ingested by the hmnan body. Any food 
or beverage may be nsed to an excessive degree. 
As a matter of fact, much barm is caused by the 
intemperate use of food. But there is not the 
space in this book to describe all forms of intem- 
perance. In this chapter I shall discuss the 
regulation of the use of poisons and drugs, es- 
pecially alcohol, in so far as they are invasive 
in their effects. 

In the two preceding chapters I have de- 
scribed the evil results from the nse of alcohoL 
I have shown that from it result much crime, 
pauperism, and other grave social evils. Con- 
sequently, even though the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages may seem to be a purely personal mat- 
ter, it is in reality most invasive in its charac- 
ter, owing to the vast amount of injury alco- 
holism causes persons who do not use alcohol. 

It is, however, not an easy matter to regulate 
the nse of these beverages. I have already 
described the powerful forces which impel men 
to crave alcohoL These forces are too deeply 
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rooted to be eliminated hj represBive measures. 
Penal prohibitions against the use of alcohol 
coDstitate sumptuary le^i^ation, and are there- 
fore objectionable. Most of this legislation has 
failed entirely, and has often done far more 
harm than good. So that it is essential to act 
with great caution when attempting to regulate 
the llqnor traffic. 

PROHIBITION OF THB USB OF ALCOHOL 

The two principal methods which have been 
need in this country to regalate the sale and con- 
snmption of alcohol have been statewide prohi- 
bition and local option.^ Since the first pro- 
hibition law was enacted in Maine in 1846 sev- 
eral states have gone "dry" and then have be- 
come "wet" again. In recent years many of 
the Southern and Western states have enacted 
prohibition laws, so that at the time of the pres- 
ent writing (1917) twenty-three states are 
"dry."' These twenty-three states include 
about half of the area of continental United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, and over one-third 

1 Llqoor legialnticiii In this countTT hu bees deacribed in 
Tarions books, amaag which are the followingi — F. H. Wlnea 
snd J. Koran, "The Liquor Problem in Ita L«giaUtWe Ai^Mto," 
BcHitaa. 1S98; C. H. L. Sitea, "Cmtraliwd AdminiBtratfon of 
Liquor Lftws in tbe Anmican Commonwealtba," New York, 
1800. 

■ Tbeae ■tstaa are AUbanu, Arizona, Arkaniaa, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idabi^ Iowa, Kansaa, Maine, Michigan, MtwiMlppi, 
Montana, Nebraika, North Carolina, North Dakota, OkUioina, 
Orfgon, Soatb Carolina, South Dakota, Ten n wea . Vflgillia, 
Waahlngtou, and Weet Virginia. 
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of the population. It is impossible to state ao- 
cnrately how mnch of the remaining area and 
population is ' ' dry " under the local option laws. 

For the past fifteen years the per capita con- 
snmption of alcohol in this oonntry has re- 
mained abont the same, notwithstanding the 
fact that during these years many states have 
adopted prohibition and nmneroas local com- 
munities have done the same nnder local option 
laws. It is rather discouraging that so mudi 
pr<^ibitioii legislation has not yet diminished 
greatly the consumption of aleohoL But most 
of this legislation is very recent, and perhaps 
has not yet had enough time to have the desired 
effect. 

A number of comments may be made upon 
statewide prohibition. In the first place, the 
attempts to secure prohibitory legislation, 
whether successful or not, have caused an enor- 
mous amount of trouble in American politics. 
This has been due to the fact that the liquor 
trafBe is exceedingly profitable. Consequently, 
the liquor manufacturers and liquor dealers 
have naturally opposed such legislation with 
the utmost vehemence. They have organized 
and have contributed large sums for this pur- 
pose. Much of this money has been spent in 
bribes, husbmoney, and in contributions to the 
funds of political parties. Thus they have 
done much to corrupt our state politics by their 
unsorupnlons expenditure of money. 
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But an even greater evil which has arisen ont 
of the agitation over prohibitory legislation has 
been the extent to which the liquor issue has 
been complicated with other important issues. 
Inasmuch as in many states the liquor vote has 
been large and well under the control of the 
liqnor interests, it has been possible for the 
liquor representatives to intimidate and bull- 
doze those interested in other issues to give 
them their support in return for the support of 
the liquor gang. Thus the liquor interests have 
decided the fate of many important measures 
not even remotely connected with the liquor 
question. In fac^ however desirable prohibi- 
tion may have been, in many cases it has been 
doubtful whether it was worth the price which 
has been paid in the demoralizing effect of the 
liqnor agitation npon the decision of other pub- 
lie qnestiona.* 

In the second place, wherever statewide pro- 
hibitory legislation has been enacted it has 
never been possible to enforce it universally and 
sometimes scarcely at alL As a general rule, 
such le^slation has been enforced fairly suc- 

• "In every st&te le^Hlatnre the liquor queatian etandB 
•thwart all other legislation. Whether » particul&r bridg« 
■ball be built or public bighwaj oonstructed ia oftai deter- 
mined by the fact tiiat the wets are for It In » drj legtalature. 
The short ballot, civil-service reform, woman Buffrage, all hAva 
lost or won aud are winning or losing as they pidi their frienda 
between the wet« and dry a " (N. D. Baker, Lme, Polios, and 
Social Pnhlemt, In the ^llantio Uonthljf, Vol. CXVZ, July, 
1S15, p. 18.) 
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cessfally in the rural diatricts, but rarely ever 
has it been possible to enforce it to any great 
extent in the urban coDununities. Invariably 
it has been passed by the support of the rural 
voters and has been resented and defied by the 
urban population. Consequently, the law has 
been ignored in the main in the cities,* and has 
been an effective instnunent for corrupting the 
police. 

The same objections apply to a smaller ex- 
tent to local option. In local option the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic is determined upon by 
the local community, such as the county, the 
township, the city, or a sub-division of a city. 
Inasmuch as the issue involved is much smaUer 
in a local option election, the liquor interests do 
not usually expend as muoh money or put up 
as strong a fight to prevent prohibition. Con- 
sequently, local option legislation does not usu- 
ally demoralize politics as much as statewide 
prohibition. 

Inasmuch as public sentiment is almost in- 
variably in favor of the enforcement of a local 
option law, it is nsaally enforced fairly well, 
and there is not as much opportunity for the 
corrupting of the police and other local au- 
thorities. In this respect local option is ordi- 
narily much preferable to statewide prohibition. 

* During the last few years the present writer has wit- 
Braaed the public sale of alcoholic liquors in cities of aeveraJ 
ol the prohibition states. Among tbeae tUiat were Haine, 
Georgia, and TenneBaee. 
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However, in the case of both statewide pro- 
hibition and local option it is nsnally possible 
for the eonsmners to import liquor, and thas to 
nullify the law to a large extent. This is more 
feasible in the case of local option because a 
"wet" territory is almost invariably near at 
hand. In faot, it sometimes happens that a 
consumer of alcohol in a "dry" repon is 
tempted to drink more than if he was residing 
in a "wet" region, because he is forced to keep 
a large supply on hand in his own house. A 
few states are trying to prevent the importation 
of liquor by means of prohibitory legislation. 
The Federal Government has tried to help these 
states by a so-called "bone dry" law. But this 
requires an odious inquisition over the baggage 
of interstate travelers, and it is therefore diffi- 
cult to enforce such laws. 

A third possibility in the way of prohibitory 
legislation, which has not yet been tried in this 
country, is national prohibition. It is difficult 
to predict what would be the outcome of such 
le^slation. If a Federal law was enacted for- 
bidding the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages in this conutry, and also forbidding 
their importation from other countries, it would 
probably not be so easy to secure these bever- 
ages as it is now in the states and local commu- 
nities in which prohibition prevails.' But it ia 

■ SiDce the above wat irrHt^n Coii|^>b, in Decaober, 1S17, 
pnqMMcd to tlM tJtatM an amendment to tli« Federal Consti- 
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impoBsible to foretell how BnoceBsfuIly the Fed- 
eral govenunent could enforce such a law in 
many cities and other communitieB in which 
there is still a strong sentiment in favor of the 
liquor traffic Since the beginning of the Ea- 
ropean War, national prohibition has been 
adopted in Bassia and in a partial form in some 
other oonntries. Bat it is still too early to as- 
certain how snccessfol this prohibition is des- 
tined to be. 

As I have already stated, twenty-three of the 
states oomprising about half of the area of this 
country and including over one-third of the pop- 
ulation have statewide prohibition. A consid- 
erable portion of the remainder of the country 
has prohibition under the local option laws. In 
the "wet" territory the liquor traffic is par- 
tially restrained in one way or another by the 
law. Unfortunately, however, the consumption 
of liquor goes on apace, in spite of all this pro- 
hibitory and restrictive legislation. 



OtHEB METHODS OS* BBOtnjATIKa AIjOOHOLIBU 

In a few states has been tried the so-called 
"dispensary" system. Under this system the 
retail trade in liquor is condnoted through dis- 
pensaries managed by the state or local gov- 

tntion protiiWtiiiR the liquor trafBe in thie country. If this 
amendment It ratified bj thr<>«-fourllia of the St&tes within 
Mr«n ya,n, it will become a part of Uie Constitution. 
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ernment.^ It was tried first in Sooth Caro- 
lina, and later in Georgia, Alabama, North Car- 
olina, and South Dakota. All of these now are 
prohibition states, which fact snggests that the 
dispensary system is an easy stepping stone to 
statewide prohibition. The object of the sys- 
tem is presomably to disconrage the ase of li- 
quor. But when the revenue from the liquor 
trafiSc is applied to lower the taxation rates, it 
is the tendency of the government to encourage 
as much as possible the sale of liquor. If this 
revenue could be expended in providing coun- 
ter-attractions to the saloon, the dispensary 
system would be more effective as a check upon 
the consnmption of liquor. 

The state monopoly of the liquor traffic has 
been tried in several European countries." In 
Russia previous to prohibition there existed 
the governmental vodka monopoly. In Sweden 
and Norway the sale of spirits is under the con- 
trol of the local eonunnnes which may form com- 
panies (samlags) for this purpose, if they so 
desire. This system, whidb was first tried at 
Gothenburg, has reduced greatly the consump- 
tion of spirits. It does not control the sale of 
beer and wine. 

Over practically all of the "wet" territory in 
this country prevails the high license system. 

• Seo J. Rowntree and A. Sb«rw«l1, "Th« TemparuuM Problam 
ud Social Refonn," 7lh «dit.. New York, 1900; J. Komi, 
"Alcohol and Societf," Nev York, 1916. 
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Under this syBtem the tiqtior dealers are re- 
quired to pay large amns for the privilege of 
Belling liquor. This provideB a large revenoe 
for the federal, state, or local government. It 
acts as a check upon the dealer, since he may be 
deprived of his license if he violates the law. 
Furthermore, the holders of the licenses are 
usually anxious to aid the officers of the law in 
suppressing illicit selling of liqnor. 

The liqnor traffic is also restricted by night 
and Sunday closing laws. In many communi- 
ties it is impossible to enforce these laws, es- 
pecially the Sunday closing, because of the pop- 
ular sentiment against them. In many cities 
there is a large population of European birth 
which favors the Continental Sunday with op- 
portunities for recreation in drinking places 
and elsewhere.^ Fortunately for this country 
this element in the popolation does not sympa- 
thize with the Puritanical New England Sunday 
which, destroys the joy of living for one day of 
the week. Unfortunately this Puritanical in- 

« Toe uample, ftt tho time of the prweot writing (1017) to 
New York Citj 11UU17 of the mJooob trt- op^i on Sunday to 
defiance of the Uw. To b« rare, the decorum of this so-called 
"bol;" day la appropriately observed by cioiing the front door 
and excluding euatomera from the bar, so that the lale of liquor 
eaonot be seen from the outside. But tn the back room may 
gather all who wish to indulge. And yet the police and othar 
muniripal antboritics of New Ycvk City can hardly be blamed 
for this wholesale violation of the law. It would probably 
take more than the whole police force to keep the saloona 
continnonsly closed on that day, while the police have otliar 
Important dutlea to perfonn. 
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flnence still prohibits on Sunday many Mnds 
of recreation which are beneficial as well as 
some that are harmfol. The sitoation thos cre- 
ated leads to widespread violation of the law 
and cormption of the police. 

Legal regulation of drinking by minors and 
of excessive drinking exists over most if not all 
of the "wet" territory. The prohibition of the 
sale of liquor to minors doubtless is an excellent 
regulation, and sboald be enforced as strin- 
gently as possible. The law against exc^sive 
drinking is very drastic in some places, as, for 
example, in Kassachnaetts where drunkenness 
itself is a crime. Snch a law is absolutely in- 
excusable because it is an invasion of individ- 
ual rights and because it stigmatizes relatively 
inoffensive persons as criminals. Many such 
persons have been degraded and have become 
oriminals largely as a result of being sent to 
prison for drunkenness.' But in most places 
only public intoxication and the disorderly con- 
duct and vagrancy resulting from it are crim- 
inal. 

Inebriety doubtless requires a good deal of 
legal restraint, but this should not be penal in 
its character. Barely ever is it possible to 
care an inebriate by means of incarceration in 
a prison or by fining. What is usually needed 

• Sm my "iDebiiet; to Boston," New York, 1900, for a de< 
■criptloD of thcM conditioDi in the largest eitj in Maau- 
chusetts. 
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ie Beqnestration in an asylom or hospital for 
inebriates, or in an indnstrial or farm colony. 
By this means the habit can be cared in most 
cases. Where there is a physiological diathesis 
towards alcoholism, permanent sequestration 
in an asylmn may be necessary if the patient 
is a menaoe to the welfare of others. I have 
outlined a scientific scheme of treatment for 
inebriates in another work.' 

It is difBcolt indeed to de<ade which is the 
wisest method of curbing the liquor evil. At 
present the methods in use are in a state of flux 
and constant change. So long as the condi- 
tions of modem life stimulate a strong desire 
for alcohol it is doubtful if it wiU be possible to 
abolish it entirely. The nervous strain of eco- 
nomic uncertainty, overwork, poverty, many 
kinds of disease, and various other forms of 
needless misery are sure to give rise to the crav- 
ing for stimulants such as alcohol. Conse- 
quently, the absolute prohibition of the use of 
alcohol aU at once would doubtless lead to a 
good deal of illicit distillation and to the sub- 
stitution for it of more deleterious substances. 

It is therefore probably wiser not to adopt 
drastic prohibitory measures, but to strive 
mainly to rem^fe tbe-oanaes -of - a l c ofaoli sffl.V 
There is all the more reason to hope that grad- 
ual measures will be effective in the long run 
because certain preventive factors are having 

• See m; "iBebriet^ in Boston." ' 
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more and more influence. In the industrial 
world it is coming to be recognized that the use 
of alcohol is not compatible with efficiency. 
Healthful recreations are taking the place of 
alcoholic indolgenoe. Thns the saloon, which 
has been to a large extent a poor man's dnb, is 
rapidly losing its baneful inflnence. So that 
the liquor evil will in coarse of time die a oat- 
aral death. 

TBB 8T7PPBBSSION OF DBITG HABITS 

The habitual use of narcotic and hypnotic 
drugs is so much more baneful to the individ- 
nal than alcoholism that it should be repressed 
with much more drastic measures. The sale of 
these drugs should be permitted only upon the 
written order of a physiraan, dentist, veterina- 
rian, or other duly authorized person of scien- 
tific training. Any unlawful sale should be se- 
verely punished. The manufacture and impor- 
tation of these drugs should be carefully su- 
pervized by the government in order to forestall 
as far as possible their illicit sale. 

But the unfortunate victims of these poison- 
ous drugs should not be punished by the penal 
law. Imprisonment will not ordinarily cure 
them of these insidious habits and is almost cer- 
tain to injure them in other ways. Where, how- 
ever, there is little hope of curing them other- 
wise and they are a menace to others, they 
should be sequestered in hospitals and asylums 
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where they will receive scientific care and treat- 
ment. Farthermore, every effort shoald be di- 
rected towards preventing the overwork, dis- 
eases, nervous strain, and misery of all sorts 
which give rise to these baneful habits. 
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CHAPTBB VI 

THE TYPES OF OAMBUVa 

Mankind possesses a deeprooted tendency to 
take risks Which manifests itself in the spirit 
of adventnre and is strengthened by the desire 
to gain something. This human tendenoy has 
been of great social valne, because it has led the 
way to a vast amonnt of hmnan achievement. 
Without the impnise to venture many enter- 
prizes would not have been undertaken which 
have produced much wealth for mankind. 

On the other hand, this tendency has caused a 
certain amount of loss. Many enterprizes have 
been undertaken which have proved to be un- 
productive. Furthermore, the venturesome im- 
pulse has often induced individuals to attempt 
to gain something when there was no possibil- 
ity of producing anything. In other words, a 
chance has been taken on winning something 
from another person where the loser will lose 
as much as the winner will gain. Gambling 
consists in taking the risk of winning from or 
losing to another person without creating any- 
thing of human and social value.* 

1 nobaon haa deftii«d framblinfr at foUoWa: — "Qamblliig ti 
the de(«rminatloa of the ownership of property bj appeal to 
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THE FOBMS Or GAMBLING 

The purest form of gambling is where no skill 
whatsoever is involved bnt the outcome of the 
wager depends entirely upon chance, as in the 
tossing of a coin. In other forms of gambling 
more or less skill ia involved, as in some games 
of cards ; in betting npcm the result of an ath- 
letic event or an election, where knowledge, 
foresight, and jndgment may influence favor- 
ably the ontcome of the betting; etc When 
skill becomes the predominating factor in de- 
termining the ontcome, the aleatory element dis- 
appears almost entirely. 

Evidences of gambling can be fomid as far 
back as historical records extend, as, for exam- 
ple, in ancient Egypt, Greece, and Borne, among 
the Hebrews, etc.' Furthermore, this custom 
has been found among practically every primi- 

diknce." (J. A. Hobson, The Bthioi of QamhlUtg, In "Betting 
U)d Qvnbllng," edited by B. S. Rowntree, LoDdon, IBOC, p. 1.) 
In this definitioD the onproductivenesa of gambling ia not 
spedflcallj stated, though it is donbtleae tneMit to Implf It. 

A l<ssl definition of gambling ia furnished in the foUowing 
words: — "TlieTe are two etaential characteriBties of a wagering 
eontract: flnt, an UDaseertained event; secondly, the parties 
to tbe contract must st«nd respectively either to gain or lose, 
Moording as the uncertainty shali be dptermlned In the one way 
or in the other." (W. Coldridge and W. F. Swords, "The Law 
of Gambling, QtU and Criminal," £nd edit., I«ndoii, 1013, p. 
I) 

■ Many treatlsM fnmiih acoounts ot gambling tn the past. 
The following are specially devoted to the history of gambling: 
—A. Steinmcts, "The Gaming Table," 2 vols., London, 1870; 
J. Ashton. "Tlw History of Gambling in England." Iiondon, 
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tive people whidi has been obseired. It ia 
probable that it originated soon after the evolu- 
tion of language facilitated mental interconrBe 
and the exchange of ideas between human be- 
ings. It has been and is widespread among the 
<uvilized peoples of Europe and America. 

It wonld be utterly impossible to enumerate 
all the different kinds of gambling. Wagers 
have donbtlesB been laid with respect to nearly 
every conoeivable contingency in human life. 
They are common with regard to the weather; 
the outcome of military, political, and economic 
events ; all kinds of games and sporting events ; 
as a result of many contrivances which are de- 
vized for the special purpose of encouraging 
gambling, such as lotteries, wheels, slot ma- 
diinea, dice games, etc. 

The forms of gambling may be classified in 
at least two different ways. The first classi- 
fication is of gambling in leisure time recrea- 
tional activities, and gambling in business af- 
fairs. Leisure time gambling takes place in 
connection with cards and other indoor games, 
racing and other outdoor sports, elections and 
other events, etc. Business gambling is in the 
form of speculating in securitiea and produce 
in stock and produce exchanges and elsewhere, 
and sometimes in insurance and certain other 
lines of business. Psychologically the distinc- 
tion between leisure time and business gambling 
is not absolute and they frequently shade into 
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each other. Many persone taking part in Idis- 
nre time gambling are impelled largely by the 
economic desire to gain which predominates in 
bosinesa gambling. Some persona wander into 
bnainess gambling in search of recreation. 

The second classification is of amatenr gam- 
bling, and professional, commercialized gam- 
bling. Amatenr gambling inclvdes all of the 
gambling of those who do not make a profes- 
sion of gambling, whether it be in leisure time 
or in bosinesB gambling. It inclodes most of 
the leisure time gambling in card games, sneh 
games as "pitch and toss," gambling in connec- 
tion with sporting events, much of the betting 
on elections, etc Under this head also may be 
included "raffles" conducted by churches, phil- 
anthropic societies and other organizations, 
even though these lotteries are so devized that 
they are certain to make money for the oigani- 
zation. Bnt most of the gambling which they 
encourage among their adherents may be ac- 
curately desoribed as amatenr in its character. 
Under amateur gambling may also be included 
the gambling of the persons who stray into the 
stock and produce markets, and there nsually 
become the "lambs" to be shorn by the profes- 
sional, business gamblers. 

PBOFESBIOKAL OAMBUNO 

Professional, commercialized gambling in- 
cludes all of the gambling of those who make a 
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profession of gambling and engage in it solely 
for purposes of gain. Some of their gambling 
is in connection with the leisare time gambling 
of amatenrs, and the rest of it is in business 
affairs. Among the professional gamblers are 
the card sharps; the owners and managers of 
gambling casinos; the operators of gambling 
machines, snch as ronlette wheels, wheels of 
fortune, slot machines, etc ; tbe booIonakerB and 
tonts who organize the betting at horse races ; 
the managers of racmg pool rooms ; the organ- 
izers of dice games, lotteries, etc. ; many of the 
persons placing election bets on the "carb"; 
many of the speculators in the stock and prod- 
uce markets ; etc. 

Much of the professional gambling is carried 
on with a certainty or almost a certainty of 
gaining something. To this extent it is not 
genuine gambling for the professional, but is so 
only for the amateur gambler whom he is fleec- 
ing. The only aleatory element whidi remains 
for the professional is with respect to the 
amount which he will succeed in securing from 
bis victim. 

This so-called gambling of the professional is 
nsnally regarded as honest if the amateur is 
aware before he enters tbe game that the profes- 
sional who has organized it is sure to win, and 
yet is willing to, participate in it to enjoy the 
excitement of the game and in the hope of win- 
ning from his fellow amateur gamblers. This 
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is the sitaation in the well managed gambling 
easinoa where it is oniversally known that the 
bank is sure to win in the long mn, and fre- 
quently at a pre-detennined fixed rate.' Thus 
the professional becomes, in effect, the organ- 
izer of a gambling game to meet the widespread 
demand for gambling facilities. 

Bnt most of the so-called gambling of pro- 
fessionals is not "honest," in the conventional 
sense, beoaase the amatenr does not know that 
the professional is playing a "snre thing." 
Thos card sharps lie in wait in hotels, on trans- 
atlantic liners, and in other public places, and 
hoodwink their victims by passing themselves 
off as amatenrs interested only in a "friendly" 
game. Operators of gambling machines "fix" 

*It la aaid that at the casino in Monte Carlo eetch of the 
eigbt gambling tables areragea a AaMy profit of about $2500. 
(B. 8. Rowntree, "Betting and Gambling," Lcaidon, 190S, p. 
181.) 

Tha following ^dotation gives further detailt rq;ardlng the 
profits of the Monte Carlo casino: — "Ws bare seen that in a 
yvtLT tt haa won {1,620,000 more than it has lost, bnt it lotea 
sometimes. To lose £4,000 in a day Is quite a common experi- 
ence^ The bighest loss the bank — that is, the casino — has 
ever experienced in one day Is, in round flgures, £16,000. But 
tt is on record that in the course of two or three eapedallj 
nntudcj daya the canino lost £32,000. On the other hand, the 
lero helping, the bank mmally wins, and when especisllj for- 
tnnat« its winningt are larger than those of tbe publia While 
the highest record credits the public with having won in a 
singia 6mj £IS,000. there exists In the blator; of the casino 
the record of a day when it Is credited In the Goremnient 
acoonnta with having won £36,000. That Is the largest proSt 
rsaliaed in one dsy since the casino has tieen la ciiatence." 
(A. Smitb, "Monaco and Moato Carlo," London, 1912, pp. 
S4S-S44.) 
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ibem so that the player can rarely if ever win 
anything. Bookmakers circulate fake infor- 
mation before races. "Wire tapping" pool 
rooms are organized to which false inf orma* 
tion is sent The promoters of dice games load 
the dice. All kinds of confidence games are car- 
ried on under the guise of gambling. 

In the stock and produce markets false infor- 
mation is spread to stimulate the buying or sell- 
ing of certain securities or commodities. Ad- 
vance information with regard to the declara- 
tion of dividends is furnished to certiun bro- 
kers. "Wash sales" in which the same secur- 
ity or eommodity is both bought and sold 
through different brokers by the same individ- 
ual are carried on for the purpose of deceiving 
. the public and stimulating active dealing in the 
stock or commodity. 

It is obvious that all of these methods and 
many others which might be mentioned are 
fraudulent and deceitful in their oharaoter. 
The professionals who use them are dtieats 
and thieves, frequently more contemptible in 
their nature than ordinary thieves, because of 
the underhanded methods used by them. This 
is so-called "dishonest" professional gambling, 
which is not genuine gambling, but fraud and 
cheating. The great majority of professional 
gamblers are in reality criminals who are 
preying upon society by taking advantage of 
certain human weaknesses. 
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OAMBLINQ IN THE VSTTSD STATES 

The forces for gambling in the United States 
have been very strong. This is donbtless dne 
in part to the fact that the popnlation is made 
np largely of a pioneer stock possessing mnch 
of the spirit of adventure. Furthermore, the 
new conditiona and the vast array of natural 
resonrces upon this continent have offered in- 
nomerable opportunities for risking one's for- 
tune. The result has been an excitable and 
eager people ready to risk almost anything in 
an nndertaking in the hope of gain. 

Bat leisure time gambling also has been very 
prevalent in this country. In the early days of 
onr national history lotteries were numerous, 
frequently being held to aid in the oonstruction 
of public buildings, churdieB, etc* A big lot- 
tery persisted for many years in Louisiana and 

4H«Mutor, writing of thla time, tmyt that "it wu with 
the m(aw7 eoll«etcd from the wie of lotUiT-ticket* that MaaM- 
ehntetta eaeowngtd eottoi-ipiniiliig and paid the aalariea of 
man; of her offleera: that the City Hall wa« enlarged at New 
Yvtic, that the Conrt-Houee wae rebuilt at Elizabeth, that the 
Ubrar; was inereaeed at Harvard, that maoj of the tnoet pre- 
teatlona bnildinge were put up at the Federal cl^." (J. B. 
UeHariOT, "A BlebM7 of the People of the United Stato," 
New Torlc, 1B8S, Vol. I, p. 596.) 

UcUaater eollected at random from » few of the newi^para 
for the Tear 1780-1790 a lirt of lotteriee and their pnrpowe, of 
which the (ollowtng ve a few eamplea: — Wtndaor Coun^ 
Orammar Sdiool Lottery, Vermont; Leicester Academy Lot- 
terr> Haiaachlttetti; Proiideiice Greet Bridge Lottery, Rhod* 
leliwd; Peterabnrg Chnrcb Lottery, Virginia; Alexandria Pr«a< 
tiTteriaa Chnreh Lottery, Virginia; Hebrew Lottery to remov* 
dtbt «n ^oagogUB, Feiuuylvania. (Op. cU., pp. S88-S80.) 
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WAS patronized from all parts of this country. 
QambUng has been widespread among the 
miners and lambermen in the West. There 
have been many well known gambling resorts. 
Until comparatively recently Saratoga was no- 
torious the world over. Horse racing and pu- 
gilism have stimulated a large amount of gam- 
bling. The popularity of poker in this country 
is an indication of the strength of the gambling 
spirit, while in recent years bridge has rivaled 
poker in popularity, especially among the 
women. Lotteries are frequently held by 
churches and philanthropic organizations under 
the euphemistic title of "rafBes." When re- 
ligious and conventional moral scraples inter- 
fere with the use of money in gambling at cards 
or in lotteries, "prizes" are g^ven which have 
been purchased with the money. Elections and 
athletic events have stimnlated an enormous 
amonnt of gambling in this country.' 

Professional gambling also has been rampant 
in this country. Much of it has been of the 
most fraudulent type. Confidence men, card 
sharps, bnnco steerers, and tricksters of all 
kinds have found many gullible victims for their 
vile traps. Unfortunately they have been aided 

■ It wu estimated (d the cunent newapapera tbkt from six 
to dght milliona of dollars were wagered on the )weeidaitji.l 
election of 1916 in New York City alone. It was reported 
that one man risked half a million dollars on the ontcoine of the 
election, and another man two hundred thoueand dollare. It 
is, of eonrse, impossible to estimate ev« roughly the total 
amount of betting on the election throughout the oonntr;. 
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and abetted by the fact that smart trickery, 
when snccesBful, has been accorded a sort of 
esteem by a portion of the American public. 

OAMBLINO IN EUBOPE 

li we torn to a comparison of gambling in 
the United States and in Europe, certain differ- 
ences may be noted. In all probability there ia 
less business gambling in Europe than in this 
country. At any rate, the Europeans fre- 
quently aoGuse the Americans of being greater 
business gamblers.' This difference is to be 
expected in view of the differences in economic 
conditions. The economic institutions of Eu- 
rope are much older aud probably more stable 
than those in this country. The European nat- 
ural resources were exploited long before those 
of this continent, and there is much less oppor- 
tunity for business enterprize there than here. 

* "The American people are r^arded by foreigners aa the 
greatest of all apeculatore. The opportunitiea for great acen- 
malation of wealth, the boldnesa which chararterizea the Ten- 
tores of the leaden In the buslneea world, and the hrllliant 
■nraeaa with which their imdertakiiigs are oft«n carried imt, 
hare excited, if not the admiration, at least the wonder of all 
oheervers. EapeeMly hs« attention been widely called to the 
more distinctive epeonlative operations of the stock and produce 
marltets. Specniation proper, as well as the speculative spirit 
of vast industrial enterprise, has had its most stiilting de- 
Telopmoit perhaps in the United States. The greatest specn- 
iation in prodnce which the world has ever seen has grown 
np recently in Chicago, while a spemUtive market of almost 
imeqnaled niAgnltude is foimd in the Stock Exchange of New 
York." (H, C. Emery, "Speculation on the Stock and Froduc* 
- " « of the United Statee," New Tfork, 18M, p. 7.) 
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Eoonomio status is mnch more ri^d there than 
here. The law probably regulates business 
gambling more effectively in Europe than in 
this country. AH of these differences would 
naturally tend to increase the opportonities for 
business gambling in this country over those in 
Europe. 

It is more difficult to compare the extent of 
leisure time gambling on the two continents. It 
is believed by many Americans that there is 
much more of this type of gambling in Europe 
than here. This belief probably arises out of 
the fact that gambling is officially recognized 
in many of the European countries and that 
some of their governments derive profits from 
the gambling. For example, in France the gov- 
ernment requires that all the betting at the race 
courses be earried on through the Port Mutuel. 
This is a gambling syndicate which is forced to 
share its profits with the Assistance Publique, 
namely, the public charities. In Italy a lottery 
is conducted by the govemmeni In the prin- 
cipality of Monaco all of the expenses of the 
government are borne by the gambling casino 
at Monte Carlo. 

The official recognition and exploitation of 
gambling in Europe has led many Americans to 
believe that European governments are not so 
alive to the evils of gambling as onr own gov- 
ernment, and that, therefore, Europeans are 
more addicted to leisure time gambling t}iKn 
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Americans. As a matter of fact, this belief 
does injustice to these govermnents. Most of 
them have tried to suppress gambling in the 
past and have found it impossible. They have 
therefore adopted the policy of regolating gam- 
bling in order to eliminate frand and cheating, 
and have devoted some of the revenue derived 
from It to pahlio ases. 
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CHAPTER Vn 



THB OAHBLINO IHPUI£B AND BBQUIATIOIT OF 
) ITS B7n£ 

I J The gambling impulse is a complex psycho- 

f, Jogical phenomenon. The principal mental f ac- 

y^tor underlying gambling doubtless is a belief, 
or, to say the least, a faith, in In<^. But this 
does not seem to be a belief In mere chance. If 
it were, it would soon lead to a recognition of 
the mathematical law of probability, and this 
would discourage the gambler from gambling. 
It would be evident that in the long run the 
gains and the losses from gambling in general 
equalize, so that gambling is a profitless under- 
aking. 



N^ 



THE ANIMISTIC BASIS OF OAMBUNO 



It is, on the contrary, an anthropomorphic 
belief in luck, namely, a belief in a personified 
luck which will some time or other bring for- 
tune to the gambler. So that the faith of the 
gambler is another aspect of the animistic and 
anthropomorphic tendency of the human mind 
which displays itself also in magic and reli- 
gion.* Indeed, religion itself is sometimes de- 

1 One writer on the paycbolofry of gKinblEng has described the 
gambler's faith in luck in the following words: — 
"It U not blind change which now decides, but there ia a 
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&ied as a belief in luck. Farthermore, many of 
the gambling implements of primitive men have 
had their origin in methods of divination, and 
some of them are still need for both pnrposes.' 
For example, playing cards are nsed to fore- 
tell the fatare even in civilized oonntries. 
In view of the animistio and anthropomorphic 

wlUing power. lAwleMnesB is put Bside for fate, law or will. 
Tikis ia the very meaning of luok, the subatitution of a ooD- 
acloua, determining force or will, for an indeUrminable, precari- 
oua, faeadleae diance, — law in place of lawlesineae. The ooa- 
teat DOW becomes one between the playo's, each man's luck, 
against each other man's. It is not now a questiim of blind 
dumce, but this — do yon or I stand better with the deciding 
power, who willsT This, sayi Brinton, is the one feature 
underlying all religions — vit., that the great force of the world 
is a p«rsonaJ will. Iliis also is the feature which lies deepest 
in the gambler's consefousnew. The attraction toward this 
dark, inscrutable power, plus a personal interest, is the baclc- 
ground motii's. One hopea bj gripping the very ground of 
things to obtain the conviction of certitude. It so fascinates, 
on* la impelled to experiment with it, test its relatiim to his 
own personality. It is a semi-unconsclons desire — one ven- 
tures when he eonld not explain the reason." (C. J. France^ 
Tha Oamhling Impulie, in the Am. Jour, of Ptyohology, VoL 
Xllf, No. 3, Jnly, 1»02, p. 398.) 

In thia connection may be mentioned Pascal's "wager of 
life." Pascal was both theologian and mathematician, but in 
thia instance he acted aa a theologian and not as a mathemati- 
cian. He asserted that you may bet either that there is a god 
or that there is no god. But, he argued, you will lose nothing 
by betting on Gk>d and. you may win everything, ao why not bet 
on QodI It is evident that this is not pure gambling, because, 
with the t>iaa of Uie tbeologian, Pascal baa diahoneatly weighted 
the wager heavily in behalf of Ood. 

I See, for example, Stewart Culin, CIt«M amd Piaying Cords, 
III the "Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
ises," Washington, 1BQ8, "Report of the National Museum," 
pp. 666-042. This monograph pves a Iragtby catalogue of 
games and implements for divination. Other examples can be 
found in many anthropologics I and ethnographic worka. 
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basis of gambling, it is not surprising that gam- 
bling is accompanied by a vast mass of super- 
stitions. Indeed, the confirmed gambler is one 
of the most superstition^ of human beings. 
Thns he comes to the gambling game with an 
image of the Ctoddess Fortnna, if a pagan, or 
of the Virgin Mary, if a Christian, or a coin 
blessed by the Pope whidi he is sure will briflg 
bim good luck. 

A card player who is losing will change his 
seat, or turn bis chair, or walk around the table. 
If he wins while wearing a certain suit he will 
wear that suit thereafter when playing. 
Changes in luck are aapposed to accompany 
changes of habit or other obanges in the life of 
the gambler. These beliefs reveal the sfut^e 
kind of crude reasoning from analogy which un- 
derlies sympathetic magic. 

It has also been suggested that gambling ap- 
peals to the instinct of pugnacity In human be- 
ings.' Where a measure of skill is involved in 

*TbomM seem* inclined to attribute gKmbling entirely to 
this factor. I think that be ezagKerat«e its importance. H« 
baa, however, fumiahed a good analj-ais of Its iaflnencs, as ia 
indicatad in the folloving passage: — 

"We are now, perhaps, in a position to understand how 
gambling comei to exiit and why it is so fascinating. It ia a 
means of keeping up the coaRiA interest and of securing M 
the plesBUre-paln Kaastions of confli<Tt activity with little effort 
and no drudgery; and, incidentally or habitually, it may be a 
means of securing mon^—that is, potential satisfactiDns of aU 
possible kinds, through tbe gains accruing to the winner. In 
gambling the risk is imminent, the attention is strained, th* 
emotions strong; and evm where the elenient of skill is re* 
moved entirely and thp decision left to chanoe, an emotional 
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a gambling game there is Bome jastifioation for 
a feeling of rivalry and of conflict. But this 
feeling seems to be present even among gam- 
blers engaged in pure giimbling where there is 
no skill whatsoever involved- In these cases 
the basis for the feeling seems to be a snper- 
stitions belief in one's influence with the dark 
and inscrutable powers which determine the 
outcome of the gambling game. While this be- 
lief is not usually formulated in so many words, 
it is revealed in the gambler's feeling and faith 
' that he or she must win. 

In some gamblers, perhaps in many of them, 
there is an inordinate self-confidence whic^ re- 
veals itself in a belief in one's prevailing luck 
and certainty of success in the long run. This 
belief belongs in the same category with similar 
beliefs in luck, in favoring deities, in guardian 
angels, etc The gamblers who are willing to 
take great risks, who are willing to hazard ev- 
erything upon one throw, belong in the class 
with those who believe that they were bom un- 
der a lucky star, that they are diUdren of des- 
tiny, etc These are they who make huge 

rMctkm UMlogtnu to the feeUi^ in the genuine conflict Is felt. 
From thu standpoint oai profaleni is not ao much to a«oount 
for the gambler «« to Account for the busineas-mMi. The gun- 
ing instinct is bom in all nonnal persons. It Is one ax- 
prewion of a powerful reflex fixed far bade in animal ezperl- 
ence. He instinct is, in itself, right and Indispensable, but 
we discriminate between its applications." (W. I. lliomas, 
The Oaming Inatinot, in the Am. Jour, of Sooiolog]/, V<d. VI, 
Ho. 0, Vmj, 1901, p. TSO.) 
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daims for themselves, who sometimea profess 
to be snper-hnman if not snpernataral and di- 
vine, who undertake vast enterprizes frequently 
without the slightest rational basis for expect- 
ing success. To this class belonged Jesns and 
Mohammed, Alexander and Napoleon. 

AVABICE IN OAMBUHO 

The gambling impulse is mightily reenf oroed 
by avarice. The possibility of acquiring prop- 
erty without working for it, of getting some- 
thing for nothing, is too strong a temptation 
for many persons. However irrational it may 
be to take the risk of losing, greed frequently 
overcomes prudence and the chance is taken. 

Some gamblers claim that they are attracted 
only by the excitement of the game and have no 
interest in winning. In a few cases there may 
appear to be some basis for this assertion, be- 
cause the gambler does not need to win. But it 
is doubtful if even in these exceptional cases a 
person can continue to gamble very long with- 
out awakening the sentiment of avarice, which 
will thereafter furnish an additional incentive 
for gambling. In most oases there is sufficient 
need to arouse the avaricious motive from the 
outset. 

The excitement of the game doubtlesB serves 
as one of the incentives to gamble in most eases. 
This is true for both rich and poor alike. It 
furnishes a change from the ennui and boredom 
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of the monotony of everyday life. It affords 
relief from the strain of this life, even though 
it may substitute for it a different kind of a 
strain. But to the poor it gives the additional 
excitement of a (jhance, however slight it may 
be, of improving their economic condition ma- 
terially. This is particularly true of the lot- 
teries in which large prizes are offered. How 
dazzling to the poor is the grand prix in the big 
lottery which means comparative wealth and 
Inxnryt What powerful emotion must be 
"aroused by the mere thought of winning itf* 

THE PREDOMINANOE OF BMOTION OVEB SEASON 
m OAMBLIKQ 

The above discussion shows dearly the pre- 
dominance of emotion over reason in the gam- 
bling impulse. This has been illustrated in the 
faith in Inck, in the superstitions of gamblers, 
in the love of conflict, in the excitement accom- 
panying the game, in the greed it awakens, etc. 
Indeed, it is evident that gambling is wholly ir- 
rational, for it is invariably a foolish ri^ to 
take. 

In spite of this fact the gambling impulse is 
very insidious, and almost invariably increases 

*Tbe writer bu beai prnent n.t Uie gktherlng of » raat 
tlircMi^ of perKOfl of M emiditions and cUmsh in the main 
tqnare of a Urge European city vho bad aaHambled to witness 
tli« poating of tbe winning nnmbers In a big state lottery. It 
waa a atrlliing Tiaible maaifeitation of tbe power of the 
gambling impnlae. 
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rapidly in strength as it is encouraged. This 
is dne to the fact that the emotions which ac- 
company it are greatly enhanced as they are in- 
dulged. So that the gambler speedily becomes 
more superstitions, more oontenljons, more ar- 
aricions, and more desirous of the excitement of 
gambling. Thus the gambling habit becomes 
more or less firmly fixed upon its votary. In 
some cases the gambler becomes the victim of 
a positive mania which is almost a form of 
mental derangement and which can rarely if 
ever be overcome." 

It is difficult to compare directly the gambling 
impulse in men and in women. It is probably 
true that there is much more gambling among 
men than among women. But whether this is 
due entirely to the fact that they have many 
more opportunities to gamble in ^eir more ac- 
tive life, or is dne in part to a stronger gam- 
bling impulse, it is impossible to ascertain. It 
is possible, and perhaps probable, that, owing 
to their more conservative nature, women are 
less ready than men to take chances. But when 
they once embark upon a gambling career, 
women seem to cast caution to the winds quite 
as much as men. Certain it is that some women 
are as inveterate in their gambling as the con- 
firmed male gamblers. 

■ Cf. p. Solltn and G. DanTille, pMtton d« jeu »t mattM du 
jeu, in tbe RevMe pkihsophique. Vol. LXV, June, 1906, pp. 
Mi-576. 
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Many if not most of the evils which arise from 
gambl^g have been eoggested in the above dis- 
cnssion. It is obvions that faith in chance and 
hick is diametrically opposed to the idea of law 
and order which ia promoted by science and 
philosophy, namely, by a rational view of the 
universe. On account of its animistic nature 
the gambler's belief in Inck fosters all sorts of 
vulgar superstitions which have absolutely no 
basis or justification in fact, and which are re- 
pudiated even by many of the gamblers in their 
rational moments. • 

The progress of civilization on its intellectual 
side must be measured by the extent to which 
it gives currency to the conception of law and 
order in the universe and of natural causal re- 
lations in the sequence of events. It is evident 
that gambling is utterly incompatible with this 
conception, and thereby inevitably obstructs the 
progress of civilization. This is probably in 
the long run the greatest evil which arises out of 
gambling. It is comparable with the evil 
caused by animistic ideas in their magical and 
religions forms. 

As has been noted above, the emotions profit 
at the expense of reason in gambling. Thus 
the individual is governed more and more by 
his feelings and less and less by his reason. 
This leads to lack of forethonght and reckless- 
ness. These traits have in turn resulted in 
wrecking many careers and destroying many 
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homes. They have brought many giunblers 
and their families to penury and misery. 

If tbeae gamblerB had taken a rational view 
of gambling they wonld have realized that, ac- 
cording to the mathematical law of probability^ 
in pare gambling they will neither gain nor lose 
if they play long enongh.* Furthermore, they 
would have realized that in moat forms of gam- 
bling the vast majority of gamblers are sure 
to lose, either because tiie operator of the game 
has "fixed"itsotbatthe odds are against them, 
or because there are in the game a few gamblers 
with large financial resources who are able to 
play the poorer gamblers out of the game. 

OAHBLIKO AND n)EAS OF FBOFBBTT BIOHTB 

One of the worst results from gambling is the 
effect it has upon ideas and standards of prop- 
erty ownership. As I have already stated, it 
stimulates the avaricious desire to acquire 
something for nothing. Thus it accustoms the 
gambler to the thought of acquiring wealth 
without putting forth any effort to create 
wealth, which is obviously an anti-social point 
of view. Furthermore, it accustoms him to the 
thought of depriving another of property with* 
out giving any equivalent in exchange. Thus it 
encourages selfishness and caUonsness towards 

* See, for k diacuMion of the law of probability H appUed to 
gambling, L. Bachelier, "Le jeu, la chance et la hatard," Parii, 
1914. 
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the interests of others. While the transfer of 
the ownership of property which results from 
gambling Is not technically the same as theft 
and fraud, and while it differs intrinsically 
from those crimes in that the transfer is effected 
in accordance with a pre-arranged mataal 
agreement, nevertheless, like those crimes it en- 
courages the idea of the transfer of wealth with- 
ont exchange or the creation of new wealth.' 
Gambling inevitably leads to a good deal of 
crime. In some places gambling itself is a 
crime. Bat even when it is not itself a crime it 
^ves rise to a good deal of crime. It does so 
directly ia various ways. For example, an 
amateur gambler may embezzle from his em- 
ployer in order to be able to gratify his passion 
for gambling. Or be may steal to pay debts he 
has contracted wMIe gambling. Indirectly it 
leads to a good deal of crime by lowering the 
ethical standard of property ownership of the 
gambler, and by weakening other moral ideas. 

'The cbancterletio srila of gambling, especially with refer- 
ence to property owneraliip, have been stated as followa: — "In 
the drat place, the prize of the winner oomea directlj ont of 
the pocket of the loeer; second, the connection between the 
prize and the wager is not a natural condition of social life, 
but it ia arbitrarily fixed; third, the element of chance la ngt 
a subordinate, but a predominant element in the transaction; 
fourth, the practice of gambling causes disorganization of 
character in the participants; and flnall; aoclety as a whole 
receives no benefit, ^ce there is no production of added utility, 
but on the contrary auJTers severely through the deterioration 
of its members." (F. N. Freeman, The Eikio* of Qambli»g, in 
the IniertMtUmal Journal of Slkiet, Vol. XVIII, October, 1907, 
p. 78.) 
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The expresBion of the gambling impulse f or- 
niehes the professional gambler and alleged 
gambler an exoellent opportmiity to carry on 
criminal activities. I have already mentioned 
some of the frauds practised by the profes- 
sionaL It would be impossible to describe here 
all of the numerous frauds of this sort." 

Some of them are practised upon amateur 
gamblers who think they are engaged in an in- 
nocent game with other amateurs. Sometimes 
the professional works upon the avarice of the 
amateur and induces him to enter a game in 
which be is supposed to be ^ven an opportu- 
nity to fleece another amateur, but in which 
eventually he himself is fleeced by the profes- 
sional. However reprehensible may be the mo- 
tive of the victim in such a case, there is no jus- 
tification for the fraud of the professional In 
fact, the human weaknesses which give rise to 
the gambling impulse furnish a profitable field 
for the criminal activities of the professional 
gamblers. 

Consequently, the relation between gambling 
and crime is very close in several respects. 
Furthermore, gambling is a favorite diversion 

* Many of the fraudulent gambling and oonfldenoe games 
practiBed by profeaaionalB are described in the following book: 
— H. K. James (psendonnn of J. R. Keate), "The Destruction 
of Mephisto'i Greatest Web, or, All Qrafte I«id Bare, Being a 
complete exposure of all frombling, graft and confidence 
games," Halt lake City, Utah, 1014. See also, T. Byme«, 
"Profess lonal Criminals of America," New York, 1886; R, J. 
Power-Berrey, "The B^e-ways of Crime," London, 189l>, 
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of ormunals ia general It ib one form of ex- 
pression of their recklessnesB and lack of fore- 
sight It illustrates their philosophy of "easy 
come and easy go." The wealth which they 
have so easily acqnired they are ready to risk 
in a gambling game. 

QAMBiJNa nr thb bushtbss woau> 
It is difficult to ascertain to what extent gam- 
bling prevails in the bnsiness world. In one 
sense it is true that all business enterprizes in- 
volve risk and are speculative. Bat if an en- 
terprize is of such a natnre that it may con- 
ceivably create new wealth and thus be pro- 
ductive, it can hardly be called gambling. It is, 
however, very diffiealt to determine with respect 
to certain kinds of business activities whether 
or not they can possibly be productive. This 
is peculiarly true of what is ordinarily called 
speculation, namely, buying and selling commod- 
ities and securities in markets with a view to 
gaining profits from differential prices, where 
the dealer does nothing to add value to the ar- 
ticles be is buying or selling. 

In this book there is not the space for a 
lengthy discussion of the natnre and value of 
speculation. Suffice it to say, that there is 
reason for thinking that speculation performs 
certain usefnl functions in our economic sys- 
tem as it is now organized. At any rate, this 
is true when speculation is organized as it is in 
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the stock and prodace ezchaiigea. These ex- 
changes famiBh market-places to which de- 
mands to buy and offers to sell can come and 
be registered. By adjuBting these demands and 
offers to each other the exoluinges fnmish a 
delicate mechanism for ascertaining and for fix- 
ing to a certain extent the market prices. For- 
thermore, they probably tend, in the long run, 
to stabilize prices and thns to lessen the risks of 
the producers of raw materials and of the man- 
ufacturers of finished products. It is some- 
times asserted that the speculators themselves 
assume these risks. This assertion is true in a 
measure, though not entirely.'* 

On the other hand, the opportunities for spec- 
ulation in the business world as it is now or- 
ganized doubtless tend to enoonrage the gam- 
bling spirit, and frequently lead to various 
forms of bnsiuess gambling. It is evident that 
the profits of the speculator depend upon the 
movements of prices. He is, therefore, under 
strong temptation to try to influence these 

• "It la In thifl elemoit of risk that w« have the key to the 
function of speculatioii. It le often ai^d that all bneineea la 
to a certain extent Bpeculatire; in other vorda, there la an 
unoertalnty as to the ultimate proSta. These riaks are in- 
herent in all buBinees, and are no more artiftctal than the whole 
coQunerciat order under which we lire. Hie; are riaki which 
thniBt themselTea upon buaineaa m«n and which buainesB mot 
must meet. Eipecially are them rieka dependmt on changes 
in valuer and it is the aesnmption of euch riaka that constltutee 
■peculation." (H. C. Emery, "Speculation on the Stock and 
Produce Exchaiigea of the United SUt«^" New York, 1896, 
p. 7.) 
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prices to move in the direction favorable to him, 
regardless of whether or not these movements 
will in the long ran stimulate production. 

Speculators are constantly trying to "manip- 
ulate" prices with an eye to their own profits. 
The ' ' bears ' ' are selling ' ' short ' ' with a view to 
re-purchasing at a profit, and are therefore 
trying to force the prices down. The " bulla " 
are buying securities or commodities for which 
they do not intend to pay with a view of re-sell- 
ing at a profit, and are Uierefore trying to push 
the prices up. Every so often some one tries 
to "comer" the market and thus to establish a 
monopoly price for the benefit of himself, but to 
the detriment of every one else. When the 
epeenlating is in. options and on the mar^n, 
where there is no actual transfer of ownership 
in the securities or commodities with respect to 
which the speculating is carried on, there is 
practically no difference between speculating 
and gambling.^" 

10 "Summing np, however, and looldng at the qnestlon in aU 
its different aspects, it must be admltt^ that the Iniflineas of 
the Bpecolator is not one which, in its present developraent, 
^vee the moral discipline seen in other forma of trade. He 
p«Tticnlar fault of speculation is the fact that it nurtures the 
gambling spirit. It gets men Into the habit of seeking to take 
■drantage. In ordinary business transactions it Is generallj 
niqwsed that all parties to a contract are benefited. A con- 
trary tmpresaion preralls upon the epeculative exchanges, for it 
is supposed there that what one party makes, the other party 
loses. IIiIb Impression is frequently a false one, as has been 
shown heretofore. But the tranaactlons upon the exchanges in 
which both parties profit are pxcpptional, and the minds of the 
■peonlatorB are too often fixed upon some sort of trick or il- 
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Fnrthermore, busineBB gambling, like every 
other form of profeBsional gambling, offers 
strong incentives for fraud and cheating. I 
have already mentioned some of these franda- 
lent methods, snch as spreading false informa- 
tion, securing advance information with regard 
to the declaration of dividends, and ''wash 
sales." To these may be added "dealii^ be- 
fore allotment" of securities to subscribers, 
and various methods used to stimnlate panics. 

Dishonesty among professional business 
gamblers is much instigated by the fact that 
many amateur gamblers are lured into the spec- 
ulative markets by the prospects of gains. In 
fact, the profits of the professional specnlators 
come lai^ely from "shearing the lambs." 
These amateurs are usually ignorant of market 
conditions and have small resources, so that 
they become the easy prey of the professionals. 
The mob spirit is more or less prevalent among 
them so that they are readily stampeded into 
bnying or selling in certain directions, thus fre- 
quently preparing the way for a panic. This 
mob spirit gives rise every so often to a mad 
speculative craze, snch as John Law's Missis- 
sippi scheme, the South Sea bubble, the tulip 
speculation in Holland, many mining specula- 
tions, rubber speculation in England, railway 
speculation in this country, etc. 

IcKittmaU form of fptfn." (H. R Brace, "The Vtilna ot Or* 
guilMd SpeeaUtioa," Bmtan, 1913, p. 19S.) 
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In fact, perhaps the worst evil arising oat of 
hnsiness gambling is the enoonragement it gives 
to the gambling spirit throughout the public at 
large. Furthermore, this gambling on the part 
of the public results in the loss of their small 
savings on the part of many individuals who 
can iU afford to lose, and who suffer greatly 
thereby. 

THB BBQVLATION OF OAMBLINO 

It may now be asked whether or not any bene- 
fits whatever can be derived from gambling. 
It is sometimes alleged that gambling is a pleas- 
ant recreation with which to while away an idle 
hour. An amateur who gambles rarely and 
never for more than he can readily afford to 
lose may profit from the diversion offered by an 
occasional game of chance withont anffering 
any injury. But it is impossible for any one 
to gamble often withont acquiring the gambling 
spirit, and when that spirit is indulged some if 
not many of the evils which I have described 
are sure to arise from it 

It is also alleged in defense of gambling that 
it may furnish a source of revenue for various 
useful purposes. In some European countries 
gambling is taxed, and the revenae from this 
tax is used to maintain public charities and 
other public utilities. But this has happened 
usually after a government has first tried to 
suppress gambling without success, and then 
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has decided to regrulate it and to force it to eon- 
tribate to the public reveunes just as other 
forms of luxQiy are taxed. So that the pablic 
revenae derived from gambling is only a slight 
mitigation of its evils. 

In this country the government has in recent 
years tried to suppress gambling entirely. 
This attempt has been due largely to an appre- 
ciation of the evils of gambling. But it has 
been due in part to Furitanical prejudice 
against pleasurable recreations of all sorts. 
This is indicated by the fact that the attempt has 
sometimes been made to suppress not only gam- 
bling but also amusements with which gambling 
is often associated though they are harmless 
in themselves, such as card playing, horse rac- 
ing, boxing, etc. The attempt to suppress gam- 
bling absolutely has been unsuccessful in the 
main, because there are few vices which can be 
practised with as mu(di secrecy as gambling. 
Whether or not this attempt has chedced gam- 
bling more than the regulative measures in Eu- 
rope it is impossible to ascertain, because of the 
private and clandestine character of much of 
the gambling in this country. 

It is obviously impossible to prevent most' 
forms of gambling by means of the penal law. 
A bet may he made upon a street comer by two 
men standing within five feet of a policeman 
without the policeman being aware of it, while 
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there is no possible way of cheddng gambling 
Trithin private boases. It is therefore fooiish 
to enact sweeping penal laws against gambling, 
because such laws are manifestly onenforoe- 
able." 

Drastic laws shoold, however, be passed 
against the activities of professional gamblers, 
and against professional gambling in pnblic 
places. Thus gambling houses la which roulette 
wheels, slot machines, lotteries, professional 
card games, etc., are operated should be sup- 
pressed, and the activities of professional gam- 
blers upon the streets, at race courses, and in 
other public places should be sternly repressed. 
Publio advertisements of lotteries and other 
forms of gambling should be prohibited. In 
other words, every feasible measure should be 
adopted to prevent the publio and profes- 
sional stimulation of gambling.** Further- 
more, cheating and fraud by professional gam- 
blers shonld be all the more severely punished. 

However desirable it may be to repress pri- 
vate, amateur gamblmg, it is not feasible to do 
80 by penal means. We should, therefore, trust 

u For example, tbe New York Penal Code apMitlea tbat "aU 
wageri, bete, or itaku, made to depend npon an; raoe, or 
npm any gaming by lot or chance or upon anj lot, chance, 
gawialty, or nnknowi) or contingent event whatever, shall be 
unlawful," CT*. Y. Penal Code," IBIS, Section 991.) 

11 The English law against gnmbliDg accomplishes this object 
falrlj well. (See H. W. Rowsell and O. □. Moran, "A Qulde to 
tha Law of Betting, Qrll and Criminal," London, 1911.) 
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to prophylactic and preventive measures and 
remove as far as posBible the caoBes of the gam- 
bling impnlae. 

Most of these preventive measures must be 
along two main lines of endeavor. In the first 
plaoe, the economic basis of the life of the vast 
majority of Individuals should be rendered 
much more stable than it is at present. In the 
second place, legitimate outlets should be fur- 
nished for the spirit of adventure, in order that 
there shall be little inducement to gratify this 
spirit by means of gambling. 
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CHAPTBE Vm 

THE 8BX BELATIOIT 

Mas has always been a serionB problem to 
himself, and many have been the interpretations 
he has placed apon the different parts of hia 
nature. Becorde and evidences of these inter- 
pretations we find in magical and religious 
practises and beliefs; in mythology; in tradi- 
tion, custom, law, and social organization; etc. 

Perhaps most inexplicable of all have been 
the powerfnl emotions such as anger, jealousy, 
envy, etc., and man has formulated many myths 
in his attempts to explain them. 

There is, probably, no part of man's nature 
which has been a greater mystery to bim than 
his sexual nature. Connected with sex are pow- 
erful feelings and strange processes which it 
is indeed difficult for man to explain. At the 
time of puberty and adolescence there develop 
most of the secondary sexnal traits. At the 
same time come to fruition the sexual passions 
which give rise to some of the keenest sensa- 
tions experienced by man and which consti- 
tute one of the principal dynamic elements in 
man's nature. With puberty there arrive at 
maturity the processes involved in the sex rela- 
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tion, which have already appeared in an ad- 
ombrated form during diildhood. For the fe- 
male there begins at this time the catamenial 
function (menstruation), and after conception 
comes pregnancy and then parturitioD. 

It is not surprizing that man has had many 
hypotheses wiUi respect to the nature of sex, 
and has regulated it in many and diverse waya. 
He has done the same with respect to other hu- 
man traits. But inasmuch as his sexual nature 
includes what constitutes the most powerful 
group of instincts and emotions apart from the 
nutritive function, this has been especially true 
of it. We shall review briefly these concep- 
tions of sex, and then consider the nature of the 
sex relation in the light of modem scientific 
knowledge. Not otherwise is it possible to or- 
ganize and regulate it intelligently. 

FBOMISCDITY AND MONOOAHT 

It is obviously impossible to ascertain the 
form or forms taken by the sex relationship in 
the early stages of homan evolation. Conjec- 
ture ranges all the way from complete promis- 
cuity to strict monogamy. The truth doubt- 
less lies somewhere between these two extreme 
theories, but probably approaches closer to the 
theory of promiscuity than to the theory of 
monogamy. 

As against the theory of complete promis- 
cuity it is argued that the rearing of the young 
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required the care of the male as well as of the 
female parent, so that onions between individ- 
nals of the two sexes mnat have been of some 
duration. There are reasons for thinking 
that the bominids, like some of the other pri- 
mates to which they are closely related and 
many of the camiTorous species, are relatively 
non-gregarious, and therefore probably lived 
in the earlier stages in small family groups 
rather than in large communal groaps. But if 
the hominidn lived in large gronps the yonng 
may have beai reared by the group in common, 
as is true of many of the gregarious herbivo- 
rous species, bo that the care of the Individual 
male parent would not be necessary. 

It is also argued that another limitation apon 
promiscuity was the powerful emotion of jeal- 
ousy, which may have characterized man as it 
characterizes many of the higher mammals. 
This emotion would naturally lead the male to 
monopolize the female or females of whom be 
bad gained possession. It is indeed possible 
that this trait evolved because of its survival 
vol^e for the rearing of the yonng, since it fnr- 
usbes a strong bond to hold parents together. 

Jealonsy and the neoesaity of rearing the 
young would therefore be powerfm forces for 
more or less permanent nnions.V^As to whether 

i Among the numootu vritora wW^old tbla point of view, 
or whole writings seem on tlie wbol6 to point in this direction, 
ID>7 be mentioned the foIlowiDg; — CbBriea Darwin, "The De- 
Meat of Mmi uid Selection in Relation to Sez," London, 1871, 
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these were monogamoaB or jralygenons, it is dif- 
ficult to say. The nmnerioal equality of the 
sexes was donbtless a strong factor for mono- 
gamy. Bat the stronger males were probably 
able to gain possession of more than one female 
apiece. 

The contrasted view to the above is that the 
hominidn lived in commnnal groups in which 
the yoong were cared for by the gronp in com- 
mon. Those holding this view do not nsnally 
regard jealonsy as a primitive trait, bnt rather 
as a secondary trait which arose oat of the sense 
of ownership after the women bad acquired an 
economic valne. 

Many facts, indeed, snggest a high degree of 
promiscoity in the earlier stages of human so- 
cial development Among these are the rec- 
ords of observers of many primitive peoples 
which indicate that promiscaity before mar- 
riage and sometimes after marriage was cna- 
tomary. Fnrthermore, saeh institations as 
gronp marriage, sexual hospitality, the jus 
prima noctis in some oases, perhaps sacred 
prostitation as an expiation for marriage, and 
many other savt^e and barbaric customs may 
be vestiges of an earlier state of promiscaity.* 

2 vols.; Andrew lAag, "SocUl Origim," and J. J. Atkinaan, 
"The Prim»I Law," London, 1908; B, West«rmarck, "The Hi»- 
tarj t>t Human Marriage," Londcm, IB91 ; N. W, Utomaa, "Kin- 
■hlp OrguiUationB and Oronp Marriage in ADatralla," Cam- 
bridge, Sng., 1906; B. Malinowekl, "The Family among the 
Australian Aborigines," Ltmdon, 191S. 

I writers who hare furnished data 
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There is not the space to present here the bi- 
ological and psychological evidence which indi- 
cates that sexual jealousy was probably an or- 
i^nal find primary triiit of man. But this trait 
has doubtless been greatly accentuated and com- 
plicated by the development of the sense of 
ownership as a secondary trait. In any case, 
sexual jealousy as an original trait would not 
be incompatible with a considerable amount of 
promiscuity, for until a female had been per- 
manently appropriated by a male she would 
naturally have promiscuous relations. 

Hartland presents an imposing array of facts 
with respect to the widespread practise of sex- 
ual liberty, not only among the unmarried but 
frequently among the married as well. Upon 
these facts he bases his theory that jealousy is 
not an ori^al trait of man but has grown out 
of the sense of ownership. The following quo- 
tations are of interest in this connection : — 

"The wide prevalence of the opposite prac- 
tice, namely, the sexual liberty recognised as 
the right of &e unmarried both male and fe- 
male, may be r^^ded as evidence of the small 

whieh luTe nipportad In obo mj or anciiber tUs point of 
Tiow luy be mentiooed tbe foUowbig: — L. H. Horgui, "An- 
«lMit Sode^,** Hew York, I8T7; J. F. McLeniuut, "StndtM In 
Anetent Hlctorj," LMidon, 1876; W. Robertaon 8mUh, "Kln- 
■hip and Muriage tn Early Arabia," London, 1B03; B. Spm- 
oer and F. J. OUlon, "The NaUve Tribe* of Central Autralia," 
London, 1899, "tbe Nortfaem Triba of Central Aiutralla," 
London, 1904 ; A. W. Howltt, "The Native TrUwt <d Booth-Bart 
Anstralia," Londoii, 1904. 
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social importance attached to the gratification 
of the aeznal instincts apart from the limita- 
tions imposed by the sense of ownership and the 
consequent growth of the Ideal of chastity. 
The sense of ownership has been the seed-plot 
of jealousy. To it we are indebted for the first 
germ of sexual regulations. To it in the last 
resort, reinforced by growing physiological 
knowledge and sanctioned by religion, is due 
the social order enjoyed by the foremost na- 
tions of Europe and America.*" 

"The view thus implied of what we should 
call serioQS offences against virtue is not, it is 
true, nniversal. But it is conunon enough and 
distributed widely enough to lead the student 
seriously to ask whether the masculine peission 
of jealousy can be as fundamental and primitive 
as it is sometimes asserted to be. If the answer 
be, as I believe it mast be, in the negative cer- 
tain hypothetical reconstructions of the history 
of marriage will need reoonsideration.*" 

Some of the writers who hold strongly to the 
theory of jealousy as an original human trait 
admit that promiscuity has been widespread at 
many times and places. For example, "Wester- 
marck, who holds this theory, cites many such 
instances of promisonity in his history of hu- 
man marriage. 

■ B. S. Hartlud, Trlmitive Pttttnltj," London, 1010, VoL 
II, pp. 102-108. 
*0f. eiU VoL n, i^ S42-S43. 
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A follower of Westennarck, MalinowsM, also 
recognizes the influence of the sense of owner- 
ship. He first indicates the existence of physi- 
ological jealousy: 

"In the first place, we may assume in this so- 
ciety, as in the whole of mankind and in the 
majority of higher animals, a physiological 
basis for jealousy in the form of an innate in- 
stinct; a natural aversion of an individual to- 
wards an encroachment on his sexual rights and 
a natnral tendency to expand these rights as far 
as possible — within certain variable limits. 
That among the Australian aborigines such in- 
stincts of jealousy are not absent, that they are, 
on the contrary, very strongly developed, is evi- 
dent from nearly all the facts quoted and all 
general considerations. It is proved by the 
hi^ esteem in which in some tribes chastity is 
held; by the fact that fidelity is required in all 
other tribes, and that it yields only to cus- 
tom." • 

Malinowski then recognizes the influenoe of 
the sense of ownership : 

"The idea of the individual sexnal over-right 
and control over his wife is strongly present in 
the aboriginal mind. This right is undoubtedly 
realized as a privilege, and the natural tendency 
to keep his privileges for himself, or dispose of 
them according to his wish or interest, must cre- 
ate a strong opposition to any encroachment. 

• B. HaJiDomkl, op. eit., p- 12$. 
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In other words, the sexnal act has its intrinsic 
value, and it is considered as an nnqnestionable 
advantage. And the right to this advantage 
constitnteB a kind of private property. The 
feeling of jealottsy exists here in its economic 
sense: the proprietor of a certain object be- 
grudges the use of it to any one whom he does 
not invite to it, or who is not otherwise entitled 
to the privilege. And this seems to me one of 
the strongest probable sources of jealousy, be- 
sides the natural physiolofpcal impulse of aver- 
sion, mentioned above. ' ' * 

But whatever may have been the situation 
among early men, all forms of sex relationship 
have existed and still exist among the peoples of 
whom we have records. These include prom- 
iscuity, group marriage, polygyny, polyandry, 
and monogamy. Varions combinations of these 
forms also exist. For example, we find promis- 
cuity before marriage for both sexes or for the 
male sex alone, accompanied by strict prohibi- 
tion of promiscuity after marriage for both 
sexes, or for the female alone. Or we find strict 
prohibition of promiscuity before marriage for 
both sexes or for the female alone, accompanied 
by a certain amount of promiscuity after mar- 
riage for both sexes or for the male alone. As 
the above examples illustrate, there has been on 
the whole more freedom for the male than for 

• Op. fit., pp. 126-127. 
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the female. The causes for this difference will 
be indicated in a later chapter. 

The most that can he said in any attempt to 
generalize is that there is apparently a tend- 
ency away from promiscuity, and a tendency 
towards monogamy. Jealousy not only on the 
part of the male bnt also on the part of the fe- 
male who resents the existence of other wives or 
sweethearts, 'the necessity of earing for the off- 
spring and parental affection for the young, the 
numerical equality of the sexes, the desirability 
of providing a well tested companionship for 
old age, and the establishment of organized 
government in the place of individual power en- 
courage these tendencies. The development of 
hnman personality has jKrhaps also aided these 
tendendes in some ways, though in other re- 
spects it has probably been a force for greater 
freedom. 

FACT0B8 nTFLtTBNCnrO THB SEX BEL&TION 

In the course of human social evolution many 
other factors have made their appearance which 
have influenced sex relations and have greatly 
mhanced the complexity of the problems in- 
volved. Some of the more important of these 
factors I shaU mention, especially those which 
are playing a part in civilized society and are 
still giving rise to sex regolations. 

As the human mind evolved and especially 
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as language developed, man began to meditate 
and speculate upon the nature of sexual phe- 
nomena. The phenomena connected with re- 
production muBt have seemed very extraordi- 
nary to him, and many have been the hypotheses 
formulated by him to explain them. For many 
ages the physical relation between father and 
offspring was not recognized. Vestiges of at- 
tempts to explain the pregnancy of the mother 
are to be found in the totemic beliefs still ex- 
tant among many primitive peoples, in myths 
of snpematnral birth and metempsychosis, and 
in metronymic and patronymic ideas and prac- 
tises.' Superstitious and mythical explana- 
tions of reproduction were inevitable until sci- 
entific knowledge had been acquired of the cau- 
sal connection between the sex relation and re- 
production. 

In similar fashion early man attempted to ex- 
plain the mysteries of the sex relation, which is 
a critical experience for man on account of the 
intensity of the feelings involved. Especially 
mysterious is the sexual function in woman, and 
this was doubtless the principal cause for the 
development of a peculiar mental attitude on 
the part of the male towards the female. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of it is the flow of 

f A TMt amount of data wHh regmrd to primitive ezplBii»> 
tione of reprodnetlon in the afawnee of a knowledge of phyelo- 
logtcftl paternit; la given in R. 8. Hartluid, "Primltlre Patem- 
Itj, The Vlytb of Supernatural -Birth In RelaUon to tlie Hia- 
tOTj of tbe Family," London, 1909-1910, £ Tola. 
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blood in coimection with puberty (the hymenal 
flow), the periodic eatamenial function (the 
menstraal flow), and partarition (the puerperal 
flow). This was probably the principal canse 
for the notion etill more or less prevalent that 
sex is unclean, especially in woman." 

This notion of the ancleanness of sex led to 
many seznal taboos to guard against the con- 
tagion of this oncleanness.* It has also 
played a part in the establishment of many 
ezogamoQs and endogamous regulations of the 
sez relation,^*^ some of whi<^ still i>ersist la the 
form of prohibitions against incest. 

It was to be expected that sex wotild play 
an important part in magic. For example, ow- 
ing to a false analogy between sexual acts and 
the growth of v^etation sex has frequently 
been regulated on the prindple of homeopathic 
or imitative magic in order to insure a good har- 
vest." 

■ 8«e, for exampk, J. 0. Fruer, "Bolder the Beautiful," 
London, 1913, Vol. 1, C^ap. II, "Seclusion of glrla at, puberty"; 
"Tthoo and the Perils of the Soul," London, 1911, Chap. IV, 
*^abooed persons," Beo. S, "Women tabooed at menstoiiation 
and childbirth." 

• A eearefaing stndj of this subject has been made i^ E. 
Crawler, "The Hrstio Roee, A Btudj of PrimitiTe Marriage," 
London, 1902. Descriptions of mao^ of the rites connected 
with eez are given la A. van Qennep, "Les rites de passage," 
Vtaia. 1909. 

u Se^ for example, L. H. Mo^an, op. oit, J. F. McLennan, 
op. oit., W. Robertson Smith, op. oit. 

uSee, for example, J. 6. Frazer, "The Magic Art," Lon- 
don, leil, VoL II, Ch^ ZI, "The inlnenoe of the sexes on 
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It is not surprizing also that aez has played 
an important part in religion. Phallio worship 
has existed at many times and places. Bex has 
been attribated to anthropomorphic deities and 
sacred prostitution has played its part in the 
worship of these deities.^' In the attempt to 
propitiate deities has arisen the ascetic ideal 
of foregoing sexnal pleasures in order to ex- 
piate sin and to attain purification.^* 

Another important factor in the regulation 
of sex has been the economic subjection of 
woman. On aoconnt of her inferiority to man 
in physical strength, woman has donbtleas al- 
ways been more or less subject to biro. Bat in 
the early stages of the evolution of human so- 
ciety, before the division of labor had been car- 
ried far enough to cause much differentiation in 
occupations and professions, woman was prob- 
ably very little if at all upon an inferior plane 
economically. But as the pastoral, agricul- 
tural, and later stages in economic evolution 
took place, woman became in a large measure a 
form of property. Marriage by parchase came 

))6m, for eumple, J. O. Fruer, "AdooU, Attii, Oairit," 
LcHtdon, 1007, Cb^p. IV, "S«u!Ted man and wosku"; E. S. Hut- 
Und, "Ritual ud Belief," Londcm. 1S14, Eway entitled "The 
rite at the Temple of Mylltta." 

M Of. E. Weetermarek, "The Origin and Demlopmeat of tha 
Moral Ideas," Lcndon, 1908, Vol. II, Cbap. 3S. "In varioua 
rellgkma wa meet with the idea that a person appeawa or 
fpvt* pleaanre to the deitj by aubjeetin^ hlmaeU to anffering 
or defvivatioo. This liellef finds ezpreasion in all aorta of 
aaeetie practice*." (P. 366.) 
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into being and to the natural jealousy of man 
was added the artifidal property right to snb- 
jngate woman in marriage. 

The preceding hrief survey has revealed some 
of the principal factors in the organization and 
regulation of the sex relation in the past. Some 
of these factors still persist today. In the Oc- 
cidental world the dominant religion is Chris- 
tianity. This religion originated from an ex- 
tensive folk culture arising from many sonroes. 
Some of the elements of this oolture still per- 
sist in this religion. For example, the myth 
of supernatural birth is embodied in Ghris- 
tiamty in the form of the legend of the virgin 
turu of Jesas. 

/in the Christian religion the magical notion 
''^of the imcleanness of sex has been combined 
wiQi and has reenforced the ideal of propitiat- 
ing the deity by expiation and purification 
through chastity. Thus the ascetic ideal has 
played a prominent part in Christianity and has 
influenced the regulation of sex down to the 
present day. Owing to this ascetic ideal the 
aex relation per se still has a certain amount of 
stigma attached to it, and its legitimacry is usu- 
ally admitted by the conventional morality 
rather grudgingly only for purposes of proorei 
tion, and not always even for tiat purpose/ 
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THS PLAT FtTHCnOH OF BEX 

Sbx IB no more or no less mTsterions to aci- 
ence than any other part of bnman nature or 
any other object in the nniverse. Magical and 
religions interpretations can, therefore, play 
no part in a sdentific exposition of the natnre 
and fonctions of sex. 

THE BBPBODUCnVE ABD FULT FDNCTIOKB OT BET 

The primary and fnndamental function of 
sex is reprodnetion. This function has doubt- 
less existed as long as sex itself. It is obvious 
that witbont this function the human spedes 
would soon perish. Furthermore, the con- 
tinned existence of the species requires not only 
the sexual acts but also care of the young, and 
this second requirement is likely to react upon 
the relations between the sexes and the ways in 
Thich the sexual functions are fulfilled. 

In the higher animals, and in the warm- 
blooded vertebrates in particular, sex has ac- 
quired a second function, which is in its way 
as important as the first function. This second 
function is due to an effiorescence of the sexual 
impulse, largely through the affective traits of 
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the warm-blooded animalB. The feelings are 
mudi more highly developed in the warm- 
blooded aoimalB than they are in the cold- 
blooded animals, doubtless owing to the more 
complex vascular system of the warm-blooded 
animals. Consequently, a great expansion of 
the extent and scope of sexual feeling has been 
possible in the warm-blooded animals. 

The original seat of sexnal feeling doubtless 
is in the sex glands. But according to the latest 
theory of glandular action some of the glands, 
including the sex glands, send out so-called 
"hormones*' to other parts of the organism. 
So that probably through the stimulation of the 
nerve centers caused by the hormones which are 
sent out from the sex glands to all parts of the 
organism, sexual feeling is aroused throughout 
the organism. The existence of these hormones 
is still hypothetical, so that it is not yet possible 
to state whether, if tbey exist, they are in the 
form of discrete partides or of a chemical solu- 
tion. 

The results from this organic state of feeling 
are many and varied, and it would be impossible 
to describe them In detail here. But the im- 
portance of sexual feeling is indicated by the 
recognition it has received in psychology. For 
example, according to one psychological theory 
all feelings of pleasure are sexnal in their 
origin. This theory probably is wrong, but 
there is no doubt that many pleasurable feel- 
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ings, perhaps the majority of them, are Bexual 
in their origin. Furthermore, there can be 
no doubt that sexnal feeling is one of the most 
acate, perhaps the most acnte, form of feeling 
and of pleasure. It is also true that a good deal 
of pain is, indirectly at any rate, due to sex. 
This pain is caused by undue repression of 
sexnal impulses, or in some other way con- 
nected with sex. 

The complexity of the results from the state 
of feeling Btimulated by sex is so great that it 
is difficult to give a name to this secondary 
function of sex. I choose to call it the "play 
aspect" of sex, or the "play interest" in sex. 
My reason for using the word "play" is that 
this function of sex gives rise to much behavior 
whose motive is not practical in the sense that 
work is motivated by practical ends, so that in 
this respect it is like play. Consequently, even 
though this name does not indicate fully the 
scope of this function, I shall call this function 
of sex the play function,^ 

THE INFLITENCB OP THB PtAT FTTNCTION 

The play aspect of sex is developed to a con- 
siderable d^ree among all of the higher ani- 
mals. Among many of them it is a strong so- 
cial force, and adds considerably to the rictmese 

1 So to u I know thU name wu awd lor the flnt tlma In 
mj Toverty and BooinI ProgreM," New Tork, 1916, pp. 310 
If. The next tew puigrkpha an in part paraphmed tram 
tltatbook. 
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of their life. Bat sex is on the whole more ex- 
dnsively for reprodnction among the animalB 
than it is among men. This is well illustrated 
by the rat. Owing to the rut aexnal feeling is 
very aeate at certain Umes among many of the 
animal spedes, tmt is more or less qniesoent at 
other times. 

The rnt seems to have disappeared entirely 
or in large part among men,' so that sexual 
feeling is more or less evenly diffused over the 
whole of hnman life. Consequently the play 
function is a constant factor in the life of man. 
Fnrthermore, the human intellect makes the 
play aspect a oonsoiouB end to a much greater 
degree than is possible for any animal, while 
many human ideas become associated with 
sexnal feelings, thus forming sentiments which 
exercize a powerful influence over the life of 
man. 

Much of human achievement has been dne to 
the play fnnotion of sex, but it is impossible to 
describe these achievements here. SufiSce it to 
say that many military, political, and economic 
a(diievements have been dne to male gallantry 
in behalf of women, or to sexnal rivalry among 
men. Furthermore, the play function is fre- 
quently an indirect cause of achievement. 
Mndh of aii:, Uteratnre, and religion is a sym- 

*0f. B. Wcstonnarck, "The WMotj of Hunun Hurlag^" 
London, 1891, Chftp. U, "Humui pairing Maacm in primltiT* 
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bolio interpretation of sexual feelings and de- 
aires, where these feelings and desires hare 
been sablimated and the results of the sublima- 
tion are being manifested in these forms. The 
extensive role played in the life of man by this 
function of sex has been more or less fully re- 
vealed in recent years by the study of the un- 
conscions, subconscious, co-conscious, or sublim- 
inal aspect of human nature. Psychoanalysis 
has fnmished a valaable technique for this 
study. 

OPPOSmON TO THE PLAY PTISCTIOH 

In spite of these facta, certain ideas are more 
or less prevalent at present which deny the ex- 
istence, or, to say the least, the utility of the 
play function of sex. The first of these ideas is 
that reproduction is the only natural, legitimate 
function of sex, and that the use of sex for any 
other purpose is animal, bestial, licentious, and 
immoral, and that a human being who recog- 
nizes any other function of sex and practises it 
reverts to the animal plane. The above facts 
indicate that the exact opposite of this idea is 
the truth. 

Among the lower animals sex is exdnsivdy 
or almost exclusively for purposes of reproduc- 
tion. Higher in the animal scale there develops 
the secondary function which I have called the 
play function of sex. This function plays an 
increasingly important role. It reaches its 
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highest fmition in man, and is therefore most 
distinctively human in its character. 

Consequently, it is not animal and heatial to 
recognize the play function of sex and to ad- 
vocate a full scope for it. On the contrary, it 
is human, social, and cultural, in the best sense 
of those terms, to fosterAhis supremely valu- 
able trait of mankind/ Those who deny the 
play function of sex convict themselves of 
bestiality by so doing, because they are denying 
what is most distinctively human ia favor of 
what is more distinctively characteristic of the 
beasts ; while those who attempt to provide suit- 
able and adequate opportuni^ f or the exercize 
of this hnman trait in the Me of mankind are 
furthest from the brutes. / 

A second idea^ whicK grows to a large extent 
out of the first idea/is to the effect that each 
generation should live extensively for the sake 
of succeeding generations. Several criticisms 
may be made of this idea. In the first place, 
there are no scientific or philosophic reasons 
why there should be any future generations. 
No facts have ever been discovered which prove 
that anything of moment in the universe apart 
from man *b own interests depends upon the con- 
tinuance of the human species. Consequently, 
BO far as any scieutific or philosophic considera- 
tions are involved, it would be entirely justifi- 
able for the present generation to devote itself 
exclusively to its own interests, and to make 
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no effort to perpetnate itself by means of repro- 
dnctlon. 
Bat even if it is assumed on religjoas or 

moral grounds that there should be sncceedin; 
generations (and this assumption is made by 
most persons), it would still not be necessary 
for the present generation to sacrifice itself en- 
tirely in the interest of future generations. 
Such a sacrifice would presumably be altruistic 
in its character. But if the present generation 
assumed that a complete self-sacrifice was 
obligatory, it would place itself in an inconsist- 
ent and loji^cally fallacious attitnde towards 
altruism. It would not be altruistic for the 
present generation to transmit to future gen- 
erations a tradition of a duty which, if per- 
formed, would in turn destroy the enjoyment 
of life for those generations also. If this obli- 
gation rests apon the present generation, it 
must rest upon future generations as well, so 
that it would be the highest altmism not to 
bring those generations into the world under 
the burden of such an obligation. 

In the second place, even if it is assumed that 
there should be future generations, and that 
each generation must sacrifice itself at least in 
part for its descendants, it is not necessary to 
assume that this sacrifice must be complete. 
If this were the case, only the last human gen- 
eration could derive any enjoyment out of life. 
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becenae it would have no desoendants for which 
to sacrifioe itself, and there would be no justi- 
fioation for the existence of the preceding gen- 
erations. So that even the persons who believe 
in the duty of propagation can be hedonists to 
the extent of believing that each generation is 
entitled to some enjoyment. 

Ideas opposed to the play function of sex are 
to be expected wherever duty and morality are 
worshipped as ends in themselves, as is the ease 
in this country on account of its Puritanical cul- 
tural background. Owing to these ideas, it is 
customary to r^ard parenthood as a duty, but 
to look with suspicion upon the play fonetion 
of sex because, perchance, pleasure may be 
derived from the exercize of this function. It 
is obvious that so long as it is believed that 
there is opposition between the two functions of 
sex, it will be impossible to harmonize them in 
the life of mankind, 

HABMONIZINO THB SEXUAL FUITCTIONB 

The first step towards harmonizing these two 
functions is to regard parenthood not as a duty 
hut as a privilege and a source of pleasure. As 
I have already indicated, there is no scientific 
or philosophic reason for regarding the per- 
petuation of the species as a duty. Barely, if 
ever, also, is there any sodal and homanitarian 
reasrai for regarding reprodootion as a duty. 
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because it is ordinarUy the tendency of popnls- 
tion to increase more rapidly than is desirable 

for society. 

On the other hand, parenthood may be and is 
under soitable conditions a source of much 
pleasure. Under the stress of poverty and 
similar conditions of misery it may be a source 
of more pain than pleasure. Bat ordinarily 
the satisfaction of the instincts and emotions 
connected with parenthood more than repays all 
of the pain and discomfort cansed by parent- 
hood. Consequently, there is every reason to 
consider parenthood a privilege rather than a 
dnty, and its value to the individual as a privi- 
lege will doubtleas be enhanced in the future 
by the increasing pressure of population upon 
natural resources. This pressure may become 
so great that 'society may be forced to prohibit 
each cx)uple from having more thiin three or 
even two children.^ 

The second step towards harmonizing the two 
functions of sex is to recognize that they may 
reenforce each other, and will do so when prop- 
erly exercized. The play function ordinarily 
leads in course of time to reproduction, and 
then, if the play aspect of the relation between 
the parents is strong, it is almost certain to be 
made stronger by the bond of mutual parent- 

* t h&ve d{B(nisB«d the problem of ptqiulBtion iX conBldenlile 
length in my "Poverty and Social ProjireM," Chap. XII, entitlad 
"The Growth of Population and tliP Inrreatie of Wealth," Uld 
CSMip. XIII, entitled "Population Mid Pover^." 
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hood. It happens mnch more rarely, if ever, 
that reprodnction without the play aspect leads 
to a development of the play function of sex. 
This is due to the fact that, despite the opinion 
of many persons to the contrary, so far as the 
individual is concerned the play function nor- 
mally comes first in point of time. This situa- 
tion is explained by the following scientific 
facts. 

While there is a distinct sexual instinct, there 
is no distinct parental instinct. That is to say, 
human beings feel a distinct impulse towards a 
definite form of behavior with respect to sex, 
namely, the satisfying of erotic feelings. But 
they do not feel, and they obviously could not 
feel a distinct impulse towards a definite form 
of behavior with respect to parenthood, because 
there is no single act on the part of the indi- 
vidual which is sure to cause parenthood. On 
the contrary, parenthood is the outcome of a 
long process which goes on automatically and 
independently of the acts of the individual. 
The process of reproduction begins as a result 
of sexual intercourse, but the iudividual can do 
nothing to bring about this result. Then after 
pregnancy has commenced, the process is en- 
tirely automatic 

It is neverthelees true that reproduction 
stimulates certain instincts and emotions in the 
parents which lead to a strong affective atti- 
tude towards their offspring, and to various 
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kinds of acts in behalf of the offspring. So that 
while there is no distinct parental instinct, there 
are various instincts and emotions which are 
stimulated by reproduction, and which are con- 
nected with parenthood. 

If these two measures to harmonise the func- 
tions of sex are taken, sexual relations will un- 
der normal conditions begin on the play basis 
and culminate in parenthood, whidi wiU in turn 
reenforee the play aspect of the union. This 
result is mnch to be desired from the point of 
view of the interest of the child, because, if the 
ptay function is strong, the parents are not 
likely to separate, and thus the child wiU have 
the benefit of the care of both parents. 

If, however, the sex relation beg^ without 
the play aspect, and is merely for the purpose of 
reproduction, it is almost certain to aronse a re- 
pugnance which can never be overcome. In 
such a case reproduction is not likely to reen- 
foree the play function, and the parents are 
very likely to separate, so that the children will 
not have the benefit of the care of both parents. 
And even if the parents do not separate under 
such conditions, the environment in/ue house- 
hold of a mismated couple is not f^orable to a 
good rearing for the offspring. ,^ 

These facts indicate that^th functions of 
sex are based upon powerful instincts which 
are deeply rooted in human nature, that they 
involve many feelings, and that numerous 
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ideas and sentimentB are connected with them. 
But, however important the reprodnctive func- 
tion may be, the play function can perhaps 
claim at least a little superiority from a cul- 
tural point of view, because it is a higher 
product of mental and social evolution. To say 
the least, the play function is probably a more 
consdous and intelligent element io the human 
mental makeup, because it doubtless is asso- 
ciated with more complex ideas and sentiments 
than the reproductive function of sex * 

The obvious significance of the above facts 
is that the play function of sex has been an im- 
portant factor in the evolation of civilization, 

id has done much to enrich human personality. 
It is, therefore, an indication of profound igno- 
of human nature and of cultural evolu- 
tion and an exhibition of crass stupidity to at- 
tempt to organize and regulate sex relations 
without any regard to this function of sex. / 

And yet there has been much regalatifm of 
this sort for magical and religions reasons, on 
account of the economic position of woman, and 
in behalf of the reproductive function of sex. 
I have already expressly ruled out of consid- 
eration the magical and religious reasons. 
Begulations arising out of the economic depend- 
ence of woman are inevitable so long as that 
condition exists. Inasmuch as the same im- 

* I hope to describe the play foncUoD of MX in greater detell 
in ft lutuie treAtlBc on thia luhject. 
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pnlses are involved in both the reprodaotive 
and the play functions of sex, thon^ f reqnaitly 
in a different form, it is impossible to regnlate 
sex to any degree in the interest or alleged in- 
terest of reproduction without interfering seri- 
ously with the play function. 

Now it is characteristic of the play function 
of sex that it must act spontaneously so far as 
the individual is concerned. That is to say, 
there can be no immediate directing or regulat- 
ing as to the object or objects towards which 
the sexual impulses of the individual will direct 
themselves. So that to interfere mtb sexual 
relations and acts in the name of reproduction 
is to interfere with the spontaneous operation 
of the play function. 

The above remarks, however, are not meant 
to imply that the play function cannot be much 
influenced indirectly. As a matter of fact, early 
environment and training, the ideas possessed 
by an individual, and many other factors, in- 
fluence the play function greatly. The wise 
method of trying to influence either of these 
two functions of sex is to do so by indirect 
means, and to be very careful to influence 
neither function in any way which will do injury 
to the other. 
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CHAPTER X 

METHODS OF BEX. BEOULAHOH 

I SHALL now enumerate the sex regulations 
prevailing in the dvilized world, classifTing 
them in an orderly fashion. Some of these reg- 
ulations exist everywhere in the civilized world, 
others of them exist only in certain parts of the 
civilized world.^ 

CLASSIFICATION OF SEX BEOtTLATIONS 

The first groop includes the sexaal offenses 
against the person. Strictly speaking, the only 
offense la this group is rape; and not even all 
kinds of rape in some legal jurisdictions, for 
aezufd intercourse outside of marriage with a 
female under a specified age may constitute 
rape in the second degree, even though she has 
consented to the intercourse. But abduction 
may in some cases be regarded as a sexual of- 
fense against the person, as when a female is 
forcibly carried away and detained against her 
will in order to be used for sexual purposes. 

1 All the Uwi regulating bct in New York Clt^ have bem 
eompiled in oonvaiieiit form bj A. B. Spingam, "L«wa Relating 
to Sex Moralit; Id New York City," New York, 1916. This 
book fnmiBliee a good picture of sex regulation from the con- 
Toitional point of view In one cifilized eommunitj. 
115 
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In other words, abduction is sometimes an act 
preparatory to rape. 

The second group indndes the crimes of 
false pretenses committed for sexnal purposes. 
The first is sednction under promise of mar- 
ria^ The second is bigamy in most cases, for 
the bigamist does not usually inform the inno- 
cent parfy to the marriage of his or her exist- 
ing spouse. 

The third gronp includes the regulations of 
marrii^e. Marriages between persons within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity are de- 
clared void and are punished as being incestu- 
ous. Bigamy, tmder which term in our law is 
included every form of marriage apart from 
monogamy, is prohibited and punished. Adult- 
ery is {nmished as a violation of the marriage 
bond. Divorce is absolutely prohibited in some 
places and is narrowly limited in many places. 
For example, it is prohibited in Sonth Carolina 
and is permitted only for adultery in New York 
State. 

The fourth group includes regulations of ex- 
tra-marital sex relations. Every form of ex- 
tra-marital sexual intercourse under the name 
of fornication is absolutely prohibited and pun- 
ished in some places. But in most parts of the 
civilized world today fornication as such is not 
punished, though legal attempts are frequently 
made to discourage and limit it. Concubinage, 
or long continued fornication between the same 
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parties, is aometimea diatingoiahed and ptm- 
iahed more severely than ordinary fornication. 
Fornication between persona within the pro- 
hibited degrees of consangninity is also pun- 
ished more severely ta being incestuous. Pros- 
titution, or fornication for profit, ia punished in 
some places, while nearly everywhere there are 
regulationa of prostitution with a view to dis- 
couraging and limiting it. 

The fifth group includes regulations of re- 
production. Abortion ia prohibited and pun- 
ished in moat communities. The use of contra- 
ceptive measurea to prevent conception ia pro- 
hibited in many places. To become the parent 
of an illegitimate child ia penalized in some 
places, while in many places regulations exist 
for the purpose of diaoouraging bastardy. 
Furthermore, in some placea bastards suffer 
from certain legal diaabilitiea. , 

The sixth gronp includes regalationa of 
sexual variations or aberrations, popularly 
called perversions. Among these aberrations 
are many ways of satisfying the sexual impulse 
which are usually regarded aa abnormal and 
which are rather vaguely comprehended under 
the terms sodomy and buggery. Sexual vari- 
ations may arise by means of the sexual im- 
pulse becoming directed towards objects other 
than the normal object, snch as towards in- 
dividuals of the same aez (homosexuality), 
towards the sexually immature (pederasty), 
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towards animala (beBtiality), and towards iu-< 
animate objects (sexual fetishism). 

The seventh group includes all regulations of 
acts and objects which are incidental to sex or 
suggestive of it, or which are popularly ra* 
garded as being related in some way to sex. In 
accordance wiUi the conventional moral stand- 
ard these acts and objects are nsoally called in- 
decent, obscene, lewd, lascivious, salacious, im- 
modest, etc. 

In the last gronp of regulations are the laws 
and conventions which forbid an unusual degree 
of exposure of the body in public Such ex- 
posure is ordinarily regarded as immodest and 
indecent, becanse it is sexually suggestive to 
the conventional mind which is almost invari- 
ably highly prurient. Dancing has sometimes 
been prohibited because it involves close contact 
between the sexes. These regulations also in- 
clude the prohibition of spoken references to 
sex in private or in public, as, for example, on 
the stage; written references to sex in books, 
journals, etc. ; and artistic or other representa- 
tions of matters related to sex, as in pictures, 
statues, etc. 

The preceding conspectus of sex regulations, 
brief and concise though it is, is sufficient to in- 
dicate that the factors mentioned in the two 
preceding chapters are still at work. In these 
regulations we can discern the influence of the 
ma^cal notion of the uncleanness of sex, the re- 
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ligiouB and eBpecially the Christian notions of 
asceticiem and the sacramental character of 
marriage, the economic dependence of women, 
etc. These regulations represent in our Anglo- 
American culture what is nsnally called the 
Poritanieal attitude towards sex, which we are 
as yet very far from having outgrown. I shall 
describe several recent typical examples of 
Fnritanical sex regulation and repression. 

THE WHITE SU.VE TR&FFIO AOT 

In 1910 Congress enacted the "White Slave 
Traffic Act." (TJ. S. Statute at Large, 825; Act 
of June 25, 1910, C. 395.) The nature of this 
law will be indicated by citing Section 2, which 
reads as follows: 

* * That any person who shall knowingly trans- 
port or cause to be transported, or aid or assist 
in obtaining transportation for, or in transport- 
ing, in interstate or foreign commerce, or in any 
territory or in the District of Colxmibia, any 
wonan or girl for the purpose of prostitution 
or debauchery, or for any other immoral pur- 
pose, or with the intent and pnrpose to induce, 
entice, or compel such woman or girl to become 
a prostitute or to give herself up to debauchery, 
or to engage in any other immoral practice; or 
who shall knowingly procure or obtain, or cause 
to be procured or obtained, or aid or assist in 
procuring or obtaining, any ticket or tickets, or 
any form of transportation or evidence of the 
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right thereto, to be used hy any woman or girl 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or in any 
territory or the District of Colranbia, in going 
to any place for the purpose of prostitution or 
debauchery, or for any other immoral purpose, 
or with the intent or pnrpose on the part of snch 
person to induce, entice, or compel her to give 
herself up to the practice of prostitution, or to 
g^ve herself up to debauchery, or to any other 
immoral practice, whereby any such woman or 
girl shall be transported in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, or in any territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding five thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment of not more than 
five years, or by both snch fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court" 

This law, commonly known as the "Maun 
Act," has unfortunately been declared consti- 
tutional. (Hoke vs. U. S., 227 U. S. Supreme 
Court Beports 308.) Its official title implies 
that it was enacted to prevent the traffic in 
women for the pnrpose of prostituting them 
against their wilL But the section of the law 
which I have quoted is sufficient to indicate that 
it is much broader in its scope. It makes a 
felony of almost every attempt to aid a woman 
or girl to indulge in any "immoral practice." 

If a man or a woman expended five cents in 
carfare to transport a woman from one state 
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to another in order that she might indulge in an 
alcoholic beverage, a felony would have been 
committed under this law, provided the court 
considered that imbibing an alcoholic beverage 
is immoral. Cases quite as absurd as this one 
have been tried before the federal courts and 
have resulted in oonvictionB. It has been de- 
eded that the word "debauchery" as used in 
the act does not include sexual intercourse 
alone, but may be extended to cover vice and 
immorality other than so-called sexual vice and 
immorality. (Alhanasaw vs. TJ. S., 227 U. S. 
Supreme Court Beports 326.) In various cases 
it has been decided that the act is not limited 
to oommereialized vice. (U. S. vs. Flaspoller, 
205 Federal Reporter 1006; Johnson vs. U. S., 
215 Federal Reporter 679 j Di^s vs. TJ. S., and 
Oaminetti vs. U. S., 220 Federal Reporter 545. 
The U. S. Snpreme Court aflirmed these deci- 
sions by a vote of five to three in a decision 
rendered January 15, 1917, upon the appeals of 
the Diggs-Caminetti and Hayes oases.) 

The immediate responsibility for this in- 
famous law rests npon the members of Con- 
gress who created it. But it rests even more 
npon the so-called *'socdal hygiene" and other 
vice reformers whose agitation in favor of such 
legislation was largely to blame for the law, and 
who in this matter as in so many other matters 
displayed their ignorance and their bigotry. 
Some responsibility shoold also be placed npon 
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the sensational yellow newspapers whose ex- 
ploitation of a largely mythical white slave 
traffic helped to drive Congress to enact this 
stupid and brutal piece of legislation. 

FUBITANIOAIi SEX BEQULATION IN THE 
tJHITBD STATES 

The "Mann Act" and the immigration laws 
give the U. S. Commtssioner-G-eneral of Immi- 
gration an enormons amonnt of anthority to 
pass upon the morality and therefore the fit- 
ness, of aliens to be admitted to this country. 
Extraordinary indeed are the results from the 
exercize of this power ' by means of which our 
Oovemmeut constitutes itself the mentor of the 
intimate personal affairs and private morals, 
not only of its own citizens, but of foreigners as 
well. 

Fornication is not a crime in some parts of 
this country, but adultery is a crime almost 
everywhere." However, they are not usually 

■ For example, » woAlthf Greek mercluuit UTived in New 
York with » trmveling compuioD, who wbb reputed to be n 
Belgian oounteaa. The couple were placed under detention 
becmiBe they could not give an aocoont of their relationship 
which was satlafactorj to the Immigration Inapectore. (See 
The Hew Tork TimeM, April 30, 1916 ) 

■ "Forty -six States, that ia all but two, make adulter; m 
crimen defining it as sexual Intercourse between two peraono, 
either of whom is married to a third person. In nearly all 
theae States the adulterona act of the hueband ia held to be 
equally criminal with the adulterous act of the wife. 

"To the question, 'Is prostltutioD an evil or a crimel' the 
answer of our States is thus given. Tbirtj-seren of our forty- 
eight Statea penalise (omlcation, that is, the illicit sexnal 
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penalized even when proved. For example, in 
New York State, where adultery is the only 
oanse for divorce, it is f reqnenfly admitted in a 
divorce snit in order to facilitate the secnring 
of a divorce. 

In most if not all parts of this country is pen- 
alized the use of contraceptive measures, and 
also the disBemination of information with re- 
gard to the prevention of conception. There 
have been nnmeroas prosecutions under th^e 
laws.* 

intoroourM of tiro perKtiu, whether murled or unmarried, and 
without regard Ui gain. Three of theae States alao apeciflcally 
penaliMt proatitution, though the crime of fornication clearl; 
inclndea proatitntion. Of the tlilrteen States which have no 
statnt« r^ardlng fc»nieatian, one (Marrland) haa a statute 
forbidding fornication of a white perion with a negro, and three 
(New York, Ohio and PennsylTania) have laws punishing In- 
ceatooua fornication. Aa fornication Include* prostitution, it la 
clear that thirty-five states, hj implication, clau proatituticm aa 
M crime." (Jamea Bronson Reynolds, Th« Retpotitibility of 
Lata Maker* Jn the RedwJtiim of Public Immorality, In the 
"Report of the Portsmouth Confermce of the International Ped- 
eration for the AboUtioi) of State R^ulation of Viea," Luidon, 
1914, p. 8S.) 

* In 1914 ft woman in New York City woa indlated under the 
Federal l»w for sending contraceptive information through the 
malls. The indictment wae based parUy npon the all^iation 
that nch infonnation ia "obscene." She fled from the coun- 
try, but a few moniba later her hushand waa arreetad tor 
disaeminating such information personally and was sent to 
prison for a abort term. Both of these proaecutions were 
brought about by the Ute Anthony Comatock, who, during 
his lifetime was the most notoriona and perhaps the most 
stupid vice crusader in this country. In June, 191S, a man and 
ft woman wer<> arrested in New York on the charge of distribut- 
ing birth control pamphlrts (See The .V*w 7ork Timet, June 
6, 1916.) In July, 1016, in Boston a roan was sentenced to 
three years In prison for disaemiuating oontraceottve infor- 
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The conventional standard of morality con- 
demns an exposure of the body which OTersteps 
a rather narrow limit. Conseqaently, there is 
mnch repression of what is called indecent ex- 
posare. For example, the police frequently 
prohibit stocMngless and skirtless bathing suits 
for women and one-piece salts for men at the 
bathing beaches. The police and the courts are 
constantly regulating the dress of actors and 
actresses on the stage. 

Not only is sex itself repressed but also many 
things which are incidentally related to sex, 
such as the discussion of sexual matters in 
boobs or on the stage, the niide and other rep- 
resentations in art which suggest sex to the pru- 
rient mind. Schroeder has described numer- 
ous examples of such repression: — 

"In the beginning it seems as though people 
thought that only bawdry portrayals were to be 
suppressed. 'Filthy' was the characterization 
of Congressman Merriam when in 1873 he made 
a statement in favor of the suppression of the 
'obscene.' Snch qneation-begging epithets of 
course preclude a thoughtless public from the 
weighing of human liberty against moral senti- 
mentalism, or of. considering the evolution of 
precedents, or even asking for statutory cri- 

vuMaa and advoutliig In print the lua of Urtb oontnil mNi- 
UTM. {S«e The Nev York Evening Sun, .Julj 21. 1916.) On 
appekl this 8ent«uM wu redviced to aixtir dayi «itd latar wm 
appealed ■fain. 
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teria of guilt. A dull and nnconoemed popu- 
lace did not see that the precedents whidi they 
applauded would lead to the suppression of all 
nudity in art, and nltimately to the Buppression 
of all contradiction of the theology of sex. The 
transition was swift from suppressing what 
disgusted most people to the suppression of 
that which could offend only the extreme ascetic, 
or prude. Boston banished its bronze Bac- 
chante. A copy of 'The Triumph of Charles 
V,' by Hans Makart, was ordered out of the 
window of a New York candy-store. A Fifth 
Avenue art dealer had to conceal a landscape 
portraying some children discreetly walking 
away from the beholders. That these pictures 
had the saving grace of high art did not protect 
their owners, and these owners, not oaring to 
indulge in the expense of defending himian lib- 
erty, succumbed to the threat. 

"Emboldened by similar successes, the Art 
Students League catalogue was attacked be- 
oanse of its drawings of nude men. Washing- 
ton postal authorities had declared it mailable, 
80 an arrest was made under State laws. The 
defendant was induced to plead guilty on assur- 
ance that no appreciable penalty would be in- 
flicted. This also was cheqper than to defend 
human rights, and thus the seemings of an- 
other judidal precedent were established. 
However, this donhtfol victory and the great 
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publicity given it did not yet g^ve courage for 
attacking a popular magazine which soon after 
adorned its title page with the posterior view 
of nude children. The result might have been 
different had it been a periodical more generally 
disapproved, or which had previously and for 
other reasons escited official condemnation. 

"From art to literature was not a far reach. 
First of course the censors suppressed the 
purely bawdry literature, as for example, 
'Fanny Hill' and 'Memoirs of a Woman of 
Pleasure.' Thence the extension to 'The Yoke' 
and 'Three Weeks'; Zola, Boccaccio and Eabe- 
lais also have been attacked with varying suc- 
cess, and even lately a woman was arrested in 
New Jersey for sending to her husband, by mail, 
a copy of Bams * ' Merry Muses. * In New York 
a woman, having quarreled with her husband, 
had him arrested for having mailed her a lasciv- 
ious letter. Tolstoi's 'Kreutzer Sonata' was 
suppressed by Postmaster General Waua- 
maker. Bills have already been introduced to 
penalize advertisements of liquors and ciga- 
rettes, and descriptions of drinking and smok- 
ing scenes. Soon we will have a literature that 
is not only sexless but also drinkless and 
smokeless. But what good will have come to 
humanity when all this is achieved t Will sex- 
ual and other irregularities really cease in fact 
because they cannot openly exist in typet Will 
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justice be more certain and liberty more se- 
cnret*"* 

Even the Bible was declared obscene (wbich 
it undoubtedly is according to conventional 
standards) in the following cases: 

"Under the laws against 'obscene* literature, 
one of the first American prosecutions of note 
was that of the distinguished eccentric, George 
Francis Train, in 1872. He was arrested for 
circnlating obscenity, which, it tamed out, con- 
sisted of quotations from the Bible. Train and 
his attorneys sought to have him released upon 
the ground that the matter was not 'obscene,' 
and demanded a decision on that issue. The 
prosecutor, in his perplexity, and in spite of the 
protest of the defendant, insisted that Train 
was insane. ... In his autobiography, Train 
informs us that a Cleveland paper was seized 
and destroyed for republishing the same Bible 
quotations which had caused his own arrest. 
(Here, I think, Train must be referring to the 
conviction of John A. Lant, publisher of The 
Toledo Sun.) Here, then, was a direct adjudi- 
cation that parts of the Bible are criminally in- 
decent, and therefore umnailable. 

"In 1895 John B. Wise, of Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, was arrested for sending 'obscene' matter 
through the mail, which consisted wholly of a 

■ TiModor* 8chroed«r, "'ObMcne' Utanton u>d ConaUtu- 
ttoul Iaw," N«w York, IBll, pp. 4>-S0. 
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qaotation from the Bible. In the United States 
coort, after a conteBt, he was found guilty and 
fined."' 

The censorB of literatnre, art,- and the stage 
in this conutry are still at woA. In 1913 oo- 
oarred the suppression in Chicago of the in- 
nocnoQs picture entitled September Mom, be- 
cause it represented a nude woman. As nsn- 
ally happens in such eases, this picture received 
in this fashion a gratnitous advertisement 
whidi gave it a sale far greater than its artisUo 
merits would justify. In August, 1916, a man 
was arrested in New York City for selling a 
well known medical work, "The Sexual Qnes- 
tion," by August ForeL' 

Plays and moving pictures are constantly 
being suppressed by the poUce, vice reformers, 
and other equally incompetent censors. For ex- 
ample, some years ago Shaw's "Mrs. "Warren's 
Profession" was suppressed by the police in 
New York City because it deals with prostitu- 
tion. Brieux' "Les Avaries" ("Damaged 
Goods") has been suppressed several times in 
this country because it deals with a venereal 
disease. 

»0p. cit, pp. 809-^10. 

f See T\a Umo Fork Bcmmg Bwt, Auguri 31, 1916. Thla 
aireat was made »t tbe inituiee of the Bucoeesor of the Ut« 
Anthony Comstock, who aecms to be trying; to equal the un- 
enviable record of hie notorious predeceeaor. At the time of 
the preeent writing this man is endeftToring to suppreaa the 
publication of a novel b; a well known American author 
(Dreiser'a me Geniua") on the ground that it ia aaUdouf. 
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In 1913 there was exhibited in New York City 
a moving picture film which was snpposed to 
depict the white slave traffic A Sunday a<diool 
moral was appended to the end of each part of 
this picture which made it more of a sermon 
than a work of art. In fact, it was too "moral" 
in the conventional sense to be artistic. Fur- 
thermore, it grossly exaggerated the extent of 
the white slave trt^c. But its lack of artistic 
quality was not sufficient ground for censorship 
or suppression, since art must be judged by an 
esthetic criterion which will always be a matter 
of opinion. Nor conld its misrepresentation of 
the facts be a justifiable ground for suppression 
unless it could be proved that such misrepre- 
sentation was intentional and injarions to indi- 
viduals. 

However, the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, the leading organization of vice re- 
formers in this country, was shocked at the im- 
morality of this film because it dealt with an 
immoral sabjeet, to wit, prostitution. Conse- 
quently, the counsel for the Association secured 
the prosecution, indictment, and conviction for 
a felonious offense of the hapless producer of 
this moving picture. 

I have not the space to cite examples of Puri- 
tanical sex regulation and sex repression from 
other ooontrles. Instances of sex regulation 
and sex repression occur perhaps as often in 
England as in this country. But they are much 
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less frequent in most parts of the European 
continent.^ 

BBBTBIcnONB IN LIBEABIE8 

It is castomary in the libraries of this conn- 
try to plaoe restrictions upon the nse of books 
dealing with sex.* For example, in the refer- 
ence division of the New Torb Public Library 
not only the books ordinarily called "sex 
books," but also many other works, including 
some of the best known psychoanalytic trea- 
tises,*" are segregated in one room under a close 
guard. These books are designated in the cata- 
logue by a distinctive numeral — 6, are issued 
only to persons approved of by the library au- 
thorities, and must be read in the "cage." 

According to the director of this library, the 
purpose of these restrictions is to prevent 
"prurient" individuals from reading these 
books. The library authorities must indeed be 
endowed with supernatural insight to be able 
to discern pruriency or its absence in the minds 

• And yet even liberal minded I^ruice hag Ita Anthony Coin- 
stock ia the perwrn of Senator R&n6 Btresger. { See bie "Man- 
uel pratiqne pour la lutte contre la pornographie," Paria, 
1IHI7.) The best that can be aaid for him is that he ia not 
.qnlte ao vulgar as his American prototype. 

■ Similar restrtctione ere to be found in Engliah llbrarlei. 
Borne years ago Dr. Haveloek Ellis Informed me that his acien* 
tiSc treatises on sex are kept under lock and key In the Library 
of the British Museum. 

10 For example, Freud's "Interpretation of Dreams" Mid 
Jung's "Peycbolofty of the tlnconsoious" are on the Imdtm 
Expurgatoritu of the New York Public Library. 
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of those who call for these books ! It is greatly 
to he deplored that the management of this 
magnificent free library, with its beantifal 
Pagan architecture, shoold be marred by these 
ngly Puritanical restrictions. 

In the library of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, which professes to be a scientific in- 
stitation, books on sex are doled ont one at a 
time only to approved individuals. According 
to the librarian, this is to prevent "morbid" 
persons from reading these books. 

Now it is needless to say that there are mala- 
dies of sex jnst as there are maladies of the 
stomach, and that some of those suffering from 
sexual disorders may be injured by perasing 
literature about sex. But to impose these of- 
fensive and irksome restrictions upon the pub- 
lic for this reason is like dubbing the dog to 
death in order to kill a Sea. A poisoner may 
use a book on drugs to help him conmiit a mur- 
der, but that is no reason for prohibiting all 
books on drags. A sadist may derive enjoy- 
ment from reading an accoont of a brutal act, 
but that does not justify the prohibition of all 
historical works which describe acts of cruelty. 

In fact, however useful an article may be, it 
is possible to misuse it. The problem with re- 
gard to sex boo^, as with regard to everything 
else, is as to whether or not their abuse will 
exceed their use. Librarians are wont to al- 
lege that they should be used by scholars and 
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specialists on sex, bat not by tbe general pnblio. 
They display muoh trepidation leat, perchance, 
some readers may derive enjoyment from read- 
ing these books, overlooking the fact that nn- 
merons readers derive a vast amonnt of sexnal 
pleasure from reading many of the books of fic- 
tion, poetry, etc., in the libraries. 

I need not point out again the importance of 
sex in the life of mankind. In view of its im- 
portance every human being shonld have some 
knowledge of its natnre and functions. Conse- 
qnently, the libraries, instead of endeavoring to 
perpetuate the pnerile and evil traditions of 
taboo and ignorance, shonld willingly and 
gladly furnish literature on sex to all sexually 
mature persons. The libraries and schools 
should become centers for the dissemination of 
knowledge on this subject, as on every other 
important subject. And inasmuch as the 
schools at present fail almost entirely to per- 
form this function, it is all the more essential 
that tbe libraries should do it effectively. 

If this liberal and enlightened policy were 
followed, most of the pmrieui^ and morbidity 
which the librarians fear would disappear. 
Pruriency arises miunly out of ignorance and 
repression, and by Im the worst form of pruri- 
ency is that of tWwonld-be moralists who do 
the repressing. 'y And if some of the readers 

II The Swiia pastor-paychoanftlyHt, PBBter, char&ct«rif«* these 
fflortJUts u follows; — "FanatieiHm over nwraJit; is otten 
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ean derive enjoyment from sex literature, bo 
much the better. Life is^eary enoagh at best 
for most persons withptft destroying any more 
soaroes of pleaaurej/ 

There is still a:t»$ther important aspect to this 
form of sex regulation which should not be over- 
looked. One of the most fundamental of hn- 
man rights is the right to the knowledge which 
is the common heritage of mankind. What 
rif^t then have librarians and directors of 
libraries to withhold the sonrces of this knowl- 
edge from the pnblicf Such restrictions can 
be justified only in the case of young children, 
who are easily recognizable, and of some of the 
mentally incompetent, snch as the insane and' 
the feebleminded whose mental disabilities are 
pecnliaiiy related to sex, most of whom are al- 
ready under cnstodial care. So that there is 
no need of a censorship in the libraries, and 
such a censorship is a gross insolt to the public; 
while to deprive any one of the sources of 
knowledge is to violate the above-mentioned 
fundamental right. It would be well if this 
qaestion could be tested in the courts. And if 
the courts fail to uphold this right, legislation 
should be enacted whic^ would safeguard it. 

In fact, these restrictions upon the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge on this subject constitute 

merelj ft rcfoge for wMk volupbiarie* who u« afnld of Biuking 
in the mire of wickednew," (Odur Pflrtw, "The Piyeho- 
Mwlftte Metbod," New York, 1»17, p. 321.) 
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another manifestation of the a^Iong taboo 
npon sex which has arisen from the maji^cal and 
religious notion that there ia someUiing evil in 
aei per se. 
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CHAPTER XI 

T^ ETII^ OF BEX BEFBE&BIOH 

LiKB almost every other part of human na- 
ture, the sexual instinotB, feelings, and senti- 
ments require a certain amonnt of regulation. 
Sach regulation is needed both in the interest 
of the individual and in the interest of society. 

Conflict arises in man's sexual nature as in 
other parts of his nature. The desire for sex- 
ual gratification often leads to excessive indul- 
gence which in turn leads to a satiety which 
dulls the capacity for further enjoyment. Con- 
tinued excessive indu^nce leads to a perma- 
nent diminution or even a complete loss of 
virility, and may give rise to grave physiolog- 
ical and mental disorders. Careless and inju- 
dicious sexual indulgence may result in the ac- 
quisition of an injurious and troublesome dis- 
ease. The gratification of a passing sexual 
whim may injure greatly a permanent sexual 
bond which is far more satisfactory in the long 
run. The play function and the reproductive 
function of sex are very likely to conflict if they 
are not recognized and understood and adjusted 
to each other in an intelligent manner. 

The sexual impulse is very powerful and f re- 
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qcently becomes migovemable. Drastic regu- 
latory measnres are required to protect the in- 
dividaal and society against the genuine sex of- 
fenses ennmerated in the preceding chapter. 
Rape and abdnotion for sexnal purposes should 
be and usually are grave crimes. All sex re- 
lations obtained under false pretenses shonld 
be severely punished. Sex relations between 
persons closely related by blood should be pro- 
hibited. The sexually immature should be pro- 
tected in their weakness and ignorance. The 
spread of venereal diseases should be re- 
strained as far as is feasible. 

But it is the boinan and social tendency to 
go too far in its regulation of sex as in its regu- 
lation of other parts of man's nature. Much 
of the sex legislation which 1 have noted is nn- 
vise because it is unenforceable. Such legis- 
lation ^ves rise to disrespect for the law, po- 
lice and political cormption, and various other 
social evils. Furthermore, even when sex le^s- 
lation is enforceable, it frequently furnishes the 
opportunity for criminal conduct, sudi as black- 
mail, and leads to various other evils. 

INVASIVE SEX LEOISIATION 

Sex legislation is usually too sumptuary in 
its character. The sex life of mankind belongs 
to the most private and intimate part of the life 
of the individual. Consequently, wlule there 
are several evils in the sex life of mankind 
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which it would be desirable to prevent, it is 
usually very dangerous to attempt to do so by 
invading the private life of the individual. On 
aooonnt of their seriously invasive character, 
direct regulatory measures almost invariably 
do more barm than good. Sexually mature 
persona should be left free in the main in 
their sex life, and dependence should be placed 
upon indirect measures for the preventioB of 
the evils which arise. 

Most of the sex legislation and much of the 
regulation which arises out of custom, public 
opinion, and conventional moral ideas leads to 
an excessive and abnormal degree of sex re- 
pression. Such repression gives rise to na- 
merous physical and mental Uls whidi will be 
described presently. 

In the preceding chapter I have cited the 
"White Slave TraflBo Act" enacted by Con- 
gress in 1910. Under this law many men and 
women have suffered the pain and ignominy of 
prosecution, conviction, and punishment by fine 
and impriscmment for acts which had not the 
remotest connection with the white slave traffic, 
and which by many intelligent persons possess- 
ing high ethical standards would not even be 
regarded as immoral. It is an almost unparal- 
leled example in a ao-<»dled "free" country of 
attempting to repress by law what is alleged 
to be immoral in private life, and of placing a 
most dangerous power in the hands of the fed- 
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eral courts. This power has already been 
grossly misosed by these courts. 

Bot the infamies of this law are not limited 
to the injury which it does directly to its vic- 
tims. It has perhaps caused even more harm 
indirectly. When the law was enacted it was 
obvious to every enlightened individual who 
knew of it that it was an excellent instrument 
for the purposes of blackmail. Subsequent 
events have proved the truth of this prediction. 
It is now known that with the aid of this law 
many of these sinister crimes have been com- 
mitted, and that millions of dollars have been 
secnred in this foul trade.* 

> A wdl known American detective, W. J. Bums, teatiSv to 
ttili fact in the following words: — 

"The Mann White Slave act has been a aplendid help to the 
erookfl; the act was eonoeired with the best of motives, but the 
moment that it became a law the crooks saw the wonderful 
opportunities that it opened up to them. They had only to 
cause their victim to take one of the female membere of their 
gang over a Btate line; the reat was ea^." {BlaoJemaitimg 
noK the fit; Amentum Crime, in The N. T. Timet Mngomte, 
July 23, 1016.) 

Burns expresses the opinicm, that owing to the European 
war and the profltableness of the crime, blackmailing has be- 
come the leading crime In this country: — 

"Blackmail is the big orime in the United States today. 
Uore money is being extorted through blackmail than !■ being 
lost through thievery. A thousand expert gangs collected hush 
money from the wealthy during the past year. The total of the 
sums which have been paid runs into the millions for the 
prosperous year of 1916; thonsaiids of dollars are being paid 
every flay." 

"The war baa made blackmail unprofltable in Europe; the 
wealthy Englishmen and Frenchmoi who contributed to the 
ganga of London, Paris, and Monte Carlo are now uniformed 
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At the present time of writing the police agen- 
des of the Federal Government have under ar- 
rest many of these blackmailers who have been 
enabled to commit their crimes by this law of 
the same government. (See The New York 
Times, September 18 and 19, 1916; and all other 
newspapers of about the same dates.) It has, 
therefore, been appropriately stigmatized aa 
the "Encouragement of Blackmail Act" (Edi- 
torial in The New York Times, September 20, 
1916), and as "a provocative to crime" (Edi- 
torial in The New York Evening Sim, Septem- 
ber 18, 1916). 

The laws against fornication and adoltery 
are rarely ever enforceable. The practise of 
fornication is widespread in nearly every com- 
munity. So that even if only a comparatively 
small proportion of these offenders were de- 
tected and imprisoned, the jails and prisons 
woTild be filled many times over. In similar 
fashion, adultery is rarely ever punished, in 
spite of the fact that it often serves as the basis 
for a divorce. 

These invasive laws constitute grave viola- 

aad III the trenches, safe from the lure* of the Hlrenij and then 
tbe militu7 goTenunenta make abort ahift of thoee irho try 
to get the aoldiery into trouble. The general atmosphere of 
Eiinq»e being ao onpleaaant and bo unprofitable, many of these 
intemational bladunailera have followed the trait of proaper- 
1^ to New Tork." 

"rrhe 'beat' orlmlnala tn the world are turning to blackmail; 
tiiey find tliat It la aafe, needs little esertion, and le most 
profitable. It has all the desirable feature* of erime." 
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tions of the rights of the individaal to form sex 
relationships within or ontside of marriage. 
It is to be hoped that the cruninal laws against 
fornication and adnltery will before long be 
stricken forever from our statute books. 
Adnltery as a breadi of the marriage contract 
will then become a tort like the breach of any 
other civil contract. Thus will the religions 
element be eliminated from marriage, because 
it will no longer be regarded as a sacred bond 
which it is a sin to break, bnt as a mutual agree- 
ment to be adjusted between the parties con- 
cerned. 

Furthermore, the abolition of the law against 
adnltery will help to remote the idea of prop- 
erty right which still inheres to a considerable 
extent in marriage. Ferri has expressed this 
thought eloqnently in the following words: 
"L'adnltere du mari ou de la femme ne devrait 
pas etre considere comme nne atteinte a la pro- 
priete, mais comme une insupportable de- 
loyante. — II est absurde ou barbare de reagir 
violenunent eontre Thomme on la femme 
adult&re: il est humain de I'abandonner, de r^ 
pondre par la separation a la trahison hypo- 
crite. . . . Mais ce qn*il y a de vil dans 
I'adultere, ce n'est pas 1 'atteinte port^ a une 
'propriete individuelle*: c'est la deloyaute de 
I'acte, sa soumoiserie, son hypocrisie. Fran- 
chement avon^ c'est nn malheur comme nn 
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autre, ce n'est plus une action repognante.'" 
It is well known to every edaoated person 
that there is no innate sense of modesty. As a 
matter of fact, there is the highest possible de- 
gree of variation in the amount of clothing 
worn by hnman beings in different parts of the 
world. Clothing shoold be regulated by cli- 
matic, hygienic, economic, and esthetic consid- 
erations, and not by moral dogmas and penal 
laws. There can be no jastification of legal 
regulation of exposure of the body, with the 
possible exception of sexual exhibitionism. 

The regulation of literature and art by the 
law or by public opinion is almost entirely mis- 
QhievouB and harmful. It is the peculiar func- 
tion of sdentists and artists to think along 
original lines and to give new ideas to sodety 
from wliich the useful ones can be selected and 
applied. Hence it is dangerous to place re- 
strictions upon scientists and artists in the per- 
formance of this valuable function.* 

>B. Feni, "Lea orlmlnelB dans rart et U litUratnre," Parii, 
1897, p. 141. 

• Hw mental attftodt and moral pnjadtcei of the rolnn- 
tai7 eenaora in tbia country are w«II indicated Id a pamphlet 
iMiied hr the Natkmal Board of Cawonbip ol Hotfam Pieturca. 
("Tha Policy and Standards of tlie National Board of Centor- 
■hlp of Motion netures," New York, 1014.) Thia Board, while 
It baa no legal anthority, Iiaa nnfortunately acquired a good 
deal of control over the moving picture-fllma produced in thli 
eomitry. Aocording to this pamphlet, among the niimerooa 
kinds of censoring performed by the Board are: — the euppres- 
^on of Tulgaritv that "borderi on tmmorali^ or Indeeencj," 
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Schroeder calls attention to the important 
fact that, owing to the danger of censorship 
and suppression, many useful books fail even 
to be published: "This then, is a partial 
record of useful things coming under the ban 
of our censorship of literature. Some other 
books as valuable as the best of those which 
have been herein mentioned, I cannot speak of, 
because the authors and publishers prefer that 
no mention should be made of the fact. The 
most injurious part of this censorship, however, 
lies not in the things that have been suppressed, 
as against the venturesome few who dare to take 
a cliance on the censorship, but rather on the 
innumerable books that have remained unwrit- 
ten because modest and wise scientists do not 
care to spend their time in taking even a little 
chance of coming into conflict with an uncertain 
statute, arbitrarily administered by laymen to 
the medical profession, in which profession are 
many not over-wise and sometimes fanatical 
zealots in the interest of that asceticism which 
is the crowning evil of the theology of sex." * 

the curtkilment of prolooged pualonate love scales, the prohibi- 
tion of "ininSicicnt'' «nd "suggestive" clothing, the ceuaoriDg 
of infidelity tad s«x problem pln^s in erltieizlog which the 
Board insists tbftt "the reeognlzed standards of mx inoralit]' 
be upheld," tbe ceuMring of plays dealing with proBtitution, 
eta. 

It m*y, howerw , be satd in behalf of the Board that there 
Ib some justification for the way In whieh it enwra pictures 
which are sufOKstive of and may incite to nlnies 

*T. Schroeder, ""Obscene' L)t«ratur« and Constitutional 
Uw," New York, IBH, p 73. 
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FATBOLOOIOAL BBSULTS FBOM SEX BEPSESSION 

The evil results from the contemporary ex- 
cessive sex repression and regulation are to be 
witnessed on every hand. Excessive sex re- 
pression leads to both the extremes of sexoal 
abnormality, namely, erotophobia and erotoma- 
nia. The fear of sex which is likely to be 
aroused by the ideas and beliefs which onderly 
snob repression leads to sexual frigidity and 
various psychiatric diseases, such as hysteria, 
psychasUienia, certain forma of insanity, etc 
These erotophobic results of sex repression are 
perhaps more frequent among women than 
among men for physiological as well as social 
reasons, because sex plays a more important 
part in the physiology of women. 

On the other han^^ excessive sex repression 
drives many persons to the other extreme. If 
nnusufd difficulties are placed in the way of the 
satisfaction of sexual desires, these desires may 
become irritated and accentuated to a high de- 
gree, and an abnormal interest in sex may be 
aroused. The gravest manifestations of this 
erotomania are in the forms of rape, abduction, 
seduction, various sexual perversions, etc. Its 
milder manifestations are in the forms of por- 
nographic art and literature, undue emphasis 
upon sex in literature and art, the exaggerated 
role played by sex upon the stage, etc. All of 
these pathological manifestations are indica- 
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tioDS of BuppreBsed seznal desires stmggUnfif 
to express and Ratify themselves. Indeed, the 
somewhat hectic quality of onr modem civiliza- 
tion is undoubtedly due in part to excessive sex 
repression. So that the ascetics, prudes, vice 
crusaders, and all other persona with prurient 
minds who are zealously engaged in trying to 
suppress these manifestations of sex are them- 
selves to hlame for them at least in part.* The 
only effective preventive of both erotophobio 
and erotomanic manifestations is a satisfactory 
sex life for all human beings. 

These psychiatric conditions will inevitably 
give rise to physiological injury. When the re- 
pression of the sexual instincts and feelings re~ 
suits in insanity or a neurotic state, it is evi- 
dent that a pathological condition of the nerv- 
ous system has arisen. Furthermore, this 
neural pathological condition is almost certain 
to be accompanied by or to give rise to other 
physiological disturbances, such as disturb- 
ances of digestion, of circulation, eta And 
even when the repression of the sexual instincts 
and feelings results merely in mental complexes 
which harass the victim of the sex repression, 
these ciomplexes are sure to give rise to a physi- 
ological strain which decreases at least to a 

■ In the last seDt«nee I have used th« ftdjective "pmrient" 
ftdviMdl;, for tbere ia plenty of poychologloa] evidoice thit Uie 
perBMution manift af the vice cruBader arieee largely if not 
entirely ont of bis owp unccmBcioualy euppreeaed aemal dealna. 
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slight extent the physical effidency of the indi- 
vidual. 

So that total or long continaed sexoal absti- 
nence, while it will not ordinarily make a per- 
son of average strength and health ill, or even 
have an appreoiable harmful effect upon the 
seznal organs, is certain to cause at least a 
small amotmt of physical and mental injury by 
its disturbing influence upon the physiological 
state of the individual. The ideal sexual re- 
gime is a continent use of sexual intercourse 
without going to the extreme of incontinence, 
which unquestionably is harmful to every one. 

There can be no universal rule as to the de- 
sirable frequency of sexual intercourse, since 
this depends upon the circumstances and pe- 
culiar traits of the individual. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that the distinction be- 
tween continent and incontinent sexual inter- 
course is biological and mental and not legal 
and moral, so that the circumstance of whether 
or not the sexual intercourse is within or out- 
side of marriage is immaterial and inconsequen- 
tial with respect to the question of whether it 
is continent or incontinent. 

Among the worst pathological results from 
an excessive degree of sexual abstinence are 
the sexual variations or aberrations, popularly 
known as perversions. These aberrations usu- 
ally arise by means of the sexual impulse be- 
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coming direoted towards objects other than the 
normal object because the normal object is not 
available, thoagb in some cases they arise as a 
result of excessive sexoal indulgence. These 
aberrations replace or displace the normal 
heterosexual relation. They include homosex- 
uality in which the sexual impulse is directed 
towu^ individuals of the same sex, pederasty 
in which it is directed towards the sexually im- 
mature, bestiality in which it is directed to- 
wards animals, and sexual fetishism in which 
it is direoted towards inanimate objects. Ow- 
ing to the enforced and long continued absti- 
nence, prison life furnishes numerous highly 
developed examples of these sexual aberra- 
tions.' 

• It U strtnge Indaad how few referencM are nuds to tHIs 
importtiit phase of prison life In crtmlnologioaL Utcraturo. 
TlilB is doubtleaa due In part to pnidiahneea, aa weU as to a 
failure to appreoiate ita eigniflcance. Eyea thoee who have 
described their own prison Ufe have failed to describe this fea- 
ture of prtsoD life. This is probably doe in part to prudlah- 
nesa, but also to prudential coniideratloni. A notable ezaep- 
tioQ i* the anarchist Berknun who spent f ourt«BD years ( 1 Bfl2- 
IBOO) in the Westem State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania new 
Kttaburgh for attempting to kill Henry C. Frlek. This prisOB 
is conducted in the main upon the principle of soUtary oon- 
flnement, which i« peculiar]; prone to develop these sexual 
abnormalities. According to his graphic aceount the admin- 
istration of this prison was brutal in the extreme. 

Berkman devotes three chapters of hU prison memoirs to tbo 
development of sexual abnormalities in prison, namely. Chap- 
ter XV on "The Urge of Sex," Chapter XXVTI on "Love's 
Dungeon Flower," and Chapter XLTII on "Passing the Love of 
Woman." The laet Is especially important since it describes 
the evolution of homosexuality in prison. (Alexander Berk- 
man, "Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist," New York, lftl2.) 
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Seztial abstinence results much more fre- 
quently in aato-erotism in the f onu of mastur- 
bation. Probably in most of these oases the de- 
gree of anto-erotism is comparatively slight 

•I will quot« from BcrkmaJi's Mcouot of k oonTersation he 
had with an uniiBUkllj intelligent prisoner who had spent 
inuiy 7MrB In pHiona and who had paiaed through the uaual 
BtagM of aezual abnormalitj. This prisoner gives a Tlvid de- 
•cription of these itagM: — 

"W«ll, the first is the dejection stage. Hopeless and do- 
■pondent, yon seek forgetfulneas in onaniim. Yon don't 
aire wliat happens. It's -That I might call mechanical self- 
abuse, not induced b; actual sex desire. This stage passes 
with your dejection, as soon as you begin to take an interest 
in the new life, as all of as are forced to do, before long. 
Ill* second stage is the psychic and mental. It la not the 
result of dejection. With the gradual adaptation to the new 
conditions, a comparatlTely normal life bt^na, manifesting 
Mxual deslrsa. At this stage your self-abuse Is Induced by 
actual need. It is tfae more dangerous phase, because the 
freqnen^ of the practice grows with the recurring thought of 
hiune, your wife or sweetheart. While the first was mechanical, 
giving no special pleasure, and resulting only In Increasing 
laaaitode, the second stage revolves about the charms of some 
loved woman, or one desired, and affords intense joy. Therein 
is its allurement and danger; and that's why the habit gains 
in strength. The more miserable the life, the more frequently 
yon will fall back upon yonr sole source of pleasure. Many 
become helpless victims. I have noticed that prisoners of lower 
Intelligence are the worst in this respect. . . . 

"About homosexuality. I have spoken of the second phase 
of tmanlsm. With a strong effort I overcame It. Not entirely, 
of oonrse. But I have sneeeeded in rtgulating the practice, 
indulging In it at oertain intervals. But as the months and 
years passed, my emotlona manlfeeted themselves. It was tlks 
a paychio awakening. The desire to love something was strong 
upon me. Once I caught a little mouse In my cell, and tamed 
it a bit It would eat out of my hand, and come around st 
meal times, and hf and by would stay all evening to play 
with me. I learned to love It. Honestly, Aleck, I cried when 
It died. And then, for a lonf; time, I fett as it there was a 
void in my heart. I wanted somethbg to love. It just swept 
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and the masturbation causes little if any in- 
jury. But in some cases the tendency to mas- 
turbate is indulged to an excessive extent and 
does much harm. In a few of these' cases it 
leads to sexual exhibitionism. 

me witb a wild cntnug for ■ffeetion. Btaatimw theitiion^t 
of woman ^adiullj faded from mj miod. Whmi I aaw my 
wife, it was just like a dear friend. But I didn't feel toward 
her eexuallj. One day, aa I was pawing In the hall, 1 notic«d 
a young boy. He bad been in only a short time, and he wu 
Toey-clieeked, with a smooth little face and aweet lip* — be 
rNoinded me of a girl I used to court before I wai married- 
After that I frequently aurprioed myself thinlcing of the lad. 
I felt no deaire toward him except just to know him and 
get friendly. ... I did not realice it at the time, Aleok, bnt 
I know now that I was simply in love with the boy; wildly, 
madly in love. It came very gradually. For two yeara I loved 
him without the leaet taint of sex desire. It waa the pureat 
affection I ever felt in my life. It was all-abaorbing, and 1 
would have sacrificed ray life for him if he had asked it. But 
by degrees the peycbie stage b^an to manifeet all the exprea- 
sions of love between the opposite sexes. I remember the flrat 
time he kissed rae. It was early in the morning; only the 
range-men were out, and I stole np to hia cell to give him a 
delicacy. He put both hands between the bara, stod pressed 
hia lips to mine. Aleck, I tell you, never in my life had I 
experienced such bliss aa at that moment. It's five years ago, 
but it thrills me every time I think of it. It oame suddenly : 
I didn't espe^ it. It was entirely spontaneous: our eyes met, 
and it seemed aa if something drew us together. He told me 
he was very toad of me. From then on we beoame lovers. I 
used to neglect my work, and risk great danger to get a 
obanoe to kiss and embrace him. I grew terribly jealous, too, 
though I had Qo cause. I passed through every phase of a 
passionate love. With tbia difference, though — I felt a touch 
of the old disgust at the thought of the actual aex ooutaot. 
That I didn't do. It seemed to me a deaeerallon of the boy, 
and of my love for him. But after a while that feeling »lao 
wore off, and I desired sexual relation with htm." {Alexander 
Berkman, "Prison UenMira of tw Anarohlat," New Ywk, 1912, 
pp. 435-13B.) 
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Bnt probably the moat widespread evil result 
from sexnal abstinence is psychio sezaal impo- 
tence. The ability to have normal and satisf ao- 
tory sex relations diminishes, though there is 
not necessarily any decrease in the abiUty to 
procreate. In other words, there develops 
impotentia coetmdi, bnt not impofemfta gener^ 
amdiJ Sexual impotence means a decrease in 
the virility and therefore the vigor of mankind. 
It injures greatly the play function of sex. In 
all probability it is the most harmful social 
evil arisuig from sexnal abstinence. 

SBX BBPESSSION OPPOSBD TO THE IDEAL 
sax BELATION 

The prevailing moral ideas and forms of so- 
cial control do not promote the best type of sex 
relationship. It is evident that this relation 
among human beings exists for the purpose of 
fulfilling the play function of sex, whidi can be 
attained only by suitable sexual mating, and for 
the purpose of reproduction. 

Beligion, and especially Christianity through 
its baneful ascetic influence, has by maMug mar- 
■ riage a sacrament shifted the emphasis from the 
sex relation as a natural union, to be judged and 
regulated according to the compatibility of the 
parties to the union for fulfilling these func- 
tions of sex, to a mystical and mythical rela- 

t8m W. J. Robinson, Our Bemmi UUerv, In The Jfedtod 
Critic amd Qnide, Augiut, 1917, pp. 285-297. 
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tion. And even the aecnlar conception of mar- 
riage has altogether too frequently regarded it 
as an artificial product of the law, instead of a 
biological, psychological, and social phenome- 
non which exists prior to law, and whicb is 
simply registered and offidally recognized by 
the law like all other civil contracts. 

One of the worst results from the oonven- 
tional conception of marriage is that it fosters 
the profoundly erroneous notion that there is 
an intrinsic difference between sexnal inter- 
course within and outside of wedlock. Extra- 
matrimonial sex relations are stigmatized as 
lewd and incontinent as contrasted with matri- 
monial relations which are supposed to be pure 
and continent per se. It is obvious that biolog- 
ically there could be no such intrinsic difference. 

As a matter of fact, there is vastly more in- 
continence within marriage than there is ont- 
side of it, and the average unmarried person 
is far more continent than the average married 
person. Farthermore, it frequently happens 
that extra-matrimonial sex relations are purer 
than most matrimonial relations in the only true 
meaning of sex parity, namely, as a sponta- 
neous gratification of erotic desires and expres- 
sion of genuine personal feelings. It is infi- 
nitely more important for the normal and 
healthy sex life of mankind that such sponta- 
neous sex relations should be encouraged than 
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that the prevailing type of oonventioiial mar- 
riage should be preserved. 

FBOUiBnlOIT OT BIRTH OOHTBOL 

Ab I have already stated in Chapter IX, the 
aaoetio denial of the play function of sex has en- 
throned the dogma of sexoal iateroourse solely 
for the purpose of reproduction, and has re- 
sulted in the legal prohibition of abortion and 
contraceptive measnres as methods of control- 
ling procreation. This religions dogma has 
been reenforced and mightily strengthened by 
capitalistic and militaristic interests which 
have desired cheap labor and hnman food for 
cannon. It most be replaced by the homane 
and social doctrine that reproduction is pri- 
marily a matter of choice for the individual 
parents, and that unwilling or miezpected pro- 
creation is inhmnan and anti-sooiaL 

It is possible that the opposition to the use of 
birth control methods has a slight biological 
basis in an nnconsdons desire for parenthood 
nniversal in manMnd. This desire doubtless 
has great somal valne and should be cultivated. 
In an ideal society every individual would have 
the opportunity to gratify this desire. But un- 
der actual conditions parenthood is frequently 
a burden and an evil, and under such conditions 
it is a grave injustice to the offspring to permit 
them to come into the world. 
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As soon as contraceptive methods can be naed 
freely, nnwiUing and unexpected pregnanoiea 
will become rare, so that abortion will become 
rarely necessary. Thus will be obviated tiiis 
operation which is so frequently made neces- 
sary today by the stupid and brutal prohibition 
of contraoeptive measures, an excellent instance 
of how one criminal law may be responsible for 
violations of another law. The disappearance 
of abortion will be a great boon, because this 
operation is physically dangerous to the woman 
and shocking to her maternal instincts and feel- 
ings. Furthermore, it is offensive and ob- 
noxious to tfae deeply rooted sentiment of the 
supreme value of human life which is more or 
less widespread in society. 

It would be an insult to the readers of this 
book to assume that they are not acquainted 
with the vast soda! and moral importance of 
the problem of population." Birth control 
measures are directed towards r^^nlating the 
growth of population intelligently. To attempt 
to prevent the use of these measures by penal 
restrictions, and to repress the free disouseion 
of such measures is an exhibition of crass stu- 
pidity which is fraoght with a vast amount of 
injury to society. 

The only social regulation of reproduction 
which is justifiable at the present time is the 

• I bftvo dlxnuMd the problem of popuUtton at considenhle 
length in my "Povuly mad Sod«l ProgreBi," New York, 1816. 
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prohibition of reproduction for a few congeni- 
tally abnormal types. If the time ever cornea 
when the world reaches absolnte over-popnla- 
tion, it may become necessary to place a gen- 
eral check upon reproduction. But such a time 
is far distant in liie future, and probably will 
never come. 
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THB DOUBLE STANDARD OF BSX FBBEDOH 

One of the most strikmg featnres of the sex 
life of mankind is the double standard of sex 
freedom. This standard discriminates against 
woman and in favor of man by giving man more 
freedom in his sex relations. In civilized so- 
ciety the same moral regulations with respect 
to sex exist in theory for both sexes. But in 
practise transgressions of these regnlations by 
man are usually readily condoned, while similar 
transgressions by woman are severely repre- 
hended. 

The existence of the double standard is gen- 
erally recognized. Furthermore, it is almost 
invariably bitterly denounced by religionists 
and professional moralists. Bnt few if any at- 
tempts have been made to explain it. So far 
as I am able to discover after an extensive re- 
search, no adequate analysis of the origin and 
causes of the double standard of sex freedom 
has ever been made. This singular state of 
affairs is probably due to the fact that most 
writers have been prevented by religions preju- 
dices and a moral bias from discussing the sub- 
ject impartially. And yet it is obviously im- 
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possible to appraize the double standard oor- 
rectly withont an nnderstanding of its origin 
and oanses. 

This double standard is by no means a new 
feature of the life of mankind. On the con- 
trary, among many savage and barbarous peo- 
ples the male sex has had more freedom in its 
sex relations than .the female sex. Promiscuity 
before marriage has frequently been permitted 
for both sexes or for the male sex alone, but has 
been prohibited after marriage for both sexes 
or for the female alone. Or promiscoity has 
been forbidden before marriage for both sexes 
or for the female alone, but has been per- 
mitted after marriage for both sexes or for 
the male alone. There has apparently been 
more freedom on the whole for the male 
than for the female. Barely ever has there 
been more freedom for the female. This may 
have happened in a few cases under polyandry. 
But polyandry has been very rare, while po- 
lygyny has been much more frequent. 

There is, however, an important distinction 
between the moral status of the donble standard 
of sex freedom in savage and barbarous society 
and in civilized society. The double standard 
has usually been recognized and approved by 
savage and barbarous moral codes, while it has 
almost invariably been denounced by the con- 
ventional civilized codes. Consequently, the 
double standard has been applied more frankly 
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and openly among savage and barbarons peo- 
ples than in civilized society. 

THB BVOIitmON OF THH DOUBLE 8TAin>ABD 

The fundamental factor In creating the doable 
standard of sex freedom is the physiological 
dissimilarity of the sexes which gives rise to 
the difference in the r5Ies of the sexes in repro- 
dnction. It was to be expected that as soon aa 
mankind discovered the connection between sex- 
ual intereoarse and reprodnctionr sex relations 
wonld be regulated for the pnrpose of control- 
ling reproduction. It is strange indeed that 
this obvious fact has been ignored in most dis- 
cussions of this snbject. 

The purpose of controlling reproduction has 
sometimes been to restrain too rapid a growth 
of population, but usually to compel reproduc- 
tion within the forms and in the manner pre- 
scribed by society. In other words, the main 
purpose of such regulation has been to compel 
reproduction within marriage, thus discourag- 
ing bastardy. 

Inasmuch as sexual intereoarse involves the 
risk of pregnancy for woman, and as procrea- 
tion has a much greater effect upon woman and 
is much more dangerous for her than for man, 
these regulations would inevitably have a more 
drastic effect upon her than upon him.* Such 

tSnmner refere Tery briefly uid rather Tkgucly to the In- 
flaen«e of the physiologlea) differwcM between tbe lexee la the 
following w«rcle: — 
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regDlation has, therefore, been partly for the 
protection of woman herself, as well as for the 
control of reproduction. 

Male seznal jealoosy has probaUy been an- 
other important factor for the double standard 
of sex freedom. In fact, it is possible that this 
factor gave rise to a double standard before the 
connection between sexual intercourse and re- 
production was discovered by man. Some 
writers have believed that jealoasy developed 
from the sense of ownership which may have 
originated after the discovery of the connec- 
tion between sexnal interconrse and reprodno- 
tion.* However, psychology seems to indicate 
that sexual jealousy is a more or less powerful 
emotion innate in man. Consequently, it doubt- 
less began very early in the life of mankind to 
lead men to monopolize women and to restrict 
them from free sex relations. But the sense of 
ownership which was gradually acquired re- 
acted upon the primal emotion of jealousy and 
enhanced its strength. 

Male sexual jealousy doubtless famished man 

"Woman beftra an mwqnal ibta« of the reeponaibUtiea and 
dnties of MX and reprodui'tion jiut as man twara an nwqual 
■bare of the rMpouBJbilitiea and dutiea of property, war, and 
politloB. The reaione are in ultimate phjBiological facia by 
TlrtQB of which one ia a woman and the otiier ie a man." (W. 
O. Sumner, "Folkways," Boston, 190T, p. 368.) 

> Hartland espresees this view when he says that "the senee 
of ownership haji Iwen the seed-plot of jealoo^." (E. 8. 
Hartland, "Primitive Paternity," London, 1910, ToL II, pp. 

--- -te.) 
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a powerful incentive for restricting ■woman in 
addition to the economic reaeons for sabjogat- 
ing her. He was aided in attaining this end 
hy his superior physical strength and by the 
helplessness of woman during c^d beariz^ 
and child rearing.' Some writers also allege 
that he was aided by a mental superiority over 
woman. Bat this is a moot question which we 
need not diecuBS here. 

In barbaric society there developed the pa- 
triarchal system which subjected woman more 
or less effectually to man. Mrs. Qallichan at- 
tributes the double standard of sex freedom 
largely if not entirely to the subjugation of 
woman under the patriarchal system: — "Sex- 
ual penalties for women are always found under 
a strict patriarchal re^me. The white flower 
of chastity, when enforced upon one sex by the 
other sex, has its roots in the degradation of 
marriage. Men And a way to escape; women, 
bound in the coils, stay and waste. There is 
no escaping from the truth — wherever women 
are in subjection it is there that the idols of 
parity and chastity are set up for worship."* 

* A rather onusual expluifttioii of mala donsinanoe ia to th» 
•ffact that It ia dua to the aacendaucf of man In phallic vor- 
ahip, owing to the faot that he poeaeaaM viaibte aexnal M-gatu, 
and to the relatire po«tion habituallj' aaaumed bj men and 
women in coltna. (T, Schroeder, Ptj/eho-Oenetiet of Aitdro- 
ontUe Eooluttoo, in the PfyoAoanatytic R«vi«w, VoL II, No. 3, 
Juir, I91S, pp. 277-286.) 

« Catherine Oaaqnolne Hart1«7 OaUiduui, "The Truth abcmt 
WoBUO," Loadon, 191S, p. 22,^ 
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Bnt the factors I have already described in- 
dicate that the double standard probably ante- 
dated the patriarchal system. The physiolo^- 
cal differences between the sexes and male sex- 
ual jealoaey must have brought the double 
standard into existence before the patriarchal 
system originated. The patriarchal system, 
however, doubtless strengthened greatly the 
double standard of sex freedom, because woman 
had now become practically a chattel of man. 

While the patriarchal system has disappeared 
in the main from civilized society, the economic 
dependence of woman which formed an impor- 
tant part of it still remains to a large extent 
In recent times woman has gained a certain 
amount of economic independence. But this 
development has not progresaed far enough to 
give her complete freedom in marriage. So 
that marriage has not yet attained the ideal of a 
free contractual relation which existed for a 
time in ancient Bome and which is re-appearing 
in modem civilization. Westermarck has de- 
scribed this episode in B<HDan history as fol- 
lows: — 

"In Borne, in andent times, the power which 
the father possessed over his daughter was gen- 
erally, if not always, by marriage transferred 
to the husband. When marrying a woman 
passed in manum viri, as a wife she was filia 
loco, that is, in law she was her husband's 
daughter. . . . Gradually, however, marriage 
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with manus fell into disuse, and was, imder the 
Empire, generally superseded by marriage with- 
out manus, a form of wedlock which conferred 
on the hasband hardly any authority at all over 
his wife. Instead of passing into his power, 
she remained in the power of her father; and 
since the tendency of the later law, as we have 
seen, was to reduce the old patna potestas to a 
nollity, she became practically independent 

"This remarkable liberty granted to married 
women, however, was only a passing inddent 
in the history of the family in Europe. From 
the very first Christianity tended to narrow it. 
. . . And this tendency was In a formidable de- 
gree supported by Teutonic custom and law. 
Among the Teutons a husband's autbority over 
his wife was the same as a father's over his 
unmarried daughter. This power, which under 
certain circumstances gave the husband the 
' right to kill, sell, or repudiate his wife, undoubt- 
edly contained much more than the Church 
could approve of, and so far she has helped to 
ameliorate the condition of married women in 
Teutonic countries. But at the same time the 
Church is largely responsible for those heavy 
disabilities with regard to personal liberty, as 
well as with regard to property, from which 
they have suffered up to recent times." ■ 

* E. Weat«nnarek, 'fTbe Origin «nd Development of tbe Moral 
IdeM," London, 1906. Vol. I. pp. 66!-^. 
Tbere U OTidence that womeo attained and poawMcd for a 
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ASOBTIOISM 

CSiristianity by maMng marriage a saorament 
and by opposing divoroe has endeavored to 
fett«r woman in marriage, and ber economic 
dependence has enabled this religion to snoceed 
in a large measure. By so doing Christianity 
has cansed women an nntold amonnt of nnhap- 
piness. It should also be remembered that 
it has caused many men a vast amonnt of 
misery, because the bonds of marriage have in 
many eases been irksome to men aa well as to 
women. 

The Christian attitude towards sex is an illus- 
tration of certain magical and religions ideas 
with respect to sex. Sexual phenomena have 
always been more or less mysterious to man, 
especially to primitive man. Consequently, be 
has viewed them with mingled feelings. While 

time « almihr freedom in Babylon and uicient Egypt, u U 
pointed ont by H&velock Bllia in the follonhig wordB: — 

"Nothing li more cert&ia than that the itatiu of women tn 
Home roM with the rlee of clTlliiatlon exactly In the wme way 
aa In Babylon and In Bgyft. In the case of Rome, howercr, 
the growing refinement of drilieation and the expansion of 
the Empire were aaaoeiated with the magnlfloent dprelopment 
of the system of Ronum law, which In its Rnal forms conse- 
crated the position of women. In the last days of the Republic 
wonHsi already began to attain the same legal level as men, and 
later the great Antonine Jariiconsalts, guided by tbeir theory 
of natural law, reached the conception of the equality of the 
MZea as the principle of the code of equity. The patriarchal 
■nbordination of women fell Into complete discredit, and this 
eontinued until, in the days of Justinian, onder the influence 
of dirletlanity the poeitioa of women began to ■nlTer.*' (*'S«s 
ia Relation to Society," Philadelphia, 1911, p. 396.) 
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sexual experiences have afforded him mach 
pleasure, their mysterious character hu in- 
spired fear in him. This fear has fnmiahed one 
of the incentives for patting restrictions upon 

B§X. 

Furthermore, some features of the sexual 
' function have aroased disgust as well as fear in 
man. This has been especially true of the flow 
of blood ID woman at various crises in her life, 
such as the hymenal flow in connection with 
puberty, -the menstmal flow at the times of the 
periodic catamenial function, and the puerperal 
flow at parturition. Primitive man seems at 
any rate to have felt fear if not disgnst towards 
blood. So that these features of the sexual 
function have played an important part in giv- 
ing rise to the notion which is still more or less 
prevalent that there is something repellent and 
unclean about sex, especially in woman. The 
sexual tfiboos both of the past and of the pres- 
ent c^be attributed to a large extent to this 
no^n. 

'he prindpal source of the Christian religion 
B to be found in Judaism which contains many 
of these magical and religions ideas with re- 
spect to sex. For example, the notion of the 
uncleanness of sex plays a prominent part in 
the Hebrew religion. Consequently, a consid- 
erable portion of the Jewish law is devoted to 
the regulation of sex with respect to its nn- 
oleannese. The following passages from the 
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Old Testament illnstrate this part of the Jew- 
ish law. 

Leviticus XV deBcribes the undeannesB of the 
sexaal issnes of men and women and prescribes 
how they are to be cleansed: — ^"And if any 
man's seed of oopniation go out from him, then 
he shall wash all his flesh in water, and be on- 
oleaa nntil the even. . . . The woman also with 
whom man shall lie with seed of copulation, they 
shall both bathe themselves in water, and be an- 
dean ontil the even. And if a woman have an 
issue, and her issne in the flesh be blood, she 
shall be pat apart seven days: and whosoever 
tonoheth her shall he andean nntil the even. . . . 
And if any man lie with her at all, and her flow- 
ers be npon him, he shall be andean seven days ; 
and all the bed whereon he lieth shall be an- 
dean." This law reveals the notion of the 
greater sexual nndeanness of woman, and of 
how man may be defiled by her nndeanness. 

Leviticus Xn speoifies how women are to be 
purified after childbirth: — "And the Lord 
spake onto Moses, saying, Speak unto the diil- 
dren of Israel, saying. If a woman have con- 
ceived seed, and borne a man child: then she 
shall be unclean seven days; according to the 
days of the separation for her infirmity shall 
she be imclean. . . . Bnt if she he^r a maid 
child, then she shall be nnclean two weeks, as in 
her separation: and she shall continue in the 
blood of her purifying threescore and six days. ' ' 
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This law reveals the inferior position of woman 
and the belief in the greater uncleanness of sex 
in woman, for it wm apparently more defiling 
to give birth to a female child than to ^ve birth 
to a male child. 

In the Christian religion these ideas imported 
from Judaism developed into a form of asceti- 
<uem which exalted celibacy. For example, in 
Revelations XIV, 4, it is said : — ' ' These are they 
which were not defiled with women ; for they are 
virgins." Tbrongboat the New Testament the 
dominant theme with respect to sex is that sex 
is andean ; that virginity and ohastity are highly 
meritorioQs ; that the fleshy by which is nsaally 
meant sex, is antagonistic to the spirit; and 
that marriage is a gmd^g and qnesUonable 
oonoession to the flesh." 

The Christian attitade towards sex is well 

• WMtermtrdc itatM the Chrietimn ftwetie doetrine wHh 
ntpeat to sex m followa: 

"For K natitm likt the Jem, whoM mmUtlon wu to Ht« uid 
to multiply, celibftry ooutd nerer become aa ideal; ^ereee the 
ChrlBtiaae, who profnsed the most perfect Indiflenuoe to alt 
earthly matters, found no dilBaultj' in glorlfjriug & state whldi, 
however opposed it was to the interests of the race and the 
nation, made men pre-eminently fit to approach their god. In- 
deed, far from being a benefit to the kingdom of God by prop- 
aga,ting the speciee, sexual Intercourse wae on the contrary 
detrimcoital to it by being the great transmitter of tbe sin 
to our Drat parents. . . . Beligloiu celibacy is, nMreover, en- 
joined or oommended as a means of self-mortifloation snppoeed 
to appease an angry god, or with a view to raising the spirltuat 
iiatitre of man by siippreealng one of the strongest of all senenal 
appetites. Thus we find in Tarions religtons celibacy side 
by aide with other ascetic observances practised for similar 
purposes. . . . Finally, it waa argued that marriage prenoti a 
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/stated in the PauEne epistle, I Corinthians VII, 
as will be seen from the following excerpts : — 

"It is good for a man not to touch a woman. 
Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let every 
man have his own wife, and let every woman 
have her own husband. ... I say therefore to 
tiie nnmarried and widows, It is good for them 
if they abide evea as L But if they cannot con- 
tain, let them marry: for it is better to marry 
than to bam. . . . He that is nnmarried careth 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he 
may please the Lord: but he that is married 
careth for the things that are of the world, 
how he may please his wife. There is differ- 
ence also between a wife and a virgin. The 
nnmarried woman careth for the things of the 
Ijord, that she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit: bat aHe that is married careth for the 
things of tlie world, how she may please her 
hnsband-V^ 

The tnteranoes of the greatest apostle of 
GhrisUanity, Paal, did much to establish firmly 
this anti-flocial and highly immoral doctrine in 
the Christian rell^on, and thos to carry it into 
Ocddental dvilization. 

psram from ■nriiig God perfcoUf, bec&use it indooea him to 
ooeapj Idmaelf too mudi with worldly thlnga. ntough not 
Mntrvjr to the ftct of chari^ or the lore of God, tmjt Thomu 
AqilliiM, it !■ nerertlieleM an obataole to It." (E. Westw- 
msTi^ op eii.. Vol. II, pp. 42(M21.) 

Bea Klao, for a distuaslon of aicetlcUm In Jod^nn, Chris- 
tUnlty, Hahuunediniim, and other reUgioiW, W. G. Sumiwr, 
"VoUcinr**" Bortoa, 1907, Chap. XVin. 
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CBBISTUinTY AND SXUVAli HTPOCBUT 

The Christian ascetic doctrine has had many 
evil results. It has served as an additional 
factor to degrade woman, because woman is 
generally regarded as symbolizing sex much 
more than man. It is ordinarily claimed by the 
official representatives of Christianity that this 
religion has raised the position of woman 
through its humanitarian doctrines. Bat it is 
very doubtful if the Christian religion has bene- 
fited woman more by its amiable tenets than 
it has injured her by its asceticism.^ 

In theory Christianity preaches the same 
standard of sex freedom for both sexes. Bat, 
as might have been expected, it has failed ut- 
terly in practise to maintain tiiis standard. So 
that the double standard of sex freedom is per- 
haps as prevalent in Christian as in non-Chris- 
tian countries. The inevitable result has been 
a vast amoant of smug hypocrisy which is one 
of the most discreditable features of so-called 
* ' Christian ' ' civilization. 

Several writers have commented npon the 
failure of the Christian religion to maintain and 
enforce a single standard of sex morality, and 
upon the hypocrisy in matters of sex which has 
resulted therefrom. Lecky, himself a Christian 
devotee, admits rather gradg^gly that the 

T I h&ve dlMniM«d this question in my 'Toveri; and toeUI 
Fn^we," New Yoric, 1016, pp. 240-241. 
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double standard is abont as prevalent under 
Christianity as under Paganism: — "At the 
present day, although the standard of morals is 
far higher than in Pagan Borne, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the inequality of the censure 
whidi is bestowed upon the two sexes is not as 
great as in the days of Paganism, and that in- 
equality is continually the cause of the most 
shamefnl and the most pitiable injustice. . . . 
The fundamental truth, that the same act can 
never be at once venial for a man to demand, 
and infamous for a woman to accord, though 
nobly enforced by the early Christians, has not 
passed into the popular sentiment of Christen- 
dom. *" 

Westermarck comments more impartially 
upon this failure of Christianity in the follow- 
ing words: — ^"It seems to me that with regard 
to sexual relations between unmarried men and 
women Christianity has done little more than 
establish a standard which, though accepted 
perhaps in theory, is hardly recognized by the 
feelings of the large majority of people — or at 
least of men — ^in Christian communities, and 
has introduced the vice of hypocrisy, which ap- 
parently was little known in sexual matters by 
pagan antiquity. ' * ' 

Maxwell also oriticizes Christianity severely 

• W. E. H. Leolgr, "Blgtorj ot Europeui Monla," New 
York, IS77. Vol. n, pp. 346-^7. 

• B. Wwtormttok, Ofi. eit., Vol. II, p. 434. 
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for this failure and for its hypocrisy. He 
points out that the equalizing of the sexes is 
counteracting the Christian influence by giving 
woman the same freedom as man: — "Dans les 
pays oatholiqnes, en France notamment, I'nsage 
dea plaisira sexuels, qnand il est modere et n'en- 
traine pas & des dereglement^, est tolere chez les 
jennes hommes, la virginite chez eux prSte au 
ridicule, et le langage populaire assimile le co- 
quebin a 1 'innocent et an nlais ; la meme toler- 
ance esiste chez les Italiens et les Espagnols; 
elle est moins marquee dans les pays Anglo- 
Saxons, mais la les pSch^ caches n'excitent pas 
I'indignation dn 'oant* anglais. II est antre- 
ment de la liberte aeznelle des filles; admise 
dans une certaine meanre au milieu dea claaaes 
onvrierea nrbaines, qui preferent aouvent I'un- 
ion libre an mariage, elle repngne ans mondea 
bourgeois et aristooratique ; il est visible ponr- 
tant que nos moenra se modifient rapidement a 
I'beure actnellel et que I'^galiaation des sexes 
tend a lenr reconnaitre nne liberte pareiUe ; deja 
beaucoup d'artiatea et de fenunes intellectuelles 
pratiqnent pins on moins onvertement I'inde- 
pendance masculine." ^^ 

10 J. Uaxwell, "Le concept wcUl du crime," Fuia, 1914, pp. 
887-289. 

Maxwell goes on to describe the double atandard of sex free- 
dom [n non-Christiui countries; — 

"Leg pays muBulmans eont demeurte au contraire fldeles aux 
Id£es anclennes du roonde mMiteiran^en ; I'lnoondoite dee fiUee 
y eet pre«que partout r^prim^ avec une rigueur extreme i aux 
axemples que j'ai diji eitta, on ponrrait ajouter ceux de prea- 
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It is obvious that the Christian single stand- 
ard of sex morality has failed because it is 
based upon an ascetic doctrine which is dia- 
metrically opposed to the facts of human na> 
tnre. The hypocrisy which has resulted in- 
evitably from this failure is one of the most 
baneful of Christian influences. 

THE FBBYBNTION OF THE DOUBLE 8TAKDABD 

The above survey of the causes of the double 
standard of sex freedom proves conclusively 
that the doable standard is not due to the per- 
versity of men, as is preached by the popular 
oracles of morality, nor to the weakness of char- 
acter of women, as is sometimes intimated; but 
to factors which mankind has not as yet clearly 
and generally recognized, nor attempted to oon- 
/roL 
f It is obvious that the fundamental factor in 
creating this doable standard is the physiolog- 
ical dissimilarity of the sexes which makes sex- 
ual intercourse a much more serious matter 
for woman than for man, since it is very likely 

que tontei 1m natkuu maliom^taneB; la Pene, t'Egyptc, to 
Haroo aont dea contr^M on rinoondiiite des jeiute* fiUea cat 
fr^manmait punie de mort. 

"Lm moeura sont plus indulgmta poor lea honuDM don* le 
tDoade muBnlman, qui ne difffrre paa BenBiblement dn moade 
chrJUm 4 ce point de vue, uul qn'it montre moiaa dliypo- 

"EnOn, la Chine, qui noua tiSit* le apeotaole de la plua vieitle 
dTilisaUon ccnmiip, admet formelleiDcnt deux moralM, l*une 
pour lea faomraM, t'autre pour lea fenunea; le Japon partage la 
" « de Toir." 
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to result in pregnancy. It is therefore very 
important that she should not take this risk 
unless conditions are suitable for her to bear 
children. The double standard is greatly ac- 
centuated by the prohibition of measures for 
controlling procreation and by the punishment 
of reproduction outside of the narrow limits 
prescribed by reU^on, conventional morality 
and the law. 

But it is also evident that the double stand- 
ard has been greatly strengthened by the pro- 
prietary attitude displayed by men towards 
women. This attitude is due in part to an in- 
nate sexual jealousy, but is largely artificial, 
since it has been encouraged by eoonomio and 
other sodal factors. 

Magio and religion also have given rise to 
discrimination against women in matters of sex 
freedom. Sex taboos have weighed more heav- 
ily upon women than upon men, because sex 
plays a more important part iu the life of 
woman, and is supposed to be more unclean in 
woman. 

be double standard is inevitable under pres- 
!^t conditions, bdeed, it may even be said 
'^^that under existing conditions it has its utility, 
because it deters many women from sharing the 
fate of their hapless sisters who, because they 
become known to have indulged in so-called il- 
licit sesual intercourse or to have borne chll- 
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dren outside of wedlock, fall under the condem- 
nation of the prevailing mores. 

Fnrthermore, by permitting more or less sex 
freedom for men the double standard upholds 
for one half of mankind an ideal of freedom 
which will eventually become a part of the birth- 
rij^t of women as welL The single standard 
of morality consisting of sex repression and 
oppressive regolation for both sexes now being 
striven for by the professional moral reform- 
ers is a harmful and spnrione standard which 
can never sooceed in practise, and which will 
merely prolong the discrimination against 
women which is inherent in the existing donble 
standard. The agitation in favor of snch a 
single standard is at present the principal fac- 
tor for increasing hypocrisy In matters of sex, 
of which hypocrisy there already is altogether 
toomnch. 

But the double standard of sex freedom is at 
best a necessary evil, and should be obviated if 
its canses can be removed. If the risk of preg- 
nancy oonld not be prevented or greatly less- 
ened, the double standard would perhaps al- 
ways be needed for the protection of women. 
In that case, the discrimination against woman 
involved in the donble standaard wotild have to 
be endnred by her as one of the burdens caused 
by her child bearing function, just as man has 
to endure the dangers and terrible sufferings of 
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war, exploration, and other difficult tasks which 
fall to his lot. 

It is now well known that there are effective 
and harmless contraceptive measures whose nse 
redttces the risk of pre^ancy to almost noth- 
ing. Women should be able to nse these meas- 
ures to prevent conoeption, except when condi- 
tions for child bearing are suitable. The legal, 
moral, and religious restrictions upon the use of 
contraceptive measures should be removed in 
order to obviate the double standard of sex free- 
douL I hardly need to add that these measnres 
are also needed as birth control measures for 
the regulation of the increase of population. 

It is perhaps a more difficult task to remove 
the proprietary attitude of men towards 
women. If the artificial reenforcement of mtde 
sexual jealousy can be abolished, it will be no 
stronger a force for the double standard than 
female sexual jealousy, which is doubtless as 
powerful an innate trait. The problem there- 
fore is to fortify woman's status in society so 
that she cannot be appropriated by man. 

The principal step towards this end is to se- 
cure her economic independence. Many women 
have become economically independent in re- 
cent years, and many more women will doubt- 
less become independent in the near future. 
But there are at least three obstacles in the way 
of economic independence for many women. In 
the first place, child bearing and rearing inter- 
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fere with female labor. In the second place, 
marital nmons frequently conflict with the mo- 
bility of female labor, since it is essential that a 
wife live with her husband. In the third place, 
male gallantry is a check npon woman's eco- 
nomic activities because it impels men to sup- 
port women when they might be engaged in 
economic production.*^ 

Whether or not these obstades will always 
make a sufficient number of women economically 
dependent to maintain the doable standard of 
Bex freedom, it is impossible to foresee. Ger* 
tain it is that so long as the property right in 
woman persists with any degree of strength, she 
will retain the notion that her sex is of peculiar 
value and mnst therefore be bartered for a con- 
sideration. This idea still governs many 
women in their dealings with the other sex, whe- 
ther they be prostitutes or married women who 
in their marital anions have complacently sold 
themselves under the sanctions of religion, the 
law, and conventional morality. 

If these obstades prove to be sufficiently 
strong to nxaintain the economic dependence of 
woman and the doable standard, it will be in- 
cumbent upon society through its organized 
Bgendes to counteract these obstacles. By 
means of jndioions measures for subsidizing 

II I b»«B disconed the obstaehe in the way of the Monomio 
independeDce of worooi in an artiela entitled The Bcottomie 
Batit of Feminism, in The AmuiU of the Amerioan Aeademf 
of PoUtioal and Booial Boienoe, November, 1914, pp. lB-26. 
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women for perf ormivg the fonctiona of child 
bearing and rearing the state may be able to 
obviate this factor which renders her depend- 
ent upon man. It m&j be possible to organize 
indnstry so that married women can be pro- 
vided with employment wherever they may live 
with their hnsbandg. 

Male gallantry cannot be abolished by law. 
Bnt if it is not encoaraged by the educational 
system and by the prevailing mores, it will 
probably not be strong enough to maintain un- 
aided the economic dependence of woman and 
the double standard of sex freedom. 

The economic independence of women doubt- 
less is the greatest force for a genuine single 
standard of sex morality for both sexes. The 
problem of the double standard is, therefore, 
not a problem of raising the morality of men 
or of lowering the morality of women, as is fre- 
quently alleged, bat of placing the sexes upon 
an equality in their freedom to choose their 
mates and to procreate. Justice can be done 
to women only by placing them upon the same 
plane with men in their freedom of choice. 
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CHAPTER yiTT 

IBB CAUSES OF PBOSTITUTION 

Pbobtitutios signifies the sale of sexnal grat- 
ification. It IB a commercial and sometimes a 
professional activity.* But it is not the sale of 
the prostitnte, as is freqaently asserted. Sex- 
ual interconrse in prostitntion may be and fre- 
qneatly is accompanied by intense repugnance 
and antagonism on the part of the prostitute, so 
that there is no giving of the prostitute's self. 
To assert that prostitution involves the sale of 
the prostitute is to identify the personality en- 
tirely with the physical aspect of sex. This 
notion reflects the tendency to over-emphasize 
the sexual nature of woman. 

Prostitution has been limited almost entirely 

1 Flexner eonaldeni "prtwtitutlon to be charHteriied by tbree 
dUDentfl Tftriciiul7 combined: buter, promiacuity, emotional 
indifference. Tbe bftrtra need not involve the paising of 
money, ttiougli monej ia ita uauftl medium; gifti or pleaauret 
au,y be the equivalent inducement. Hot need promiemitj I>e 
attwif choicsleu; * woman ia not the leaa » prostitute becauie 
ahe ia more or lest aeleetlve In her aaaoctatlona. Emotional 
indifference maj be fairly Inferred from bartra and prouiiacul^. 
Is tbla aenoe, any peraon la a proatitnte who habitually or in- 
termittenUy haa wxual relationa more or le«a promiaeuonaly 
for money or other mercenary eonelderation." (A. Flezner, 
"Prortltntlaii in Europe," New York, 1914, p. II.) 

m 
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to the female sex. The fandamental reason for 
woman's monopoly of this profession is that a 
female can gratify sexnal passion in nnmeroas 
males, whereas a male can gratify sexnal pas- 
sion in few females. This is due to well known 
physiological differences between the sexes. 
The result is that prostitution is a mudi more 
feasible commerdal and professional activity 
for women than it is for men. Other reasons 
for the great preponderance of female over 
male prostitution will be mentioned in the 
course of this diapter. 

PBOSTITCTION AND CIVIUZATION 

Prostitution is in the main a phenomenon of 
civilization. In the primitive and simpler so- 
(ueties it has been customary for the young to 
mate very early. Such promiscuity as has ex- 
isted before or after mating has not usually 
been of the sort which could be characterized as 
prostitntion, since it has not usually had the 
commercial and professional features men- 
tioned above. In exceptional cases only could 
the sexual freedom of the unmarried, sexual 
hospitality to strangers, the exchange of wives, 
etc., be called prostitution. 

Much of the promiscuity due to ma^eal and 
religious notions cannot be regarded as prosti- 
tution. Among the forms of promiscuity due 
to magic and religion are saturnalia, practises 
connected with phallic worship, etc. Even sa- 
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cred prostitution, though of great historical in- 
terest, can hardly be regarded as having much 
practical importance for the evolntion of pros- 
titation.' Prostitution may have been stimu- 
lated a little in its early stages by the avarice 
of priests, but there can be little doubt that it 
would have attained as great proportions in the 
long mn, even had there been no sacred prosti- 
tution, for it is due mainly to other factors.' 

Prostitution is a feature of the complex life 
of civilization, especially in cities. A brief dis- 
cussion of the causes of prostitution will indi- 
cate the significance of this statement. This 
discussion will deal, on the one hand, with the 
causes of the demand for prostitution, and, on 
the other hand, with the causes for the supply 

*R«gnKiilt iuggeats tlut conuDeroial pro«titutlon may be 
traced back to lacred prcwtltuUon in tbe following words: — 

"Avec la. eivillBktioD, Iw id^ oomnMrdftlM ae dfivelopptr- 
•at: on rMuiiit le* pruonnten en eaclavage pour tirer pnrti 
de leur travail, alora que le aauvage ae bomait a lea titer et k 
let manger, 

"I« fotune eaelave avail one antre valenr, le propriftaire 
pouvalt eur elle auouvlr sea ptHions, elle tut nn objat 
d'Miange, elle devint fgalonent nn objet de prtt: le proz- 
ioMisme etalt Invents. 

"Blen qae le fait paralsie Grange, lea premwi ^ui imaginir- 
•Mt de tirer profit ie la /anHoation JwetU fuatetnent U* 
prttret." I F, Regnauit, "L'Avolation da la proatitution," 
Parle, 1006, p. 22.) 

* Qietoricsl accounta of proatitution are very nomefona. A 
fpw whicb may be maitloiied are the following: — P. Dufour, 
"Hietoire de U proetitntlon," Faris, 18&1--1S63, 6 voU ; W W. 
Sanger, 'Tbe History of Prostitution," New York, 1»G9; A. P. 
E Rabutaos, "De la proxtitatinn en Europe depuU I'kntiqalt^ 
jusqu'a la fin du XVI* niicle,'' Parii, isaQ; A Samerau, "Die 
Kurtisanen der Renaissance," Berlin, 1914. 
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of prostitates. While these canses are in large 
part the same, there are a few differenoeB which 
must be noted. 

THB DBMAITD FOB FBOBTITUTION 

^ The first and fundamental canse of the de- 
j mand for proBtitntion is biological in its char- 
acter, namelf, the powerfol sexual impulse 
which must seek and obtain gratification. If it 
cannot secare this gratiScation in some form 
of marriage or in free and spontaneous promis- 
cuity, it will secnre it in commercialized prom- 
iscuity, namely, in prostitution.* 
The second cause of the demand for prostitu- 
I tion is psychological in its character, namely, 
I the play interest in sex. Those who have not 
the opportunity or who fail to satisfy this in- 

• It h well to reoftU at thii point that the Catholle Church 
baa ooDduct«d a long uperiment «it«ti(Ung over manf c«aituriea 
In attempting to enforce chaatit; hj meana of the inatitution 
of lacerdrotal celibacj. This attempt haa failed throughont 
and haa always been a prolific eauM of oorruption and Im- 
morality, Ample evidence of tills failure down to the pnamt 
time is furnished by Lta, the eminent historian of the Choit^ 
\ (H. C, Lea, "An HUtorical Sketch of SacerdoUl Celibacj' In 
I the Chriitiau Church," 2nd edit., Boston, ISM, pM»im.) 

"If the irregular though permanent oonnectlona which ereiy- 
whers prevailed had been onlj the result of the prohiblticn 
ol marriage, there might perhaps have been little practical 
evil flowing from it, except to the ehuroh Itaelf and to Ha 
guilty membera. When the desires of man, faowerer, are mc* 
tempted to eedc through unlawful means the relief denied to 
them hj artificial rules. It is not easy to set bounds to tbe 
unbridled pasaions which, irritated by the fruitleas eir<»t at 
repression, are no longer raetralned by a law wbicb has been 
broken or a consoiaBoa iridch haa loat iti power." (Op. oit^ p. 
341.) 
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terest as well as the sezaal impnlae in marriage 
or in some other form of aexnal relationship 
must seek to satisfy it among prostitntes. This 
psychological factor is not recognized by many 
writers on this snbject. And yet it doubtless 
plays an important part not only for the youth- 
fnl tyro in matters of sex, but also for the dis- 
appointed and disillusioned spoose and for the 
satiated debauchee. 

The third cause or group of oauses of the de- 
maud for prostitution is economic and social in 
its character. In our complex civilization with 
its great variations in we^th it has become im- 
possible for many men and women to mate early 
in life and for some of them to mate at ail. Far- 
thermore, class, caste, and other social bar- 
riers; religious prejudices; restrictive laws; 
and other obstacles have arisen in the way of 
the mating of many. Consequently, in contrast 
to the primitive societies of the past and the 
simpler communities of today in which prac- 
tically every member of the group is mated soon 
after puberty, in civilized communities there is 
a large class of the sexually unmated which so 
long as it exists will perforce create a demand 
for prostitution. 

The following table and diagram show that 
nearly one-half of the marriageable population 
in this country is unmarried: — ' 

■ "AbitTAct of the 13tb Cenaus of the U. S.," Weehington, 
IBIS, p. 140. 
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MARITAL CONDITION OF THE POPUUTION OF THE 

UNITED STATED 

Population 15 ;•»■ of age «ad oTer: 1910 

iiilB Female 

Marital condition Number Per oent Nomber Per cent 

of total of total 

Total 32,426,806 100.0 30,047,326 lOO.O 

Single 12,660,129 38.7 8,933,170 29.7 

Married, widowed or 

divorced .... 19,720,162 flO.B 21,046,983 TO.O 

Married lS,0»2,eOO 66.8 1T,«64,667 68.9 

Widowed 1,471,390 4.6 3,176,288 lO.S 

Divorced 166,162 OJ 186,068 O.S 

Marital condition not 

reporUd 165,624 QS 08,172 0.2 

MASITAL OONDrriOM OW THE FOFDLAnON OP THE VSTTED SFATEB 
ST ASK FEUODS: 1910 
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THE SUPPLY OP PEOSnrUTKS 

The biological factor is mnch less important 
as a oaose for the supply of prostitutes. We 
need not enter here upon a discasaion of the rel- 
ative strength of the sexaal impulse in man 
and in woman. All that it is necessary to know 
for OUT purpose is that it is a powerful force iu 
both sexes. But the woman who mast have sex- 
ual gratification is nsually able to secure it 
within or outside of marriage without herself 
becoming a prostitute or seeking the services of 
a male prostitnte. So that it is only in the ex- 
ceptional cases of the nymphomaniacs, whose 
sexual cravings are excessively great, that the 
sexual impulse is the sole or the principal factor 
in .driving the woman into prostitution, for 
these over-sexnalized women can secure com- 
plete satisfaction only through the frequently 
repeated sexual intercourse of commercialized 
promiscuity. 

However, the sexual impulse is one of the fac- 
tors in leading many of the prostitutes, prob- 
ably the great majority, into prostitution. On 
account of the social obloquy which almost in- 
variably falls npoD women who indulge in extra- 
matrimonial sex relations which become known, 
it is one of the factors for prostitution in many 
cases. So that the moralists who create this 
obloquy are largely responsible for the prosti- 
tution of these unfortunate women. 
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Psydiologioal factors also play a part in cre- 
ating a supply of proatitates, thongh not in 
exactly the same way that they create a demand 
for prostitution. The play interest in sex is 
probably a mnch less potent factor for leading 
women into prostitntion than it is for leading 
men to make use of prostitutes. But other psy- 
chological factors play an important part in the 
etiology of the prostitute. Among these are 
vanity, which requires for its satisfaction fine 
raiment and the adulation of men ; the lov^f 
excitement and adventure, which frequently has 
little opportunity for gratification in the monot- 
ony of everyday life ; etc 

The economic factors are perhaps the most 
important in creating a supply of prostitutes, 
though it is diflScult to estimate the relative in- 
fluence of the different factors for prostitn- 
tion. I have already pointed out that, on ac- 
count of the economic difficulties in the way of 
marriage, there is a large unmated group, which 
furnishes a considerable part of the material 
for prostitution. But the immediate economic 
factors are in the form of the pressure which 
arises from the smallness of the income of the 
father, husband, or other person upon whom 
the woman is dependent, or the smallness of her 
own wages. 

Under such conditions the temptation niay be- 
come great for the woman to supplement her 
meager earnings or to supplant them entirely 
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with the rewards of prostitution. It is donbt- 
fol if there are many cases where the woman 
haB been actually forced into prostitution hy 
economic factors in the sense that she wonld 
have starved if she had not become a prostitnte. 
But the temptation which arises as a result of 
the economic pressure described above, along 
with the other factors which have been men- 
tioned, has drawn many women into prostitu- 
tion. 

#liere are several other facts to be considered 
with regard to the etiology of prostitutes. It 
is to be expected that the above factors will act 
most effectively upon persons who are weak in 
mind and character. Weakness of character 
involves a low degree of resistance to the temp- 
tations named above. Feebleness of mind les- 
sens the degree of foresight as to the ultimate 
consequences of a life of prostitution. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that among the groups 
of prostitutes which have been carefully esam- 
ined there has been foand almost invariably a 
relatively high percentage of feebleminded 
women.' ' 

At the same time it must be remembered that 

• It moBt, bowerer, be borbe In mind that the fMblemlnded 
IHWUtateB mre the most llkel; to be.Mg;Tegst«d and put under 
mtraint in mieh a fashion «a to malce pouibie a careful 
mental wuunination. It must aim be remembered tliat many 
proatitatea have degenerated greatly aa a reault of dlHipatlon. 
Some writers on tliii mibject haTS failed to malce proper allow- 
anca for theae (acta and have, consequent!;, made wildly exag- 
gerated eatimates of the extent of feefaleiniadedneaa among 
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many of the prostitntes are, to say the least, 
not below the average in character and intelli- 
genoe, and have become prostitates either on 
account of economic misfortime or because they 
possess traits which nnder other social condi- 
tions would have great valne and would con- 
tribute to their success, but which under present 
conditions lead them into prostitution.^ In thia 
group are some if not many women who act with 
courage and independence in response to their 
natural impulses, but who then find that they 
cannot afford to do so in society as it is now or- 
ganized. 

THB PECimiABT VALtTB OF SBX IN WOMAS^ 

The more or less prevalent notion that sex in 
woman has a pecuniary value and is therefore 
to be bartered has its influence upon pnetitn- 
tion. This inflnenoe is, of coarse, not restricted 
to prostitution, for it still encourages the sale 

profltitntM. Tbtn la UHle rcuca to bsli«nra th*t more thsa 
ft very amoll ftbaoliite perceutage of tte totftl number of pnM- 
titnt«« ftr« feebleminded. 

T For an exteadad diacoMlim of the good trftits of proatltatia. 
Me A. J. B. Pftrent-Ducbftt«let, "De 1ft proatitution dftna tft 
TlUe da Parla," Pftrla, 18S7, Vol. I, Chftp. 2. 
Leeky chftTftetarliea eertftin typea of proatitotea fta tollova:— 
"The virtima of aeductiou are often led adde qi^to aa much 
hy the ardour of their affectlont, and by the vivftcltj of their 
iutelliga&ee, aa bj any vlelona propenattiee. Erm in the loweat 
grftdM, the moat diapaagionftte obaervera hftve detected remftlna 
of higher feelinga, which, in ft different moral fttmoapher*^ and 
under diffpr^it morftt huabandry. would have nndonbtedlj betn 
developed." (W. G. R. Lerky, "History of Bun^aaa Horftla," 
New York, 1877. Vol. II, pp. 2Bfi-28a.) 
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of women in marriage. The marriage price 
may not be paid in as obvions a manner as in 
simpler oommonities in which marriage by pur- 
diOBe prevailed. Bnt many marriages in mod- 
em dvilized commonities still retain some of 
the character of a commercial transaction, 
though the attempt is usually made to conceal 
the commercial features by means of euphemis- 
tic subterfuges. In prostitution the barter is 
frank and open, and no attempt at concealment 
is usually made between the parties to the trans- 
action. The sale of women attains its most ag- 
gravated form in the white slave trafSc. 

I have not the spaoe to describe in detful the 
evolution of this notion of the pecuniary value 
of sex in women. Various factors have doubt- 
less played a part in its development at one time 
or another, such as exogamy in primitive com- 
munittes, Ihe patriarchate, the economic value 
of female labor, the economic value of the off- 
spring of the bartered woman, etc There is 
good reason to believe that there will continue 
to be more or less bartering of women both 
within and outside of marriage so long as 
women are economically dependent. 

If women become economically independent 
and there is freedom of mating for both sexes, 
the bartering of women or of sex in women will 
disappear almost entirely. Sex relations will 
then beoome matters of choice based njMu i>er- 
sonal inclinations undisturbed by any extran- 
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eons ooDBiderationB. This condition will fur- 
nish the best possible basis for the development 
of the play fonciion of sex both for men and for 
women. 

" It is alleged by many vice reformers and 
other persons that much prostitution is dne to 
an artificial stimnlns given to it by vioe enter- 
prisers who are exploiting prostitutes for their 
own benefit. There is doubtless a measure of 
truth in this assertion. Bat it is a gross exag- 
geration to assert that a considerable part of 
prostitntion is due to such exploitation. The 
principal causes for the demand for prostitu- 
tion and for the supply of prostitutes have been 
stated above, and the exploiter can aggravate 
these causes only to a comparatively slight ex- 
tent 

Many foolish and injurious acts have been 
committed by vice reformers owing to mistaken 
emphasis upon the infiaenoe of the vioe enter- 
priser. Exploitation of prostitution would dis- 
appear immediately if the fundamental causes 
of prostitntion were removed, so that it is a 
■•wasteful and harmful expenditure of energy to 
concentrate attention apon suppressing the ex- 
ploiter while ignoring these fundamental oanses. 

I have not the space to illustrate in detail, 
with the aid of statistical and other data, these 
causes of prostitution. But the above descrip- 
tion, brief though it has been, is sofBoient to in- 
dicate that prostitntion is inevitable under pres- 
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ent conditions," while there may always be an 
irreducible minimum of prostitution whi<di can- 
not be removed nnder any oonditions. Further- 
more, this description soggests that there is a 
good deal of justification for prostitution under 
existing conditions. 

■ la the pre«eiic« of r nujorit; still thinking qult« differ- 
taOj It Is alwurd to preach total BexUBl ftbstinoiM to all tin- 
UMUried Tonng men, as certain morallsti do (ToUtoi, for 
ocaniple). Though tbers ara men who abstain without injury 
to their health, theae moraliita forget that the aatisfactlon of 
the aexnal derirea la one of the moat important needs of the 
majority of men (the life of onr day certainly inoreaeea theae 
dealrea), and that preaent social conditions are the cause of 
men's considering woman thetr Inferior. Dr. Blascbko, In 
hie work 'Die Proetitutlon Im XIX Jahrhundert,' rightly saya: 
The leziial requirement in the oaee of mankind as of all other 
beings la an entirely natural one. To be sure, it Is not so 
strong and oompelllng a« the necMslty of food and drink; tt 
can be auppreseed in the caM of any one for a time, and with 
many permanently, wltbont injury to the health. But what 
Is fame of thia or that person doea not hold for the mass of 
mankind, for whom sexn«] interronrBe Is doubtlesH a neces- 
sity.'" (W. Bonger, "Criminality and Boonomie Conditions," 
Bort<n. 1»I6, p. 323.) 
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THB VTILITT AKD DIBUTIUTT OF PBOHTIT U TIOIT 

The aezaal organs mast perform their fono- 
tiona in one way or another. The powerful in- 
Btinctfi and feelings based upon their prooesses 
mast find expression in some fashion. The 
most natural manner of attaining these ends 
is through sexual intercourse. However, the 
urgent physiological sexual processes may take 
place apart from sexual intercourse. 

IBB BTIia OF SBXITAIj ABBTINBKOB 

The sexual glands can relieve theEoselves of 
their secretions from time to time, even thou^ 
they do not receive the normal sexual stimulus. 
Hence it is possible that no direct physiological 
injury is caused by <diastity. There is, how- 
ever, ample evidence that total sexual abstin- 
ence is very injurious psychologically and cul- 
turally, and thus indirectly causes a vast amount 
of physiological injury as well* The patho- 

■ At this point It ti ftdvluble to disprove and dlMn^t » 
Mae statement which hu been repented by nenrly ever; vioa 
reformer end «ocfa) hrpene agitator in this country. Tho 
statement i« that the American Medical Asaociation baa paaaed 
a Tesolution to the effect that continence (rhaatitj) ii not In- 
jnriouB to health. The truth is aa followa. 

At the fiftyaeventh annvtal aeaaion of the American Hedicftl 
18S 
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logical reBults from sex repression have already 
been described in Chapter XI. 

When the sexual instincts and feelings do not 
attain their normal expression in sex relations, 
they give rise in many cases to psychiatric con- 
ditions. This may happen whether the absti* 
nence is by compnlaion or by choice, bnt it is 
mnch more likely to happen when the abstin- 
ence is by compulsion. In the gravest oases 
some form of insanity arises. In the graver 
cases a neurotic condition results, as, for ex- 
ample, hysteria very frequently. In the milder 

AawdatlcHi, held «t Boston, Jnne 6-8, 1906, the following reao- 
lution wu offered to the Section on Hygiene uid Sanitar; 
Science b7 a wnlou* bnt injudicious vice refonner of the day 
(Dr. Prince A. Morrow) : — 

WltercM, There exists among the Mtj a general im- 
preaaion that sekual intercourse is neoMoaiy to the 
he^th of men; and 

Whereas, It la claimed that this impreasion rests on the 

anthorltf of the medical profession: now, therefore, be it 

lUtolved, That in the opinion of the Section on HTgiene 

and Sanitarj' Science of the American Hedioal Association, 

oontinence is not Injuriona to health, and that this section 

reprobates the eaatnrj doctrine as a menace to tiM physl- 

eal and moral welfare of the Individual and sodety. 

Thin resolution was approved by this section for submisaion 

to the House of Delegates of the Association. This section is 

one of the smallest in the Association and the reaolution was 

approved by about two dozen votes. The House of Delegatee 

did not pass the reeolntlon but referred It to the Committee 

on Improremrat of tiie IVeatment of Uterine Cancer t This 

waa the last that w«s heard of it. A similar reaolution which 

waa preaented from the Uisaisaippi State Medical Association 

waa referred to the same oomtnittee and auffared the same fate. 

(For all of the facta stated above, aee, Jam: of the Am. Madieai 

AssooioMoN, Vol. XLVI, No. 24, June 10, 1906, p. 1S80; Vol. 

XLTII. No. I, July 7, 1006, p. DS; 3%s Ifsdionl OrWo amd 

Owid^ Angnat, ISIS, pp. 282-284.) 
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ca/eB mental complexes arise from the repres- 
Bion of the sexnal inatincts and feelings which 
/give the victim of the aex repression moie or 
' less mental discomfort. 

In fact, it is donbtful if total sexnal al»ti- 
nence could exist without giving rise to at least 
a few of these complexes. The literature of ab- 
normal psychology, psychiatry, sex psychology, 
and psychoanalysis contains nnmerons data 
concerning the psychiatric phenomena resulting 
from sex repression. Furthermore, they are 
almost universal facts of human experience, for 
nearly every one has tested at some tinje or 
other the effects of sexual abstinence. 

The sex relation has great cultural value. 
This fact has already been amply demonstrated 
in the description of the play function of sex 
in Chapter IX. Sex experience is an essential 
and important element in the development of 
personality. There can be no well rounded per- 
sonality without this experience. Inasmuch as 
the development of personality is the highest 
aim of civilization, the Christian ideal of vir* 
ginity must be regarded as a barbarous and not 
as a civilized ideal. It should be replaced by 
the civilized ideal of the sexually mature man 
or woman who develops to the full the play 
function of sex, and who is permitted by cir- 
cumstances to perform the reproductive func- 
tion as well. 
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THE UHTTED UTIUTX' OF FBOSTITU TION 

The significance of the utility of and^tbe need 
for the sex relation in the life of immldnd with 
respect to prostitution is obvio^f So long as 
many indivtdnalg are nnmated prostitution fur- 
nishes a means of sexual gratification for some 
of these persons, though it is a very unsatisfac- 
tory means in many ways. Consequently, pros- 
titution has a limited utility under Ufe existing 
disorganized state of sex relation^/ 

In a few cases prostitution prevents rape ou 
the part of individuals to whom it affords re- 
lief from their otherwise uncontrollable sexual 
passion. It prevents some of the physiological 
and psychological injury arising from the ob- 
struction of the sexual impulse. It affords at 
least a small scope for the development of the 
play interest in sex for many individuals. It 
furnishes a means of sexual relief always ready 
at hand without the emotional stress frequently 
involved in love and marriage. Furthermore, 
as has been pointed out by Ellis, it adds some- 
thing to the variety and gayety of life which 
has its value for civilization.* 

■ There is, however, another argnmeiit Id rapport of prot- 
titution which Mkicely receives the empheua It deaerrea. I 
refer to iU influence in adding ui element, in aome form or 
another neceeiary, of gayet]' and variety to the ordered com- 
plexitj ot tDodem Ufe, a relief from the rooDotony of It* m«- 
ehanieal routine, a distracttoD from Ita dull and reapectable 
mtmototif. This ia dletinrt from the more q>eclfle function 
of proaUtntioB u as outlet for anpOTfluoua aenuJ energy, and 
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It has also been asserted by some writers 
that prostitatioQ faniishes valuable proteotion 
to monogamous marriage and to the family. 
The question of the influence of prostitution 
upon marriage and the family constitutes a very 
complicated problem which I shall discuss pr«- 
ently, after the evils arising out of prostita- 
tion have been described. 

THB HASDBHIPS OP PB0BTITUTB8 

Prostitotion involves hardships for many of 
the prostitutes. Some of them, owing to fbeir 
beauty or adroitness, earn more and live more 

ma^ 4TW aSect tbcwe who hare little or no eommenw witk 
prottJtutm. TUB element maj be said to congtltute the 
civiliiaticuiBl value of prostitution." (Havelock EUIs, "Sbx is 
BeUtion to Societf," Philadelphia, IQII, pp. 287-286.) 

A wonuui writer has expreiaed a aimUaT Idea in the fotlov^ 
ing wordB ! — 

"No woman oan have failed to feel aatonlehineat at the at- 
tractive force the prostitute may, and often doe*, ezereta* ob 
enltured men of realij fine charaeter. ^ere la aome deeper 
cause here than mere aexnai neceaalty. But If we accept, aa 
we must, the eziatenee of these imperatiTely driving, thon^ 
usually restrained Impuloee, It will be readily seen that proa- 
tituticm provide* a channel in which this surplus of wild energy 
may be expended. It lightens the burden of the cuatomary 
reetnlnts. There are many men, I helieve, who find It a relief 
just to talk with a proaUtute — a woman with whom they have 
no need to be on guard. The proatitute fulQla that need that 
may arise in even the moat civilized man for something primi- 
tive and strong: a need, as has been said by a male writer, 
better than I can erpreas ft, 'for a woman In herself, not 
woman with the thousand and one trlrUs and whimsies of 
wlvea, mothers and daughters'" (Catherine Qasqnoine Hart- 
ley Gallieban, "The Truth about Woman," London, lOIS, pp. 
372-373.) 
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comfortably than most of their so-called vir- 
tnoas sisters. Bat the earnings of the great 
majority of prostitutes are comparatively 
small. Furthermore, their earning capacity 
does not last very long on the average, becaase 
dlBeaee, diaaipation, premature old age, etc., us- 
ually destroy the nsefulness of a prostitute af- 
ter a few years of professional activity. 

A very small percentage of the prostitutes 
have been forced into prostitution by the white 
slave traders. The great majority of them 
have entered it by choice, or have drifted into 
it through force of circumstances. All of them' 
suffer from the weight of moral and sodal con- 
demnation and disapprovaL Many of them are 
penniless when they reach the end of their pe- 
riod of nsefulness as prostitutes, and have been 
incapacitated by their previous life for other 
kinds of activity. However, some of them are 
able to earn a comfortable living as procuresses 
and as employers of prostitutes, and a certain 
number are provided for in marriage. 

Forthennore, the hardships of prostitutes 
are greatly accentuated at present by unwise at- 
tempts to suppress and stamp out prostitution 
entirely. Legislation which makes prostitu- 
tion criminal and in other ways attempts to re- 
press the prostitutes is sure to have this effect. 
The harassing and hounding which they receive 
from the police and the courts drive them into 
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the arms of the pimps, procurers, and other ex- 
ploiters of prostitutes who stand ready to fleece 
them in every possible way. 

This hounding also forces them into assoda- 
tioQ with criminals and encourages them to be- 
oome the consorts and accomplices of thieves, 
murderers, etc. From this stage it is an easy 
step for them to become thieves, receivers of 
stolen goods, etc., themselves. Furthermore, 
these repressive measures increase greatly the 
degradation of the prostitute and drive her into 
still lower depths of dissipation and vice. 

The regulation of prostitution, even when it 
is not governed by the object of suppressing 
prostitution immediately or ever, is also in 
danger of increasing the hardships of the pros- 
titutes. But this danger can be avoided in 
large part if not entirely if the regulating is 
done wisely. Every regulation which is en- 
forced should be adopted only after a broad 
survey of the interests both of society at large 
and of the prostitutes. Thus only can justice 
be done to the prostitutes. 

PEOSTTTUTION AND THE FLAT FUNOTION 

Prostitution encourages a low grade of play 
interest in sex. In fact, so far as the prosti- 
tutes themselves are concerned, the constant 
repetition of sexual intercourse and the indis- 
criminate promiscuity involved tend to stamp 
out the play interest entirely, so that the sex- 
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nally hardraed proBtitate may have even less 
of it than the sezuatly dessioated old spin- 
Bter. , 

Thia is one of the most deplorable evils of 
proBtitntion. It destroys to a large extent the 
play function of sex for the prostitntes, and 
tends to develop sexual frigidity in them. It 
may indeed be true, as is believed by some of the 
students of prostitution, that many of them are 
sexually frigid before they become prostitutes, 
and that their sexual frigidity has encouraged 
them to enter prostitution because their lack of 
passion leads them to look npon sexual inter- 
course as an inconsequential matter not to be 
esteemed highly. But whether their frigidity 
exists before they become prostitutes or de- 
velops as a result of prostitution, their play in- 
terest in sex is rarely ever stimulated by their 
oonunercialized promiscuity. 

So far as their customers are concerned, also, 
prostitution tends to develop a low grade of 
play interest in sex. This is not necessarily 
because it is promiscuous, for a high degree of 
play interest may exist even in promiscuity so 
long as it is free and spontaneous. But in com- 
mercialized promiscuity there is little or no re- 
sponse from the woman. Farthermore^ the 
sexual intercourse is not osnally accompanied 
with and followed by a period of association 
long enough to develop a close acquaintance 
with personal traits, thongh the acquaintance 
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may develop rapidly while it lasts on account of 
the absence of oonTentional restraints. 

The valne of prostitntion for the castomer 
from the point of view of the play function of 
flex depends, therefore, upon whether or not it 
is the beat be can do nnder the circumstances. 
For many men no other sex relation is avail- 
able, 80 that the commercialized form may be 
better than none at all. But if a man is able to 
secure an uncommercialized relation, it is al- 
most invariably far superior to the oommer- 
cialized form. 

PBOBTJl' U T I ON AND DISB&SB 

The most harmful result from prostitution 
at present doubtless is its effect in spreading 
the venereal diseases, namely, gonorrhoea and 
syphilis. This, of course, is due to the promis- 
cuity involved and has nothing to do with the 
moral aspect of prostitution. Furthermore, 
this effect is greatly accentuated in the conuner- 
oialized promiscuity of prostitution for the 
prostitutes themselves. Their promiscuity is 
highly concentrated in a comparatively a mall 
group of women who become the depositories, so 
to speak, of the germs of these diseases and 
from whom these germs are communicated to 
their numerous male customers.* 

■ A ByphilolofriRt states the effect of prortltaUon in spread- 
Ibr tTphiUs in the toltmrln^ wordi: — 

"The KTeat eouroe of the propagatton of eypbiUs Is prosUtn- 
tloD, either open or cl&ndeatine. The ncmian who accept pro* 
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These men in torn pass these germs on to 
many women who are not prostitutes and thus 
the diseases become widely dissenuoated in so- 
ciety at lai^e. Uncommeroialized promiscuity 
does not have as dire results becanse it is more 
widely diffused in society at large and is not so 
highly concentrated among the women who in- 
dulge in it. These women probably exercize 
more care, so that they do not become the depos- 
itories of these germs to the same extent as 
prostitates. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the vast 
amount of suffering and social injury caused by 
the venereal diseases. It is obvious that the 
problem of their prevention is a sanitary and 
prophylactio problem, and not a moral problem 
as IB frequently asserted. In the following 
chapter will be described the treatment and 
prevention of these diseases in so far as these 
sanitary and prophylactic measures involve the 
question of the regulation and control of prosti- 
tution. 

pBOSTrmnoN Aim iiabbiaob 

It is also alleged that prostitution tends to 

check mating in marriage. For this as well as 

nlaouoiu int«reoarM do not go fur befora tliajr ktb «i[wMd 
to aTphUUi uid it foUows, of oourae, that the preTKlanca of 
Bfpl^s among p^mlaewnia proatitotM 1* (normona- Am m 
imttw of tmet, it la prutlnllr imiTerMd.'* (W. A. Vimj, 
"STphilia k> « Uodera Problem," (Aingo, lltlS, p. 112.) 
It ■honld be stated, bowever, tbat Mme VMiereal ipeelAllits 
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for other reasons, it is said to endanger monog- 
amy and the family. It is also said to promote 
the double standard of sex morality. But, as 
has been noted above, prostitution is, on the 
contrary, alleged by some writers to be a val- 
nable protection for monogamons marriage and 
the family. It is impossible to solve this prob- 
lem without a preliminary discussion of the evo- 
lutionary relation between prostitution and 
marriage. 

It is suggested by some writers that prosti- 
tution and marriage, or at least monogamic 
marriage, have a common origin or that pros- 
titution resulted from monogamio marriage.* 
In a very general sense it is true that prostitu- 
tion and marriage have a common orifpn, inas- 
much as both of them are due to the sexual im- 
pulse. But, speaking more strictly, they can- 
not he said to have a common origin. 

Marriage, by which I mean mating of consid- 
erable duration, has doubtless existed for a long 
time. It is found among some of the animal 
species other than man, and is found among the 

dai7 thftt ■Tphllis and other venereal diwaua are universal 
umaag promliciioua proatitute*. 

* For example, Mm. Qallichan euggesta that prostitution 
may have reaulted from monogamlB marriage: — 

"Brerj attempt hitherto to grapple with prostitution kaa 
been a failure. Womoi hare to remember that it haa eciitcd 
aa an iBititution in nearly all historic times and among nearly 
ali raoM of men. It is as old aa monogamic marriage, and 
may be the result of that form of sexual relaticmship, and not, 
a« some liave held, a survival of primitive sexual licaice." 
("The Truth About Woman," p. 362.) 
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most primitive men. Prostitntion, on the con- - 
trary, does not exist among animals, and seems 
to be a comparatively late development in hn- 
man social evolntion, ao far as we can judge 
from anthropological and historical evidence. 
So that prostitntion mnst be dne to compara- 
tively recent social conditions and factors which 
did not play a part in giving rise to marriage. 

Monogamie marriage also doubtless ^ very 
ancient, for it is found among some animals and 
among primitive men. So that monogamy in 
general can scarcely be regarded as the origin 
of prostitution, for if that were the case pros- 
titution would have originated much earlier 
than it did. It is possible, however, that pros- 
titution originated from and is encouraged by a 
certain form or certain forms of monogamy. 
We must, therefore, consider what forma of 
monogamy are accompanied by prt^titution in 
order to determine whether or not there is a 
causal relation. 

I have already noted the fact that the pecu- 
niary valuation of sex in woman inflaeoces not 
only prostitution but also modem marriage.' 
This fact snggeBts a dose relation between the 

■ Hn. CUItehaii etMimctericM: nuurriag* m foltowa:— "H«r- 
ria^ i* itaell in maii7 caaaa k l^allMd form of proHtitutloii. 
Fkmu tb» standpoint of morals, tha woman who Bella hunetf 
In marriage 1* on the lame lerel aa tfae on« who ull* hcrtelf 
for m light, the only difference la in the price paid and the 
dnration of the contract. Naj, It la probably fair to say that 
at the lowest nich ule-marrlaic*' results tn thr greater ^1. for 
the pioctitnte does not bear children. It she ha4 a child it 
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two and indicates that to this extent at least 
they have a common origin. At the same time 
it mast not be forgotten that other factors have 
played a part in the origin of both of these in- 
Btitntions, as, for example, the influence of re- 
ligion in giving rise to prostitution. 

Monogamy as a sacred dogma makes the dis- 
solution of marriage by divorce difficalt, and 
thus creates a potent force for prostitntion. 
Many of the married men who indulge in pros- 
titution would not do so if they were happily 
married, and free divorce would lessen the num- 
ber of unsuccessful matings and would increase 
the number of happy unions. To the religious 
obstacles most be mlded the serioos economic 
obstacles already mentioned in the way of spon- 
taneous early matings whi(di would famish a 
satisfactory sex life for all. 

Thus we see that, while prostitution ia not a 
necessary accompaniment of marriage and of 
monogamy, it is a result from, or, to say the 
least, an inevitable concomitant of the existing 
form of marriage. This fact makes the discus- 
sion of the influence of prostitution upon 
marriage of somewhat academic importance. 
However, it may be worth while to discuss 
briefly whether, as is all^^ed by some persons 
prostitution is a protection to monogamy and 

haa, as » rule, bna bom first; tucb !■ our monlitjr tiikt 
motherfaood often drivea her <m to the •treeU." ('^1m Tnth 
About Womaa," p. 342.) 
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the family, or, as is alleged by others, proBti- 
tation is dangerous and harmfol to those in- 
BtitntioQS. 

It is asserted by the upholders of the first 
theory that prostitution prevents a certain 
amount of sednctlon and rape which would take 
place if an outlet for male passions was not fur- 
nished by prostitutes. Thus the daughters, 
wives, and prospective wives of the monoga- 
mously married males are saved to that extent 
from the menace of violation, and monogamy 
and the family are protected." 

• TbiB appears to be the meaning of Lecky in the foUowtag 
melodranuitic puaagv, which has often heen quoted: — 

"The ffttniljr ia the center and the archetype of tlie State, 
and the bappineea and goodaeee of society are alwaya in a very 
great degree dependent upon the purity of donurtic life. He 
esaentially exclusive nature of marital alfection, and the nat- 
ural desire of erery man to be certain of the paternity of the 
child he aupporta, render the tncureions of irregular paariona 
within the domestic circle a cause of extreme anffering. Tet 
It would appear as if the excessiv^ force of these passions would 
nnder such inonreions boUi frequrait and inevitable. 

"Under theee circumstances, there haa arisoi in ioeteiy a 
figure which is certainly the moet mournful, and in some 
Tcepects the meet awful, upon which the eye of the moralist 
can dwell. That unhappy being whose very name is a shame 
to apeak ; who oonnterfdta with a cold heart the traneporta of 
affection, and submits herself as the passive Instrament of 
lust; who la aeomnl and insulted as the vilest of her sex, 
and doomed, for the most part, to disease and rtject wretched- 
ness and an early death, appears in every age as the perpetual 
symbol of the degradation and the sinfulness of man. Herself 
Uie supreme type of vice, she is ultimately the most efficient 
guardian of virtue. But for her, the unchallmged parity of 
eountlcM happ^ homes would be polluted, and not a few who, 
tn the pride of their ontempted ehaatlty, think of her with an 
Indignant ahndder, would have known the agony of remorse 
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It is sometimes added in support of this the- 
ory that prostitntion also affords an outlet for 
the passions of married men when it is desirable 
that their wives shall not be compelled to ex- 
perience sexual interoonrse, as, for example* 
towards the end of pregnancy. According to 
this theory, therefore, in the economy of the 
sexual division of labor the prostitutes consti- 
tute a relatively snail group of women who 
possess the specialized professional activity of 
drafting off male sexual energy at times when 

•ad dtapair. On that am AtgrmieA and ignobla farm »n eoa- 
eeutrkt«d the puaiona that niglit have filled the world with 
■bame. Sbe remaina, whila ereada and civlliaatiatu riM asd 
tall, the eternal prieiteaa of humanltj, hiaatad for tlw sIm 
of the people." <W. E. H. Laokf, "Hiitory t4 EnropMO 
MoralB," N«v York, 18TT, Vol. II, pp. 2B&-2B3.) 

Mr*. Oalliohan expreoaea a aimilar idea, but with a broader 
and mors liberal outlook than Lecky she reoognUea that tlta 
preaent utility of proatitatJon la largely due to the arila of 
the exfating form of marriage: — 

"Our marriage syatem is buttreased witii jvoetltution, which 
thus make* onr moral attitude one of intcderable deception, and 
our efforts at reform not only ineffeoti've, but absurd. Without 
the aasUtanee of the prostitution of one class of women and 
the enforced celibacy of another class our marriage in its pres- 
att form oonld not stand. It is no use shirking it; if marriage 
cannot be made more moral — and by tbla I mean more able to 
meet the sex needs of all men and all womeo— th«n we must 
aeeept proetitutlMi. No aentimentalisro oan save na; m most 
give our consent to this sacrifice of women as neoeMKry to tha 
welfare and stability of soaietj." ("The Trutb Abcnt 
Woman," p. 341.) 

"The time is not far distant when the mothen of tlie com- 
munlty, the sheltered wlTes of respectable homes, must eome to 
tmdenrtand that thdr own poeition ol moral safety Is m^n- 
tained at the expense of a trafRc lAoM rerj name they wiU 
Bot BHntioa." {Op. oit., p. 301.) 
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this energy endangers monogamoaBly married 
females. 

It ia obviously imposBible to meaaure the ex- 
tent to which prostitntjon serves as a preven- 
tive of rape and sednotion. To the extent that 
it performs this service it may serve as a pro- 
tection of monogamy and the family. Bat it 
is evident that it performs this service for 
women in general, and not merely, as seems to 
be implied in the grandiloquent phrases of 
Lecky, for the sacred ark of the monogamous 
family of today. Furthermore, the dangers 
of rape and seduction are due in large part to 
the existing tyi>e of marrif^^e, so that prostitu- 
tion is alleged to protect marriage from the 
dangers which marriage itself creates in the 
main. 

On the other hand, it is allied that prosti- 
tution does injury to monogamy by acting as a 
check upon mating. It is obviously impossible 
to ascertain the nnmber of instances in which 
men are turned away from mating by prosU- 
tution. But it is highly probable that the num- 
ber is very small, for there are few men who 
would not prefer a satisfactory sexual mating 
to the commercialized promiscuity of prostitu- 
tion. 

In any case, this argnment is a good example 
of putting the cart before the horse. Prosti- 
tution is due in large part to the failure of mar- 
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riage, bo that thU failure ootild not be dae to 
any great extent to prostitution. Further- 
more, it must be remembered that prostitution 
leads to a certain amount of mating, either 
within or outside of marriage J 

It is also alleged that prostitution ^ves rise 
to and perpetuates the double standard of sex 
morality, and thns menaces monogamy and the 
family. I have described the causes of the 
double standard in an earlier chapter. In the 
light of that discussion this argument is mani- 
festly absurd. It is obvious that prostitution 
and the double standard are due in the main to 
common causes, so that the only way to abolish 
either or both of these evUs is to remove these 
common causes. 

It is alleged, in the third place, that prosti- 
tution menaces monogamy and the fandly by 
disseminating venereal diseases. But even 
though this is tme, prostitution menaces in this 
respect not merely the sacred ark of the mono- 
gamous family, but all women and all men aa 
well. So that this objection to prostitution 
shonld be used, not in behalf of monogamy in 
particular, but in behalf of society as a whole. 
However valoable and permanent the mouo- 
gamouB family may be, it is not justifiable to 
subordinate everything else to it 

Inasmuch as prostitution is a result of, or, to 

* 8e«, for eumple, W. Actm, "ProitltutioD," Londoii, 1S74 
pp. 30-4S. 
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SBLj the least, an inevitable correlative or con- 
oomitant of, the existing type of marriage, it is 
a waste of time to discnss whether or not the 
effect of prostitution upon marriage and the 
family is beneficial or harmfoL The question 
(ff practical importance is the reform of mar- 
riage which will obviate prosUtntion entirely or 
in large part 

Snch a reform will come about only when 
marriage affords an opportunity for a normal 
sex life for praetioally every adalt member of 
society. Unless marriage can be reformed in 
this fashion, prostitution will persist as a rem* 
edy for the defects of marriage. In that case 
it will perforce become respectable, as has been 
pointed out in eloquent leuignage by the well- 
known sooiolo^t, Gabriel Tarde.' 

■ Tmirqaol U proatltution, qui oomble tant bien qm m&l 
tmt iMmne de rinatltntlon dn marUge, al lUfectueiue & eertsins 
tgaxia, «at-elle dtehononuita qnoique •odalenwiit nloeeuire 
(aiKU iiB« foroM r^lemeatM on non) 1 De deux ehoMt 1*11001 
ou bicn la proatitutlon, ai elle omtiiiQe k Mre on d«8li<Muieur en 
d^plt de hh utiliU, dispamtra fat&lement «t sera remplaeta 
par qnetqua autre Inotitution qui remMiera mi«ax auz M- 
fectuoalUs du mariage monogBine; ou bien elle aubeistera, mala 
en devenant reapeetable, a'«st-a-dire en k lalaant reapect«r bcm 
gri mal gr6, ce qui pourra le produire pen A peu, quand elle 
M Mra >yndlque^ organist en oorporation pniManta, oti I'aa 
n'entrera qu'en offrant oertaiuea garaotlM, oft Mront enlilvCea 
certaines vertua profeaaioneltee qui iliVBroat le niveau moral 
dee •ocititairea." (O. Tarde, La morale mbimIIs, in the Ar- 
dUree fatUkropotogie orfmMMtle, Vol. XXII, Jannary, 1MT, 
. pp. S9-40.) 

laaacaon propoMs a eeheme whieh, he thlnka, will, among 
other tUnga, prevent proaUtution hy obviating the nerd for it. 
(E. laaacKm, "Hw Halthuaian Limit," London, 1912.) He 
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PBOBTITUTION UNSATISFACTOBI AS A BOLUTIOM 
OP TSB sax PBOBLEH 

And yet it is doubtful if prostitution can ever 
be permanently satisfactory as a solution of the 
sex problem. While the hetairce in ancient 
Greece and elsewhere played an important and 
valuable role, and while prostitution is inevit- 
able in our existing civilization, commercialized 
sex relations can never adequately meet the re- 
quirements of both the play and the reproduc- 
tive functions, and will tdways conflict in a 
measure with the feelings and instincts con- 
nected with those functions of sex. 

propows to OTgtiiize bck relations by mekiu of % twcxUia 
tfeUm. Tha flrrt will be ft raUtlvely miall "fecund" cIim 
made up of tlie men and women who are phyaicallj beet 
fitted to proereate and whoae chief fimctioii will be to repro- 
duce the race. The aeooud will be a relatively targe "■urplns" 
claaa made np of the remainder of aoclety who will refrain 
from procreating but will be free to mate as they chooae, the 
women being ecoMomieally Independent and upon the lame 
■tatua aa the mai of the tame claaa. Thua a aez life will be 
furnlahed for practically every peraon in looiety and the 
sexual need for proetituHon will be obviated. {Compare the 
three claesea of population diaeuaaed by Qeorg Hanaen, "Die 
drei BerdlkerungNrtufen," Munloh, 1S89.) 

luacion'a schema will, in my opinion, never be fearible be- 
cause the desire for parenthood la too widespread to make It 
possible or desirable to limit the right to have children to ft 
amall class. But he is entirely justified in emphaaizing in 
tbis connection the importance of the pressure of population, 
and in asserting that It ia the fear of reproduction under 
condition* which make It ondeslrable wUeh determines to a 
large extent the existing standard of sex morality. (For a dla- 
eusslon of the pr(^lenis of population see my "Poverty and 
Social Progress," New York, 1918, especially Chaps. U and 
13.) 
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Deplorable indeed ia the preBent aitnation in 
the oisranization of the aex relations of man- 
kind. On the one hand is the vast mass of men 
and Tomen who are not sexoally mated or who 
are nnsatisfactorily mated, and who, therefore, 
are nnable to live a normal sex life. This is the 
greatest evil in the present situation, for it 
does injury to the largrest nnmber of persons. 
And yet it is nsnally overlooked in the discas- 
sion of this subject. On the other hand is the 
relatively small gronp of women who are, in a 
sense, saorifloed to meet these sezaal needs, and 
whose sacrifice eonstitates tbe lesser of the two 
evils in the present situation. Gould there be 
two better reasons for re-organizing marriage 
and the other institotions connected with aezt 

At the same time, it is erroneous and mis- 
leading to call prostitution "the social evil," as 
is the castom of conventional vice reformers. 
Prostitution is primarily one of the sexual evils. 
It is no more of a social evil than many other 
evils in society, and is not as great a social evil 
as some of them, such as poverty, crime, and 
intemperance. The emphasis placed upon 
prostitution as the social evil by vice crusaders 
very frequently is in reality an attempt to draw 
a red herring across the pathway of the reform 
and abolition of some of the greater of the so- 
cial evils. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE FAILDBB TO BUPPBESS PBOSTITDTION 

The sexual impulse is one of the most useful 
factors in the life of mankind. So that no mani- 
festation of this impulse per se can.be regarded 
as unhealthy, abnormal, or vicious. It is only 
when the expression of the sexual impulse is 
misguided, is carried to an excess, or is misused 
in some way, that it can be regarded as vicious. 

The two fundamental evils arising out of 
prostitution have been described in the pre- 
ceding chapter. In the first place, pri^titntion 
violates the play function of sex. In the second 
place, it disseminates venereal diseases. Other 
evils are alleged on reli^ons and pseudo-moral 
groonds which have no basis in fact. Of the 
two genuine evils of prostitution, the second 
can be obviated in large part if not entirely by 
means of prophylactic measures. The first will 
persist as an inevitable accompaniment of pros- 
titution. 

The dissemination of disease is doubtless the 
principal evil arising out of prostitution at 
present But the violation of the play function 
is its permanent evil, and, therefore, is the most 
serious one in the long run. The pecnniary val- 
uation of sex inherent in prostitution inevit- 
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ably dumnJBhes somewhat the spontaneity of 
the sex relation which is essential for the high- 
est development of the play function. 

liraBLBSS ATTEMPTS TO ABOLISH PBOBTITnnON 

On account of these evils of prostitntion it 
would be desirable if feasible to abolish it en- 
tirely. This has been attempted many times 
in the past GhriBtianity, owing to its hostility 
to sex, has encouraged many of these attempts. 
Some of them have been due to the desire to 
prevent disease, to safeguard marriage and the 
family, eta 

These attempts to abolish prostitution have 
failed.^ This is proved, in the &tat place, by 

i"From the Ume wlicn Chrbtianity gained full politiMi 
pcnrer, prostitution bw again and again been prohibited, 
trader the eerereHt p«naltles, but alwRfe in rain. The might- 
ieit emperore — TheodoHius, Valentinlan, Jnatinlan, Karl the 
Great, St. Louie, Fredericlc Barbaroew — all had occasion to dls- 
eover that might was here in vain, that they could not alwaya 
obej th«ar own moral ordinaacee, etill leea coerce their enbjecta 
into doing BO, and that even n far as, on the surface, they 
were wcceMful they produced resulta more peraicloua than the 
eviU thty lotight to lupprees. The beet known and one of 
the most vigoroua of these attempts was that of the Empress 
Maria Theresa in Vienna; but all the cruelty and Injustice of 
that energetic cAort, and all the stringent, ridiculous, and 
brutal r^ulations it Involred — its prohibition of short dresses, 
its inspection of biltiard-rooms, its handcuffing of waitreeaes, 
its whippings and ita torture* — proved uselees and worse than 
naelees, and were soon quietly dropped. No more fortunate 
were more recent municipal attempta in England and America 
(Portamouth, Pittsburgh, New York, etc.) to suppress proe- 
titution offhand; far the most part they collapsed even in a 
few days." (H. Ellis, "The Task of Social Hygiene," London, 

1&12, pp. ese-ees.) 
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the fact that prostitation is widespread today. 
Indeed, owing mainly to the rapid development 
of cities in modem times, it may be more wide- 
spread than ever before. In urban commnni- 
tles there is asnally a higher percentage of sin- 
gle persons than in mral commnnitiee/ and 
this condition encourages prostitution. 

But in any case prostitution is inevitable bo 
long as the seznal impulse does not have ade- 
quate opportunity for expression in other ways. 
So that attempts at suppressing it absolute^ 
must necessarily be hopeless of saccess, and are 
likely to cause much injury. The wise meas- 
ures against prostitution, therefore, are those 
that are directed towards providing greater op- 
portunities for the better types of sexual ex- 
pression. By these measures prostitntion can 
be greatly lessened, though it is doubtful if it 
can ever be abolished entirely. 

SUPPBBBSION TBIBO IH TBB tTITrr&D STATES 

Unfortunately, ill-advised attempts to abolish 
prostitution are now being made in this coontry. 

*Aeoord\ag to tlie Federal CmauB there were in 1910 in tks 
rural eommunitiM 37J(% single malea IS yean of age and 
over, and in the urban oomiDunitiea 40.0% single males of the 
aanie age period. In the rural oommimitleB there were 24.&% 
UDgte females IS years of age and OTer, and in the urban 
communities 38.6% single females of the aame age period. Of 
single males of this age period there were 89.1% in dtiea of 
S,500 to 2fi,000, 39.B% in cities of 26,000 to 100,000, and AIZ% 
in cities of 100,000 and over. Of single femalea of this age 
period these were 30.8% In cities of 2,S00 to 25,000, 32.3% in 
cltiee of 2fi,000 to 100,000, and 34.3% in citias of 100,000 and 
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In fact, it may almost be said that a moral hys- 
teria with respect to this subject hfw passed 
over this country. It has manifested itself in 
the investigations of vice commissions, in vice 
crusades in many cities, in the appointment of 
morals commissions, in the activities of so- 
called "social hygiene'* associations, in the en- 
actment of injunction and abatement laws, in 
raising the age of consent, in the white slave 
traffic laws, etc. 

The spirit of these attempts is weD illustrated 
in the reports of the vice commissions. The 
best known of tiiese is the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission which made its investigation in 1910 
and 1911. Its motto is as follows: — "Constant 
and persistent repression of prostitution the 
immediate method: absolute annihilation the 
ultimate ideal. *** It advocates various restric- 
tive measures which cannot possibly reach the 
roots of prostitution. Its limited outlook is re- 
vealed when it says that "religion and educa- 
tion alone can correct the greatest curse which 
today rests upon mankind" (p. 27). Its ori- 

ovcr. ("ISUi CenniB of the U. 8., 1910," Vol. I, WuUngtaB, 
1913, p. fiM.) 

>Tha Bodal Evil tn Chicago," Chicago, 1911, p. 25. 

For a aMrehing and ineisiTe criticism of ttiifl report, aee 
W. lippmuB, "A Prafaee to FoliUos," New York, 1913, (Suq*. 
ttn V and VI. 

A more Intelltgent presentation than the Chicago report of 
tiie point of view of the vloe retoTtamr la to tw fovod In the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen In New York Cltj, "Da 
Sodsl Bril," New York, 1902. 
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teria for the measures to be adopted are that 
they must be, first, moral; second, reasonable 
and practical; third, constitntional; and fourth, 
square with the public conscience. We cannot 
help bat wonder what would happen to a meas- 
ure which was moral according to the enlight- 
ened views of the Commission, bat contrary to 
the laws of nature. 

Enough has been said to show the egregiouB 
folly and futility of this report. Nowhere in it 
is there a frank and sdentific discussion of the 
sex problems which are fundamental in the 
study of prostitution, nor of the great economic 
and political forces which condition it. While 
some of its specific recommendations are good 
so far as they go, none of them can bring about 
fundamental changes, and some of them are 
positively harmful. But the principal evil from 
this report is that it confuses and obfuscates the 
whole question of prostitution and distracts at- 
tention from the important points. Thus is a 
red herring drawn across the pathway of effec- 
tive and feasible measures. 

Unfortunately, the reconunendations of the 
Chicago Commission have been copied almost 
literally in the reports of most if not all of the 
mimy other vice commissions which have been 
appointed in other cities.* As a result of these 
reports permfment morals conunissions have 

4 AmtHig these eittea ars Atlutt*, Cleveland, DenTer, Kanaaa 
Ci^ (Mo.), MiiiDeapoliB, Philadelphia, PitUburgh, St- Loula, 
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been created in a □umber of dties," and variotiB 
kinds of repressive le^alation bave been en- 
acted, sach as injunction and abatement laws 
to prevent tbe nae of houseB for the porpose of 
prostitation." 

The barmfol results from the stupid poUc7 
of attempting complete suppression of prosti- 
tution under present conditions have been iUns- 
^ted over and over again in this country. 
Every time that a segregated district has been 
/closed by the police, or any other sort of drastic 
/^ suppression has been attempted, the prosti- 
tutes have been scattered among the tenement 
houses and in the residential dktricts in gen- 
eral, and have hidden themselves in massage 
parlors, manicure parlors, and in many other 
kinds of resorts. Thus clandestine prostitu- 
tion has been encouraged, and the harmful in- 
fluence of prostitution has beenymade more in- 
sidious if not more widespready It is obviously 
impossible to measure the extent of clandestine 

et«. State commlHioni iwTe bMB appointed to IlliaoiB and 
HitMuii. ■^ 

In tbia ooDnectlon It may be worth vhile to record the 
following convMBatkin with a prominent member of the vie* 
commiarion of a large eltj. I aiked faim why hie conunimion 
had copied alntoat verbatim the fatnoue reeommendatlotis of 
the Chicago CommiBalon. Looking rather eheeplsh, he replied: 
— ^'Ab wall, you see, the public expecta it of ua." 

• C3iieago, DenTer, MinneapollB, Fiitafaurgh, Scranton, eto. 

* Red Ijfiht Injunrtion Ui*b are in effect in the District of 
Columbia, Kaneae, MaeBarhueetta. Minnesota, Nebrasica, New 
York, North Dakota, Ore)n>n. Penneylyania, South Dakota, 
Tenneaaee, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, etc. (fee C Zueblio, 
"American HunidpsJ PTogrese," New York, 1016, p. 406.) 
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proetitation. Bnt owing to its insidions na- 
ture it is doubtless much more harmful than 
open prostitution, and much more diffienlt to 
regolate. 

THE nTJVNOnON AJSTD ABATBUBMT LAWS 

The i&janotion and abatement laws which 
have been enacted in several states illustrate 
the extreme to which the vice reformers go in 
their attempts to stomp out prostitution, and 
the gross injustice which results from extreme 
measures. Such a law nsnaUy ordains that a 
house cannot be used for any purpose whatso- 
ever for one year after it has been proved that 
it has been used for purposes of prostitution. 

Now it is obvious that if prostitution is inevi- 
table at present, and that therefore it is better 
to tolerate it than to try to suppress it entirely, 
it is also inevitable that houses should be used 
for this purpose. It is, therefore, ridicolons 
and inconsistent, as well as grossly unjust, to 
penalize severely the owners of these houses for 
permitting something that is inevitable. The 
most that can be fairly required of these own- 
ers is that they shall not tolerate any criminal 
practises, such as rape or white slavery, in con- 
nection with prostitution in their houses. 

THS LAWS AGAINST PBOOUHATIOIT 

The same point may be illustrated with re- 
spect to the laws against procuration. It goes 
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without SBTUig that any man or woman who 
makes a girl or woman a prostitute by foroe or 
by f rand and deception ehonld be severely pnn- 
ished. So that the prooarers who nse these 
criminal methods shoold be relentlessly pnrsned 
and prosecated, for few crimes coald be worse 
than forcing a woman involnntarily into prosti- 
tntion. To this extent the laws and the inter- 
national agreements against the white slave 
traffic are necessary and desirable. 

Bat, on the other hand, so long as prostitu- 
tion is inevitable, it is inevitable that there 
should be madames of houses of prostitution, 
go-betweens, and other promoters and exploit- 
ers of prostittition. As a profession for pecu- 
niary profit, prostitution must have its com- 
mercial aspect. So that it is absurd and incon- 
sistent to penalize those who traffic in prostitu- 
tion 80 long as they indulge in no criminal prac- 
tises. It is a misuse of words to call it the 
white slave traffic, unless foroe and deception 
are used, because no prostitute is a white slave 
nnless she has been forced into and is held in 
this profession by coercion. 

And yet in this country the attempt has fre- 
quently been made to prc^bit all forms of traf- 
ficking in vice, the honest and non-criminal as 
well as the dishonest and criminal.^ This ia 

t For example, the New York law mde In iwrt m followij 
— '^however ihal] kwp or matntain a hottw or ill-fame or 
aMignatiMi of any description or a place for ttie encouragement 
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manifeBtly impossible since proatitntion is in 
itself a oommercial activity and as sach requires 
its enterprizers, organizers, promoters, and ex- 
ploiters like every other form of commercial ac- 
tivity. 

The worst example of nnwise and nnjnstifi- 
able legislation against procuration is the infa- 
mous Federal White Slave Traffic Law, nsnaUy 
called the "Mann Act," which has already been 
described in Chapter X. This vicious law pen- 
alizes not only persons trafficking in prostitu- 
tion but many others who have nothing what- 
soever to do with this traffic, but who, in their 
private lives, have committed acts which are 
alleged to be immoral. 

As was to be expected when it was enacted, 
this law has given rise to an enormous amoont 
of blackmail, and has caused injury, suffering, 
and gross injustice to many innocent persons. 
Its enactment was due largely to sensational 
and grossly exaggerated reports about the 
white slave traffic which circulated in the popn- 
lar press and literature of the day, and which 
were well calcolated to lead to hyaterlcal and 
ill-advised legislation.^ 

or practice by personi of lewdneis, foroication, unlavful MonuA 
tnterconTM or for any other IndeccDt or diBorderlj act or ob- 
BceD* purpose tberefn or any place of public reaort at nbieh the 
decency, peace or comfort of a neighborhood U diitnrbed ahaU 
be guilty of a miBdemeanor." {Nea York State PoKtl Code, 
1915, Section 1U6-) 

■ See the following articlca describing the hysteria and ex- 
aggeration involved in the agitation against the white alave 
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BEOXTLATION INSTEAD OF 8UPFBE8BI0N 

The injunction and abatemeot laws and the 
lava against procaration indicate that many of 
the laws against prostitution are neither sden- 
tific nor practical, beoanse they cannot possibly 
attain the object towards which they are di- 
rected, namely, the abolition of prostitution. 
This social evil can be prevented only to the 
extent that the normal aex life is possible for 
mankind. In spite of this fact, the numerous 
religionists, professional moralists, sentimen- 
talists, philanthropists, reformers, etc., who are 
trying to suppress prostitution, not only are not 
trying to provide the normal sexual life for all, 
but many of them are acftually trying to deprive 
as many persons as possible of this life.* The 
folly and fatuousness of their efforts is there- 
fore apparent. 

toafDoi— TrawM BlIUiigbm-Or«lg, Tfe« Trvth About While Slav- 
ery, in Th» SnglUK RwiMe. Jmw, 1913, pp. iSS-M; B. Whit- 
lo^. The WM(« Slave, in The Fontm, Feb., 1614, pp, 193-S16. 

Mra. BiUlngton-Gnig eammttiU upon the furor over th« 
white ilATe trnffle and alleged white elsTery In the following 
wordt; — '"Dta Pathos of the old Church nude a mew of ihe •, 
world by ttirhing the Adam tbary and dauing womem a« im- j 
clean; the Hothwa of the new Choroh are threatening the i 
future hy the whitewashing of women and the doctrine of the I 
mideanneat of men." (P. 440.) 

• The point of vlnr of the MuHmentallate ie well illuetrated 
in the foUovlng oliaracterlattcaUy weak book by a woman 
writer: — Jane Addania, "A New Coneeienco and an Aneimt 
Bril," New York, 1918. A etlU weaker preaaitation of the 
•ame point of view Is to lie found In the following bod by 
another woman:— Haude E. Miner, "Slavery of ProBtltuUim,'' 
New York, lOlfl. 
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Since the abolition of prostitntion is impos- 
sible at present, the practical question is aa to 
whether or not regulation is possible, and what 
kind of regnlation is desirable. This is a mnch 
more di£Scalt question than the regralation of 
the other social evils which have been described 
in this book. Alcohol and the habit forming 
drugs are poisons, and therefore can be benefi- 
oially^ used only for medicinal purposes. A 
craving for them is unhealthy and abnormal. 
Qambling is due to certain human weaknesses 
which need constant restraint. But the primary 
cause of prostitution is the sexual impulse, 
which is one of the most powerful and most use- 
ful dynamic forces in human nature. Conse- 
quenUy, prostitution mast be regulated with 
the utmost caution in order not to diminish the 
utility of sex in the Ufe of mankind. 

So long as prostitution persists society must 
take cognizance of it and decide how to deal 
with it. The difference of opinion with respect 
to this question ranges all the way from the 
opinions of those who think that prostitution 
should not be regulated at all to the opinions 
of those who think that it should be strictly reg- 
ulated. The discussion of this subject involves 
the study of the administration of police meas- 
ures, the treatment of the procurer and the 
pimp, and various sanitary measures. These 
measures will be described in the following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XVI 

THB BBOtnATlON OF PBOSTITUIION 

Pbostitution has been regulated by the law 
at many times and places. In recent years it 
has been castomary to regulate it in most of 
the European countries. The principal objects 
of such regulation have been to rob prostitatlon 
of needleBs publicity, to limit its scope as far 
as is feasible, to lessen aa far as possible its in- 
fluence as a factor for disease, and to aid in the 
detection of criminals. 

AmoDg the principal measures used to attain 
these ends have been the prohibition of solicit- 
ing in the streets and other public places, the 
segregation of honses of prostitntion, the regis- 
tration of the prostitutes, the periodical medi- 
cal examination of the prostitutes, and the es- 
tablishment of a special morals police for the 
supervision of prostitution and for the enforce- 
ment of these regulalions.* 

iTh« legftl «Bd polioft regulation of prMtltntlon hM been 
dcwribed fajr manjr wril«ra, among whom msy be mflntlotieil tbs 
followliig: — A. J. B. Parent- Dacbatelet, "Do U proatitution 
cUns U TlUe de Pajria," Parla, 18S7, 2 roU.; W. W. Sanger, 
"Tlw History ol PrortituHon," Now Tork, 1B69; W. Acton. 
**pTDatitatioa Considered in It* Uoral, Social, and Sanitary 
Aipecta," London, 1907; 8. Amos, "A C<Mnparative 8uit«j of 
Lftm In Porco for the Probibitlon, Regulation, and Licenaing of 
£1» 
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OPPOSITION TO EBQtTLATIOK OF PEOSTITUTION 

Bat such reg^ation hag enoonntered violent 
oppoBition from varions Bonrcee. Many per- 
sons, espedallj in this ooontry and in Qreat 
Britain, have denonnoed as iniqnitoos the offi- 
cial recognition of this evil by the state. They 
have advocated the ostrich-like attitude of ig- 
noring its ezistenoe, either because they indulge 
vain hopes of being able to exterminate it en- 
tirely, or because this is the easiest poU<7. 

This is the point of view ordinarily assumed 
by the religionist and the professional moralist 
Some individuals, especially in England, have 
opposed regulation from the individualistic 
point of view on the ground that it is an unjusti- 
fiable invasion of the rights of the prostitutes 
and of any other persons concerned. Other in- 
dividuals have opposed it on the ground that 
regulatory measures have failed in practise.' 

Vic0 In BnglRnd and Other ConntriM," Londcm, 1877; T. 
GvTot, "Proatltutiou under the Regalaiiom Syitem," London, 
ieS4; F. RegMult, "L'dvolutkm de U prostitution," Full, 
IQOS. A1m> the following artlcleB In the irohtoe* d'anthropolo- 
gi« orimmeile: — V. Au|(Bgneur, La prottifutton dt* fillet mm* 
eHTM, Vol. Ill, 18S8, pp. 20»'28; Wahl, J>mi(-ON tuppritner te 
prottihitiowr Vol. XIX, 1004, pp. 476-83; J. J. Matignon, La 
proatihiMoM au Japim, It /jvariier dit "Toikiwtrtr de ToMo^ 
Vol. XXI, 1906, p]>. 697-716; B. Pachot,!;* rigime itctiul 
dee flMMT* e» Fraiioe, ta reforme, Vol. XXni, 1008, pp. 697- 
721. 

Flezner glvea a good dracrlptlon of r^nUtlon in Europe In 
recent timet, but is obviously much prejudiced against regu- 
lation. (A. Flezner, "Prostitution in Europe," New Toric, 
1914.) 

> Several international congresses for the advocacy of tlw 
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In view of what has been said it is obvions 
that the first point of view ia wholly untenable. 
Inasmnch as it is hopeless to exterminate pros- 
titation, it is stupid and harmfnl to ignore its 
existence and to refuse to face the problems it 
presents. The second point of view has some 
justification, since prostitntes and others con- 
cerned have frequently been mistreated by regn- 
latory measures. But it must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that certain social interests 
are involved which must be Bafeg;narded. It 
is also true that regulatory measures have fre- 
quently failed in practise, either because they 
were not feasible measures or because they have 
not been administered efficiently. But this ia 
not conclusive proof against regtdation, so that 
the third point of view cannot be justified. 

THB PBIITOIPLBS OF BEOUIiATIOH 

It is impossible to describe here all of the 
regulatory measures which may be used. But 
the principles upon which they should be based 
can be stated briefiy. To begin with, prostitu- 
tion as such should not be stigmatized as crim- 
inal for reasons which have already been ade- 
quately stated. The regulation of prostitution 
should have the same status as the regulation 

■liolitloii of tlie r^iilktioa of pro«tItuti(in hare been beld. All 
of thcM points of vt0w have been represented In tbese mn- 
grewea, snd the strange Tsgnriea of some of these so-cftlled 
"•bolltiontsts" are rercftled in tbsir reports. 
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of many other profeBBions in the behalf of the 
public welfare. 

The pablicity of prostitution should be re- 
Btrioted hy law as much as ia feaaible. The 
principal reason for this restriction is the pro- 
tection of the young. It goea without saying 
that it is needless and frequently harmful for 
the sexually immature to oome in contact with 
this profession. Bat it is desirable also in or- 
der to avoid unnecessary stimulation of the sex- 
ual impulse in the sexually mature as well. 
This impulse is usually strong enough to mani- 
fest itsdf BO far as is lueful without any arti- 
ficial stimulation. 

Furthermore, Inasmuch as sex relations are 
essentially private and intimate in their nature, 
they should not be degraded by giving them 
needless publicity. By this I do not mean a 
prudish concealment of the facts of sex, but a 
judicious restraint upon the flaunting in the 
face of the public at every turn of the activities 
of a profession whose function is the gratifying 
of sexual passions. 

Such public advertizing and ei^loitation of 
sex inevitably shocks the feelings and senti- 
ments of most persons. It is liable to hinder 
the efflorescence of the play function of sex in 
its more complex forms. In this respect pros- 
titution is no more indecent than weddings and 
conventional marriage in general are indecent 
in the vulgar publicity which they ^ve to inti- 
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mate pereonal relationa between individnals of 
the opposite sexes. Bat weddings and mar- 
riage liave the sanction of the churcli and the 
state, while the unfortunate prostitutes are trod 
into the mud of sodal soom and degradation. 

METHODS OF RBOtn^TtON 

Various methods may be nsed to restrict the 
publicity of prostitution. Open soliciting on 
the streets, in theaters, and in other public 
places should be prohibited. But the police 
should not be permitted to hound the prosti- 
tutes by arresting them every time they appear 
in the streets. The oonrts should require in- 
controvertible proof of pnbUo solicitation be- 
fore convicting. 

Ordinarily prostitatea should be prohibited 
from residing, or, to say the least, from plying 
their trade in certain sections of the city. As 
a general rale, they should be barred from car- 
rying on their professional activities in the res- 
idential sections. They should be limited in 
this respect to the outskirts or other isolated 
parts of the city, or to the business districts. 

"Whether or not it is desirable to have a defin- 
ite segregated district depends upon local con- 
ditions. In Japan and elsewhere this method 
has been very successful It has the great ad- 
vantage of making possible a very close super- 
vision over the prostitutes. It is probably the 
best method in i^eat commercial centers and 
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wherever there is a large transient population. 
In smaller and quieter conuDiuilties with a more 
stable population it may not be desirable. But 
in all cases the sale of alooholio liquors ahonld 
be prohibited in houses of prostitution because 
of the disorder which is snre to result from it, 
and advertizing hy prostitutes should be nar- 
rowly limited. 

Enforced medical examination of prostitutes 
has frequently been more or less of a failure be- 
cause it has been carried out very inefficiently. 
But the venereal diseases constitute so grave a 
social evil that medical inspection should be rig- 
orously enforofed wherever possible. In the 
places where this has been done the venereal 
morbidity has been greatly diminished.' The 

• See, for deaoription* of th« medic*! Inspectioii of proati- 
tute* ftnd of DftT»l sailon uid nurlna In thla oountrj, 
P. 8. Schendc, Control of Social Dimiue; in The South Mo- 
MicMf for Bocioi Berviot, publiahed by the Southern SooMogi- 
oat CongrMt, NBahville, 1013, pp. llfi-127; R. A. Buhmann, 
The MoraHts of TenerttU Ptvpht/lamt, in the S. V. MtdiDal 
Journal, February 2i, 1014; C. E. Rlgga, A Study of Venereal 
Prophylawia m the Navy, in Social Bygieite, VoL lU, No. 3, 
July. 1917, pp. 299-312. 

Dr. W. Fiecber, police pbyaidan of Alton*, Oermany, te- 
porla the following Intereeting facta. Of the registered proa- 
titutea in that d^ there were fouod diBCued in lOOS, 3.3%; 
fn 1909,2.7%; In 1010, 2.4%; in 1011,2.2%; in 1012, 2%; In 
1913, 1.8%; In 1014, 2.1%. From September, 1014, to April. 
lOIfi, then were examined 1,070 cl&ndeatine proetitutea of 
whom S3S, or 31%, were foond to ba diseaaed. Tliat Is to My, 
the v(oere«l morbidity among theae cUndntiiie prottltutee, 
who were not aubjeet to r^ular ioapectlon, wae about flftem 
timea as great «• among the regiitered proetttutes who were 
■ubjpct to TPguUr Inspection. So that medical InepAction, 
when efficiently adminiitered, la apparently very eSeeUve in 
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prostitutes are the prindpal centers of venereal 
infection and every possible measure should be 
taken to lessen their daugeroosness. Persona 
who, owing to ethical prepossessions and re- 
ligions prejadices, oppose these measares on the 
ground that they constitute ofScial recognition 
of an immoral profession are among the worst 
enemies of the health and welfare of mankind.* 

It goes withont saying that the medical in- 
spection of prostitutes should be supplemented 
with the spreading of knowledge among the 
public at lai^ of prophylactic measures. In 
fact, every sexually mature person should be 
adequately instructed in sexual hygiene and in 
the control of procreation. Not otherwise can 
human beings regulate wisely this important 
aspect of their lives. 

Ample clinical and hospital facilities should 
be provided for the treatment of all venereally 
infected persons, and no invidioas distinctions 
should be made between these patients and 

rcdudng venereal dlietue. (Zwr BekHmpfimg (for OeachUekt- 
tkrvikhtiten, in tb« MedmnitolM Kli^ik, Vol. XI, No. 34, 
Angiut 22, 1910, pp. 930-038.) 

*Siich oppoNtion hu been regreitalilf prevalent In thia 
tovntrj. iStny Kttonpto to reqnire nwdical inipection of 
prostitutes have been rendered Bbortive by the Ignoruit uid 
dangerons oppoaition of clergTinai, profeaiionnl moralista, vice 
cruMulerB, women'! cinba, aocial h^ene aiHicUtioua, Bocietin 
for tfae prevention of viae, and wh«t not. Reeentlf the cbief 
of police of an Amwloan city endeavored to enforce a regula- 
tion that proatitntea should be required to (umleh their cua- 
touers with prophylactle inBtrnmentB for the prevention of 
disease, but was forced to desist before long because of the 
public outcry agkinat this so-ealled official reecgnitlon of vice. 
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those who are afflicted with other diseases. In 
coarse of time medical examination may be re- 
quired of all persons and treatment may be 
made compulsory for all ailments. When that 
time cornea there will be no longer any invidiooa 
discriminations against prostitates in these re- 
spects. 

We come now to the perplexing question of 
the registration of habitual prostitutes. Such 
registration is customary in many parts of 
Europe and has been tried in some Amerioan 
cities. It has been denounced as an official rec- 
ognition of prostitution and as stigmatizing the 
prostitutes unnecessarily and putting them in 
the power of the police. But it helps greatly 
in carrying out regulatory measures, espedally 
with respect to limiting the scope of prostitu- 
tion, medical inspection, and the detection of 
criminals. If prostitution is not made a crime 
and the regolation is not too drastic, the power 
of registering prostitutes is not likely to be 
abused by the police. 

The desirability of a spedal morals police 
depends largely upon local police conditions. 
When properly organized and controlled, such 
a body is likely to be useful in large cities. But 
in smaller places there is usually no need of 
it." 



B For an exhauctive disniMion of the problanu c 
with the tnomla police, see the foUowiog report of « Frenek 
extrft-parliamMitaiy commission: — L. Fisux, "La police dM 
nxeuTB," Paris, 1B07-1&10, 3 vob. 
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Regulatory measares can never be applied to 
all of the prostitution that exists, for tJiere will 
always be some clandestine prostitntion. Sach 
regnlation can reach only the habitual prosti- 
tntes and not all of them, bat cannot reach the 
large number of women who prostitute them- 
selves occasionally. Furthermore, it is only 
fair to the prostitutes to recognize that in the 
broadest sense of the word any pecuniary re- 
muneration for sexual gratification alone con- 
stitutes prostitntion. Consequently, a vast 
number of idle wives and "kept" women con- 
tribute to the sum total of prostitution. At 
present, to say the least, these quasi-prostitutes 
cannot be reached by the above-mentioned regu- 
latory measures, but l^ere is not the same social 
need for their regnlation that there is for the 
regulation of the highly promiscuous habitual 
prostitutes. 

In all probability there will always be at least 
a small amount of corruption in the administra- 
tion of these regulations, just as there is in ev- 
ery branch of police activity. But the best 
guarantee of the effectiveness of these regula- 
tions and the best preventive of corruption is 
to avoid making these measures too drastic. 
Whenever the authorities stigmatize prostitn- 
tion as criminal and endeavor to stamp it out 
entirely, regulations become ineffective and cor- 
ruption becomes rife, thus demoralizing the po- 
lice and endangering the lives and property of 
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the pabtia If the wiser policy of reoogniz- 
ing and permitting the irrednoible mininiTiTn of 
proBtitation is adopted, regulatory meaBores 
will have a fair prospect of snooess. 

THE PIMP 

In this connection may be mentioned the 
treatment of the pimp by the law. The pimp is 
a character who merits more or less the obloqny 
oast npon him by society. But he scarcely de- 
serves the drastio treataient meted ont to him 
by the law," because severftl things may be said 
in extenuation of the pimp. 

In the first place, the existence of the pimp is 
due in many oases to the natural and normal de- 
sire of the prostitute for a more or less perma- 
nent relationship with a man. This relation 
gives her relief from the ordinary sexual prom- 
iscuity of her life, and furnishes her an object 
for what is frequently a genuine love and devo- . 
tion. In fact, in these oases the pimp is for her 
the mate craved by every normal human being, 
and it is even conceivable that in some oases 
this feeling is reciprocated by the pimp. So 
that the pimp is sure to exist as long as prosti- 

• Tbe New York State law nads aa follom:— "Everr mak 
perROD who Mvn wholly or Id part on the eamingi of prcntl- 
tntlon, or who In any public place aolloita for immoral pnr- 
poies, la gniltj of a raisdeineaiior. A male persm who Uvea 
wIUi or ia habitually in the company of a prostitute and haa 
no Tlaible means of support, shall be premimed to be livlnfi on 
the earninfts of proatitutioo." (V. F. State Pmml Ocde, ISIS, 
Section 1146.) 
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tntioD, and it is fatuous to expect to destroy him 
by the law. 

In the second place, the pimp is frequently 
useful to the prostitute. Sometimes be pro- 
tects her from physical violence on the streets 
and elsewhere. But more frequently he assists 
her in her conflicts with the law. He fomishes 
this assistance by securing bail for her when 
she is arrested, by engaging counsel for her de- 
fense, by keeping in touch with her when she is 
committed to a prison or a hospital, and by aid- 
ing her to reestablish herself when she returns 
to the practise of her profession. In fact, in 
many cases it would be impossible for her to 
maintain herself without his assistance, and he 
becomes in e£Fect a partner with her in her pro- 
fession. 

Now it may appear as if the law shonld try to 
suppress the pimp because of the assistance 
which he furnishes to her. But it must be rec- 
ognized that she needs this aid largely on ac- 
count of the harsh and drastic treatment which 
she frequently receives from the law and the 
police. She is nsnally too weak and ignorant 
to obtain even the barest jnstioe in the courts 
without this aid, and she would become to an 
even greater extent the prey of the police, 
bondsmen, lawyers, etc. The actual situation 
in a vast number of cases is that the prostitute 
is driven unwillingly into the arms of the pimp 
by the persecution and hounding she receives 
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at the bands of the police, the courts, etc How- 
ever much be may maltreat her and deprive her 
of her earnings, she is mtder many (nrcnin- 
stances better off with him than she wonld be 
alone. So that the prevention of the pimp de- 
pends more upon the refonn of the law ia the 
direction of a more jnst and lenient treatment 
of the prostitnte than it does upon the legal 
prohibition of the pimp. This is one of the 
most horrible features of the present situation 
that the law itself pnts the prostitnte so fre- 
quently at the men^ of the pimp. 

In the last place, it may be said in extenua- 
tion of the pimp that he should be classified with 
the other parasitic classes in society, anch as 
the idle wives and the leisure class of men and 
women in general To be sure, the pimp may 
seem to display rather less delicai^ of taste as 
to the manner in which his income is acquired. 
And yet who shall say tbat it is any worse than 
the taste of the numerous wealthy men and 
women whose income is derived from the suf- 
fering and sacrifice of millions of men, women, 
and children who are sweated in the factories, 
fields and elsewhere ; or the taste of the many 
women who have bartered themselves in the 
"holy" bonds of matrimony for the pecuniary 
consideration of a life of indolent luxury. If 
the pimp is to be penalized, it would perhaps be 
only just to him to penalize these other para- 
sites as well 
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At the same time, as lias already been said 
with regard to procuration, any man who forces 
a woman into prostitntion and keeps her in it 
against her will should be severely pTmished. 
The prostitute shonld be given ample recourse 
at law and effective protection against the man 
who coerces her or who terrorizes her into giv- 
ing to him her earnings. Among the criminal 
procurers and pimps are to be found some of 
the vilest men and women in existence. They 
seem to be destitute of most of the kindly feel- 
ings and are responsible for a form of human 
slavery almost as hideous as any which has 
ever existed. 

TH» "aGB of consent" I4AW 

Another example of unwise legislation due 
to the hysterical agitation against prostitution 
and alleged sexual immorality is with respect 
to the "age of consent" for females. In many 
places the penal law now prescribes that sexual 
intercourse with a female under eighteen years 
of age to whom the culprit is not married con- 
stitutes rape.^ In some places the age of con- 

iFbr extuDpIe, the New York Uw re^da u fgllowi: — ^"A 
penon who perpetrates anj act of aexual Inl«rcoUTH with » 
lenale, not his wife, nnder the age o( eighteen years, under 
(drenmstADces not amoimtiiif; to rape In the flrat degree, la 
pil]t]r of rape in the eecnad degree, and punishable with im- 
prlsonmeat for not more than ten years." ( N. Y. State Penal 
Code, IQIS, Section 2010.) 

It may be pointed out that rape In the first d^rce take* 
place when there has been resistance, or wbm reslibuiea baa 
been impossible. 
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sent is even higher and many anti-vice scxueties 
and other religious, ethical and reform organi- 
zations are constantly endeavoring to posh the 
age limit up as high as possible, even as high 
as twenty-one years. 

Now it is evident that the female attains sex- 
nal maturity considerably earlier than any of 
these ages, nsoally as young as fonrteen or fif- 
teen years of age. Consequently, it is possible 
for the female of fonrteen or fifteen to be mor- 
ally and sexually, so to speak, responsible for 
sexual intercourse. In other words, she may 
be the seducer herself, instead of having been 
seduced or raped, and, as a matter of fact, this 
is the actuaJ situation in many oases. Indeed, 
it is conceivable that she may be morally re- 
sponsible even before she has attained sexual 
maturity, for euriosity or some other motive 
may lead her to induce a boy or man to have In- 
tereonrse with her. It is obvious that it would 
be the grossest injustice in any one of these 
cases to punish tiic male. 

Furthermore, it is an insult to the female of 
twenty, or eighteen, or sixteen, or even fifteen 
or fonrteen, to assume that she is totally lack- 
ing in intelligence and discretion, and that her 
part in sexual intercourse could be nothing more 
than that of an automaton. But what is much 
worse is that it is positively anti-sooial and 
therefore immoral to regard as morally irre- 
sponsible a pei^on who can be and doubtless is 
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responsible, for by bo doing sudi persons will 
escape the jnst oonBeqaenoea of their acta. One 
of the greatest achievements in the evolution of 
oriminal law has been the gradual recognition 
of the moral responsibility of the individual, so 
that the legislation with respect to the age of 
consent for females is a distinct step bat^ard 
in the history of law. 

For all of the above reasons there can be no 
excuse whatsoever for an arbitrary age of con- 
sent for females. The existing laws against 
seduction and rape are amply sufficient to cover 
all of the cases of enforced and involnntary sex- 
ual interconrse for aU females of any age what- 
soever. Furthermore, the usual legal criteria 
of responsibility can be applied in these oases 
as in all other cases where extreme youth raises 
a question as to the moral responsibility of the 
individuaL 

But this is not all that can be said against 
these laws. Such legislation has failed almost 
entirely of its intended effect beoaase judges 
and juries are natnrally and wisely slow to in- 
flict the penalty when there is more or less prob- 
ability tiiat the female is as responsible or even 
more responsible than the male. There is little 
question that some genuine crimes of rape have 
escaped their just punishment when prosecuted 
under such a law because the courts have been 
fearful of punishing innocent persons.' 

* Havelock Ellis citei evidoice that the law hu been pru- 
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Bat what is Btill worse is that socb le^ala* 
tion Tenders still more facile the bringing of 
false accusations against innocent men. This 
is sometimes done by hysterical or insane fe- 
males who do not even realize the falsity of their 
accusations. Or it is done for pnrposes of 
blackmail by clandestine prostitates or by 
other immoral and criminal females. 

While these accnsations are not necessarily 
snocessfnl when prosecated, or may not even be 
prosecuted, they are almost certain to do a vast 
amomit of injury to their innocent Tictims^ and 
thns canse much injustice. It is easy enough 
to make false accusations nnder the existing 
laws against sednction and rape. It is easier 
to do 80 tmder the "age of consent" law, be- 
cause less evidence is needed for conviction 
under this law. 

tlcftlly inoparatlTC In New York Stata wlier« Um tg* of ooiuaBt 
ia «ighteai, and that there baa not been a aingla prowmition 
undrr the law In New Sontii Walea where the age of cMiaeBt 
is DO higher thui lizteen. He oommenta m follows upon the 
ressons for the failure of auch l^elatlon: — 

"Jurin nBtnraJlf require cleat eridenoe that a rape haa 
been canuoitted when the caae ooneenia a grown-np girl In the 
full poeeeuion of her facultiee, pouibi/ even a dandeatlne 
prostitute. MormTer, aa npe in the first degree involvee the 
pnniebinent of Imprisonment for twenty yvtn, there la a lUa- 
inclination to ccnvict a man unlMS the caae ia a reiy bad 
one. One judge. Indeed, baa aneerted that be will not give 
any num the full penalty under the present law, so long aa he ta 
on the bench, ^e natural result of stretching the law to on- 
due limits is to weaken it. Instead of being, aa ft should he, 
an extremely serious crimp, rape loses in a largB proportion of 
cases the opprobrium which rtfchtly belongs to it." {H. Ellis, 
"The Task of Social Hygioie," London, 1012, p. 200.) 
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en BDUOATION ASD TUININO 

Thb young will always need disoipline and 
trauung with reapeot to sex as with regard to 
every other aspect of life. Previous to pa- 
berty there is comparatively little sexual feel- 
ing and desire, so that there is slight need of 
direction and restraint. But during this early 
period the child should be given an accurate 
scientific knowledge of the aspects of sex which 
it is capable of understanding, in order to pre- 
pare it for the time when matters of sex mil be 
of vital importance for it. 

Every intelligent child is sure to have ita 
curiosi^ aroused with respect to the origin of 
human beings, its relations to its parents, and 
the relation of its parents to each other. Con- 
sequently, rather than to keep it in ignorance 
with regard to these important facts or to per- 
mit it to acquire misinformation from other 
sources, it should be taught the elementary facts 
with respect to reproduction and the f amdly or- 
ganization by its parents or other adults who 
have care of the child. 

This teaching should include the essential 
facta with regard to the fertilizing of the mother 
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by the father, the growth of the cMld within 
the mother and its delivery from the mother, the 
love of parents for their (duldren and their 
duty to care for them, and the family as the 
natural nnit for the rearing of children. Chil- 
dren can be tanght these facts and should know 
them previous to puberty. This teaching can 
be made more interesting and more concrete by 
illu8trati(nis from animal and plant species, and 
such illustrations will indicate to the child ita 
relation to the organic world. 

CHAKA.0T1XIBTICB OP PtmHBXr AND ADOIiBSOBNCB 

But the child is incapable of -understanding 
many of the features of the sexual life of man 
until it experiences tixe sexual instincts and 
emotions. These instincts and emotions do not 
mature until after puberty is reached. Recent 
psychological research has, however, proved 
that even previous to puberty the child may ex- 
perience sexual impulses and feelings.' The 
sexual organs and the other erogenous zones 
are peculiarly sensitive to stimulation from the 
time they first develop, so that parents should 
guard their children from such stimulation from 
the earliest infant^. 

Puberty takes place for boys nsnally from 
thirteen to fifteen years of age, and for girls 
usually from eleven to fifteen years of age. 

I For esBtnpte, the Uterkture of ptydioMnalrBU fiimiBhM 
much eridcoice of lexualltj In iuluic)' ftnd chjldlioad. 
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This is the age at which the sexnal o^ans attain 
matnrit7 and the physiological processes con- 
nected with sex commence. Dnring pnherty 
also develop the secondary sex traits, such as 
the beard and the bass or tenor voice in the boy, 
and the well-ronnded breasts in the girL Fnr- 
thermore, at this age there take place certain 
psychological changes. which are of great im- 
portance. Pnberty is also a period of rapid 
growth for the young. 

There are great individual differences be- 
tween children in their sexual traits as in all 
their traits. The age at which puberty is 
reached is not the same for all. The rapidity 
with which the sexnal organs mature, and con- 
sequently the length of duration of the period 
of puberty and adolescence, varies considerably 
from one person to another. The physical 
changes caused by puberty have a varying ef- 
fect upon the mental states of the boy or girL 

At puberty the sexnal glands begin to secrete 
their characteristic fluids. These fluids contain 
the germ cells which when fertilized develop 
into new human beings. But the secretions of 
the sexnal glands, like those of several other 
glands in the body, also send stimnli to all parts 
of the body and thus have a constitutional effect. 
This stimulation apparently takes place by the 
absorption of some of the fluid secreted by the 
sexual glands into the blood, which is then car- 
ried through the vascular system and excites 
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the nerve centers in many parts of the body. 

This Btimnlation is a new experience and a 
new factor in the life of the adolescent. It has 
a marked effect npon the mental states of the 
individual. It iB the principal canse in the ado- 
lescent of the restleasnesB, the excitability, the 
variability of mood, the awakening of ambition, 
the shyness and reticence, and the new romantic 
interest in the opposite sex which characterizes 
adolescence. It is an indication of the matur- 
ing of the sexual instincts and emotions which 
will thereafter play an important part in the 
life of the individual. 

This physical and mental condition puts the 
adolescent mider great strain, and not the least 
trying feature of this condition is the ignorance 
of the adolescent as to its causes. It is there- 
fore most important that as rapidly as is feas- 
ible this information should be furnished to 
the adolescent. The way in which it is given 
mast be adjusted to the previons education, the 
intelligence, and the temperament of tiie indi- 
vidual adolescent. Consequently, It demands 
the best judgment and the utmost sympathy and 
tactfolness on the part of the parent or teacher. 

On account of Uie extent of the changes of 
puberty and adolescence and their great signifi- 
cance for the after life of the individual, parents 
should watch their children carefully for the 
first signs of pnberty. If they are not sure of 
being able to detect these signs, it may be well 
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to nse medical assistance for this purpose. 
They should then be prepared to give their 
ohildTen the physical care, the training, and 
the instruction which their condition demands. 

Owing to the great strain caused by rapid 
growth and the changes which have been de- 
scribed, adolescents should be under the best 
possible physical conditions. They should have 
plenty of wholesome food, restful sleep, and op- 
portnnity to play, and should not be required to 
work very hard. Furthermore, this is an im- 
portant period for the training of character, 
during which the will, the judgment, and the 
sympathetic nature of the adolescent should be 
developed as highly as possible. However, in 
these respects the period of puberty and ado- 
lescence does not differ greatly from the earlier 
period in the life of tiie young, for it goes with- 
out saying that during early childhood also the 
physical environment should be good and the 
character should be trained. 

But with puberty come the physiological pro- 
cesses connected with sex and their mental con- 
sequences. These changes mark this period off 
sharply from the previous life of the individual 
and call for several changes in the training and 
education of the adolescent. 

The significant difference, therefore, between 
adolescence and the pre-adoleseent period is 
that with the arrival of puberty oome impulses 
and feelings which give rise to new mental 
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Btates and may lead to new kinds of condact. 
While the information given to the pre-adoles- 
oent is largely in response to an intellectnal 
cariosity with respect to the facts of reprodnc- 
tion, the information now grven should be for 
the pnrpose of influencing the mental condition 
and directing the condnct dnring the period of 
mental and physical stress incident upon the 
changes of puberty and adolescence. Further- 
more, pre-adoleseent experiences do not furnish 
an adequate basis for comprehending the rela- 
tions between men and women, so that this com- 
prehension can be attained only after puberty 
is reached, and it should be the pnrpose of the 
sex education of adolescents to give them this 
comprehension. 

SEX EDUCATION FOE ADOIjESCBNTS 

It is not an easy task to outline a system of 
sex education for adolescents nor to apply such 
a system in individual oases. It is doubtless 
tme that it woald be well to pnt as much as 
possible of this instruction for adolescents as 
well as for the younger children into a general 
scheme of scientific education to be carried ont 
in the schools. In sudi a scheme the facts 
with regard to reproduction would be taught at 
tiie proper point in the study of the organic 
world. They should, of course, be taught by 
teachers who are well equipped for the task and 
who will point out the relation between these 
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facts and the other facts of nature. Thus the 
child and adolescent woold learn many of the 
essential facts concerning sex without any nn- 
dae emphasis which would aronse an abnormal 
interest in them. This teaching should be as 
impersonal as possible. 

Unfortunately few if any schools as yet fur-~ 
nigh adequate instruction on this subject, and 
many of them offer none at alL So that it is at 
present inoombent upon most parents to furnish 
all or most of this instruction to their children. 
And even if the schools generally offered ade- 
quate instruction concerning sez^ it woold still 
be necessary for parents to play an important 
part in the sex education of their children. 

The school teacher cannot be well acquainted 
with the individnal peeoliarities of his or her 
pupils. In fact, the teacher should ordinarily 
deal impersonally with these matters so far as 
the pupils are concerned. On the other hand, 
the parents are the natural advisers and confi- 
dants of their children in such matters. They 
can and should acquaint themselves with the 
individual peculiarities of their children, and 
should try to attain a footing of sympathetic 
intimacy with them. 

Parents must prepare themselves for this 
task. In the first place, it would be well for 
them to recollect as vividly as possible their 
own experiendes daring puberty and adoles- 
cence in order to be able to sympathize to the 
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highest poBBible degree with the corresponding 
experiences of their children. In the eecond 
place, they ahonld acqoaint themselves with the 
anatomy and physiology of the sexual organs 
and the changes which take place during pu- 
berty and adolescence. In the third place, it 
would be well for them to acquaint themselves 
with the psychology of puberty and adoleacoioe 
and of sex in general 

The best source of information ooncemii]^ the 
anatomy and physiology of sex is to be found 
in the standard general treatises on anatomy 
and physiology. From these works available 
in the libraries the parent, though a layman in 
science, can glean enough information for the 
sex instruction of the adolescent. Many popu- 
lar books for adolescents and for the parents 
of adolescents have been written. But most 
of these books unfortunately are not scientifi- 
cally reliable, because they have been written 
by religionists and professional moralists with 
a religions and moral bias or by other equally 
incompetent persons. In any case, the stand- 
ard works furnish the beat source of informa- 
tion. 

In addition to this information the marital 
and parental experiences of the parents should 
aid them greatly in determining what kind of 
training and instruction are needed by their 
children to prepare the children for similar 
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experiences when they have attained matur- 
ity. 

With this preparation parents shonld be able 
to make their offspring comprehend the func- 
tions of sex. In all of the species character- 
ized by sex the first and fmidamental function 
of sex is the reproduction and the perpetuation 
of the species. But in all of the higher animals 
sex has attained another function which in man 
has acquired great cultural value. In order to 
biing the sexes together for purposes of repro- 
duction and to provide for the care of the young, 
powerful instincts and emotions have evolved 
in the higher animals, and especially in man, 
which attract the sexes to each other and hold 
together those who have mated in order to form 
the family group in which the young can be 
reared. 

This secondary function of sex, which I have 
named the play function, has played an impor- 
tant part in social and onltnral evolution both 
because it has caused the evolntion of the fam- 
ily, and because these sexual instincts and emo- 
tions have caused much of human achievement 
in art, literature, and philosophy. Further- 
more, many military, political, and economic 
achievements have been due to male gallantry 
in behalf of women and sexual rivalry among 
men, while the tender devotion of woman for 
man has. enriched hnman life greatly. 
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The inBtrnction in each case mnst be adjusted 
according to the best judgment of the parents 
to the peculiarities and circumstances of the 
individoal adolescent. The age at vhich and 
the extent to which curiosity is aroused with re- 
spect to sex varies considerably from individual 
to individual and is infiuenced somewhat by the 
environment. If the.re has been no school in- 
struction in sex and no parental instruction 
during early childhood, then the instruction 
must begin with the elementary facts eonoem- 
ing sex. In doing so the parents should en- 
deavor to ascertain whether or not tiie child has 
already acquired any misinformation on the 
subject, and then try to counteract the effects 
of such misinformation. 

If the child baa already received school or pa- 
rental instruction, then the endeavor of the pa- 
rent should be to supplement the knowledge al- 
ready received so as to make it more adequate 
with respect to the functions and significance of 
sex. If there is school instruction font the child 
is intellectually precocious or puberty comes 
unusually early, it may be well for the parent 
to anticipate the school instruction by furnish- 
ing the desired information. In some eases it 
may be possible to quiet the child 's questionings 
until such time as it receives the information in 
school But as a role it is better to give the in- 
formation as soon as curiosity has been aroused. 

There is perhaps no period of life during 
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whidi a Bympathetio nnderstanding of his or 
her condition is more needed than by the ado- 
lescent. For this reason it is as a rule prefer- 
able that the male adolescent shall receive his 
sex instmotion from his father and the female 
adolescent shall receive her instruction from 
her mother. It is obvious that the father can 
understand more sympathetically the condition 
of the sou becanse of his own experience with 
male adolescence, and that the mother can nu- 
derstand more sympathetically the condition of 
the daughter because of her own experience with 
female adolescence. But it is also well that at 
times the adolescent should discuss these mat- 
ters with both parents in order to realize more 
fully than would otherwise be possible the mu- 
tuality of the parenthood of the parents and 
their cooperation in the rearing of their off- 
spring. 

In the first place, the edncation of the child 
concerning the reproductive process may now 
be completed in connection with the explana- 
tion of the physiological processes which begin 
at puberty. The significance of the periodic 
menstruation for reproduction should be ex- 
plained to the ^tI and the corresponding signifi- 
cance of the seminal flow should be explained 
to the boy. At the same time or as soon after 
as seems advisable the adolescent of each sex 
should be told of the related physiological pro- 
cess in the opposite sex. 
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The adolescent will now have an adeqnate 
conception of the fnnction of sex in parenthood 
and of the mntnal character of ;>arenthood. In 
this connection it may also be well to deBoribe 
briefly the nature of the parental instincts and 
emotions which are already awakening and 
which will attain their foil expression later 
when the adolescent experiences parenthood. 

In the second place, the adolescent should now 
be taught as far as is feasible the significance 
of the relations between the sexes apart from 
and in addition to reproduction. The main ob- 
ject of this instruction should be to make the 
adolescent realize that, in addition to resulting 
in reproduction and all that parenthood im- 
plies, the sex relation is an important and nec- 
essary part of a fuU and satisfactory life 
throughout maturity. It should therefore be 
impressed upon the adolescent that it is his or 
her duty and interest to prepare for a perma- 
nent sex relation which will add greatly to the 
happiness and richness of life. It goes without 
saying that the chief requisite to attain this end 
is the choice of a suitable mate both for mutual 
parenthood and as a life companion. 

The instruction with respect to the second or 
play function of sex may and should be com- 
menced before the age of sixteen is reached. 
But it need not and in many eases cannot be 
completed until after that age is passed, and 
should be continued for some years longer until 
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the adoIeBceot has attained matQiity and is pre- 
pared in every respect to contract a sex rela- 
tion. This part of the sex education should be 
connected with a discnssion of the larger as- 
peot of sex as a powerfol force in sodal and cul- 
tural evolution. 

In some cases the discussion of the cultural 
significance of sex may begin before the age of 
sixteen is reached, but in other cases it may not 
be feasible to do so until later. In fact, the 
time for commencing the second part of sex 
education mnst depend upon the individual pe- 
culiarities of the adolescent. If puberty is 
tardy or the intelligence is sluggish it may be 
necessary to postpone most of this part of the 
education until after the age of sixteen. 

HEOATIVK SBZ TRAININQ 

The fundamental note of all sex education 
should be positive with a view to preparing the 
young for a sex life which wiU be normal in ev- 
ery respect during maturity. But it is also nec- 
essary to tonoh more lightly upon the negative 
side of sex in order to guard the young against 
the dangers incident to sex. 

The extent to which it is necessary for the 
parent to discuss these matters with the ado- 
lescent must depend upon the environment and 
traits of the individual. If the environment 
furnishes many temptations and the adolescent 
is temperamentally prone to succumb to such 
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temptations, it may be neoesBaiy to disooas 
these dangers at length and in great detail in 
order to impress the adolescent with the im- 
portance of avoiding them. Bat otherwise it 
is preferable to delay the discussion of these 
matters nntil later, perhaps nntil after the age 
of sixteen is passed, in order to pnt the empha- 
sis on the positive aspect of sex. 

In all discussion of these dangers the ntmost 
care shonld be taken to avoid shocking and 
alarming the boy or girl in snch a way as to 
oaose a shrinking and fearful attitude towards 
sex which will interfere with a normal sex life 
during maturity. In fact, snch a shrinking and 
fearful attitude is in itself a serious danger, be- 
cause it may lead to frigidity or psychic impo- 
tence. 

The principal dangers to be mentioned are 
those of disease, self -abuse, and premature pa- 
renthood. 

The diseases connected with the sexual or- 
gans and communicated by sexual relations 
which are called the venereal diseases are, like 
all other diseases, disagreeable and distasteful 
to contemplate. They are peculiarly offensive 
in their nature because they are connected with 
organs and processes which have a peculiar 
value and significance for the individual and 
for the race. For this reason it is desirable to 
keep the knowledge of the existence of these dis- 
eases from the yoong as long as it is safe to do 
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so, in order to avoid the possibility of marring 
the beauty of their first impressions of sex with 
a repugnant association. 

But if their environment pnts them in danger 
of these diseases, they should be informed fally 
and frankly as to the nature of these diseases 
as soon as seems necessary. They should be 
duly impressed with the seriousness of these 
diseases, but these dangers should not be exag- 
gerated, because such exaggeration may cause a 
reaction against sex which will interfere se- 
riously with the normal sexual activity of the 
individual throughout maturity. 

There is much danger that adolescents, and 
especially boys, will acquire the habit of mas- 
turbation. Parents should watch their children 
with a view to ascertaining whether or not this 
habit is becoming established. They shonld ex- 
plain to the boy or girl that snch a habit is a 
strain npon the body and mind and is not a nor- 
mal form of sex expression. Along with such 
instruction the parents should take prophylac- 
tic measures, the most importaht of which is to 
furnish the adolescent with plenty of opportu- 
nity for vigorous out-of-door exercize. 

From the humane point of view no form of 
parenthood is offensive.* But it shonld be im- 
pressed npon adolescents that it is not desirable 
to become a parent until snflBcient maturity has 
been attained to fit a person for the rearing of 
children and nntil a suitable mate has been 
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found. Prematnre parenthood U obvionsly 
unfair to the offspriDg. The girl especiall7 
should be tanght the dangers of prematnre 
pregnancy and motherhood. The boy should 
be bronght to realize the serionsneBs of causing 
pregnancy in a woman and of becoming a fa- 
ther himself. 

Adolescents of both seses should be made to 
feel that for biolb^cal, economic, and social 
reasons they are not fitted for parenthood bat 
should be preparing for it. They should be 
tanght contraceptive measures so as to be able 
to use them when they begin to have sexual re- 
lations. They should also be given some knowl- 
edge of eugenics to aid them in choosing a suit- 
able mate for mutual parenthood. They should 
be made to feel that not until a suitable mate 
has been found are they ready for successful bi- 
parental rearing of offspring. 

There are various other dangers in the sex 
life of mankind, such as the sexual aberrations 
and perversions. But it wonld be gratuitous 
and sometimes harmful to describe these aber- 
rations to the adolescent unless he or she dis- 
plays a marked tendency to acquire one of them. 
This probably happens most frequently when 
habitual masturbation is likely to give rise to 
permanent auto-erotism. However, it is need- 
less for most adolescents to learn of these aber- 
rations before maturity has been reached. 
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CHAPTEE XVni 

THE OBOANIZATION OF SEX BEIATIONB 

Thb preceding ten chapters famish a brief 
survey of man's attempts tojorganize and r^ra- 
late one of the most imp^tant aspects of his 
life, namely, his sex lifey This survey reveals 
a long series of blunders and failnres which 
have oansed a vast amount of unhappiness and 
misery for mankind. It is only necessary to 
mention asceticism, the double standard of sex 
freedom, prostitution, bastardy, indissoluble 
marriage, the venereal diseases, the sexual aber- 
rations, frigidity, psychic impotence, the mis- 
mated and the nnn^ated to indicate the extent 
of this misery. 

The sex problem was much simpler for primi- 
tive men. We are probably justified in sur- 
mising that under the influence of the sexual 
urge early men took their sexual gratification 
as they conld find it. The males appropriated 
the females for this purpose, and the females 
probably did not usuaily resist becanse it was a 
source of gratification for them also. Perhaps 
the only sufferers were a few of the weaker men 
who were unable to secnre mates. 
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Bat as time went by many restrictiona arose, 
some of which have been destmbed in the pre- 
ceding chapters. The discovery of the caasal 
relation between sexual intercoorse and repro- 
duction led to many of these restrictions. Mag- 
ical and religious beliefs gave rise to many 
restrictions. Among primitive peoples totemic 
and ezogamons regulations of sex played an im- 
portant pari These regulations have disap- 
peared almost entirely among civilized peoples. 
The evolution of more or less permanent forma 
of economic and social organization led to more 
or less fixed types of sex relationship. Va- 
rious forma of marriage thus arose, including 
group marriage, polygyny, polyandry, and mon- 
ogamy. 

Monogamy has become the conventional type 
of marriage among practically all civilized peo- 
ples, and is recognized and enforced by the law. 
This type of marriage is supported in part by 
the prevalent theory that mankind is by nature 
monogamous and not promiscnons. But this 
theory is not necessarily proved by the available 
facts. It is evident that monogamous marriage 
is maintained in large part by artificial insti- 
tutions and conventions which may or may not 
be in accordance with hmnan innate tendencies. 
As a matter of fact, there was doubtless a great 
deal of promiscuity among early men, while 
there is still much promiscuity outside of the 
conventional bonds of marriage despite the 
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powerful forces of law, religion, and conven- 
tion^kmorality. 
yt!iie truth probably is that while there are 

srtfun strong forces for monogamy, which I 
will mention presently, hmnan sexnal impnlses 
and desires are more or less wayward according 
to the natnre of the education and training re- ' 
oeived and the exigencies of the environment. 
In other words, it is impossible to charactei ' 
mankind categorically as either monogamous 
or promiscaous. Both of these tendenraes must 
be recognized in hnman nature. It is very es- 
sential that this fact should be remembered in 
any attempt to organize sex relations. 

It is customary nowadays to regard purity 
in sex relations as limited to the conventional 
monogamic relation. Monogamy is character- 
ized as "chaste" and "continent" as contrasted 
with all other relations which are by implica- 
tion "unchaste" and "incontinent." This no- 
tion is especially pronounced as applied to 
woman. Virtue in woman is restricted almost 
entirely to her conformity to the prevailing sex 
mores. 

It is obvious that these terms are grossly nds- 
used. Purity and virtue are concerned with the 
whole life of man, and not with the sex life 
alone. Chastity is sexnal abstinence. Conti- 
nence is self restraint in sexual indulgence. 
Consequently, it is to he expected that mono- 
gamie marriage is very frequently, perhaps 
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usually, far more unchaste and incontinent 
than other forms of sexual indulgence, becanse 
it has the advantage over these other forms of 
possessing the sauctions of law, religion, and 
conventional morality. 

An excessive degree of reticence prevails at 
present with respect to the discussion of sex 
matters. This reticence is due in part to the 
strong emotional content of sex which makes it 
difficult for men and women to discuss matters 
of sex calmly and impersonally. But this reti- 
cence has been exacerbated into an unnatural 
and almost morbid attitude towards sex by sex 
repression arising out of mapcal and reli^ous 
notions with respect to the uncleanness of sex, 
and the conventional ideas with respect to the 
impurity of sex manifestations outside of the 
orthodox monogamic bond. 

An intelligent discussion and solution of the 
sex problems of the day demands a frank and 
natural mental attitude towards sex. It must 
be recognized that the sex life is one of the most 
important aspects of human life, and that the 
gratification of the sexual impulse is an impera- 
tive need second only to hunger. The prevail- 
ing sex taboo, on the contrary, gives rise to an 
unhealthy and ugly pruriency. 

On the other hand, as soon as the sex problem 
is frankly faced and solved, sex will no longer 
occupy an exaggerated place iu the conscious- 
ness of mankind, as is the danger under eust- 
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ing ooDditions of sex repression. Under such 
repression sex tends to break ont at many points 
and to color human activities nndnly, tbns giv- 
ing modem civilization a misleading appear- 
ance of being over-sexed. Furthermore, when 
sex is repressed it is very lihely to manifest 
itself in pathological forms, as, for example, 
sexual aberrations. If sex were given its 
proper scope, it would not invade other spheres 
of human Uionght, feeling, and activity. 

SEX BELATIOKB FOB TOCFNG ADULTS 

The starting point for an intelligent discus- 
sion and solution of the sex problem doubtless is 
sex education and training. Such a system of 
education as has been described in the preced- 
ing chapter would develop a natural and frank 
attitude towards sex on tiie part of the young. 
It would furnish eadi adolescent an intelligent 
comprehension of all the interests involved in 
the sex relation, namely, the interests of the op- 
posite sex and of possible offspring, as well as 
his or her own interests. Thus the adolescent 
would be enabled to estimate fairly accurately 
the extent to which sexual indulgence is desir- 
able and justifiable, and what degree of self 
restraint is demanded by the interests of others. 

Such restraint will be far more effective and 
beneficial in the long mn than the artificial re- 
strictions which arise out of secrecy, beliefs 
contrary to the patent facts of human nature. 
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and tbe coerdon which arises therefrom. It 
will give rise to a genuine oontinenoe in the place 
of the spnriooB continence of the conventional 
marriage of today. It will supply most of the 
check which is needed upon the tendent^ of the 
sex passion to hecome anmly and incontinent. 

It is helieved by many persons that the sex 
impulse is so powerful that society should place 
heavy restrictions upon it. It goes without 
saying that incontinence is bad for all, esi>eo- 
ially for men, since the male capadty for sexual 
intercourse is far more limited than the female 
capacity. The popular notion is that marriage 
famishes most of the necessary restrunt, but 
this notion is false. As a matter of fact, there 
is much more incontinence within the holy bonds 
of matrimony than there is outside of wedlock. 
Many a man has had his career ruined because 
of the excessive drain upon his strength in en- 
deavoring to satisfy the cravings of a highly 
sexed wife. There is no feasible legal method 
of preventing incontinence. The best preven- 
tives are tbe system of discipline and education 
briefly outlined above, and the public opinion 
with respect to a healthy and normal sex life 
for all which would develop as a resolt of this 
system. 

With the knowledge and disdpline derived 
from this system of sex education and training 
the adolescent woald foe adequately prepared 
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to begio the sex life. He or she wotild then be- 
gin a Bex relation with the intention of develoI^ 
ing the pla^ aspeot of sex to the highest poB- 
sible degree, at the same time nsing contracep- 
tive meaanres to prevent the relation from re- 
anlting in reprodaction until it became fairlj 
certain that the play function was developing 
in a full and permanent form. Thns would be 
prevented the deplorable condition, harmful 
both to paroits and offspring, of a more or less 
permanent mating and reproduction without a 
development of the play function. This is a 
frequent result from the marriage of today, 
which is based upon no adequate testing of the 
fitness and the compatibility of the spouses for 
mating. 

It is desirable that as soon as puberty and 
adolescence are passed and maturity has been 
attained the yoimg adult should hegia a sex re- 
lation. The exact age at which this point is 
reached cannot be stated, since it varies ac- 
cording to climatic conditions, racial traits, and 
individual peculiarities. Until this time is 
reached the parents or other nataral guardians 
can in most cases furnish all of the restraint 
that is necessary. In some of the simpler com- 
munities of today and in many communities of 
the past this state of affairs has prevailed. It 
is one of the deplorable concomitants of our 
complex modem civilization that the usual age 
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for sexual mating has been delayed far beyond 
tbe natural age. The evil conBequences from 
thi6 condition have been described in the chap- 
iters on prostitution. 

The first sexual anion for the young adult 
' should not be in the bond of an indissoluble mar- 
riage. It should be in the nature of a prelimin- 
ary or trial marriage with a partner who givea 
promise of becoming a suitable mate for a per- 
manent union. In view of the uncertainty of 
tbe outcome of this trial union it would be ad- 
visable ordinarily for the young conple not to 
become entirely independent of their parents 
until the nnion ^ves indications of becoming 
permanent. Furthermore, as I have already 
pointed out, oontraceptive measures ahonld be 
used to prevent reproduction until the play 
function develops in a strong and apparently 
, lasting form. . ' 

Begun nndet snob favorable auspices most of 
the trial unions would in all probability turn 
out successfully. But even those that fail 
would furnish their participants knowledge and 
experience which will aid them greatly in at- 
taining sncQ^as in the second or later trials. 
Thus the tiial union would serve as a sort of 
preparation or novitiate for permanent mar- 
riage.^ 

iIMal mUriage has existed »t manjr time* and ptaee* in 
the put Several of these inrtauceB are deuribed b; H. ElUi, 
"Sex in Ration to Society," Philadelphia, 1910, Chiy. IX. 
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THE FOBCBS JOB MONOOAMT 

Aa I have already pointed out, promiseaity 
possesses a certain amount of charm for man- 
kind, doubtless owing to the novelty of the 
pleasurable sensations derived therefrom. The 
tenden*^ to promiscuity has at all times mani- 
fested itself in extra-matrimonial relations. It 
manifests itself to a smaller degree in group 
marriage. The male sex manifests it occa- 
sionally to a slight extent in polygyny, and the 
female sex more rarely in polyandry. 

But in spite of this promiscuous tendency and 
these other forms of marriage, there are at_ 
least four reasons for believing that nioaogamy 
wnTaTwajsj^emainJhe jEire3:ailiBg-foTnr of per- 
manent sex relation. In thefiret places the ecp- 
proximate numerical equality, of ihe. sesM will 
always be a strong force for monogamy. In a 
8oBrpty"&rgamzea"upon a democratic basis it 
will become more and more difficult for an in- 
dividual to monopolize more than one member 
of the opposite sex. Polygyny and polyandry 
can be prevalent only when the sexes are for 
any reason not equal numerically, or when a 
favored class can enforce monopolistic rights. 

In the second place, as I have already pointed 
out in Chapter VIIIj^ sexual., jealonsy ie-prob- 
ably a powerful foKW-fer- m o noga my. When- 
ever a sex relation is based upon a strong af- 
fection, neither party to the union is likely to 
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look with favor or to tolerate another sex rela- 
tion for his or her mate. 

In the third place,^.I hava -iilgo -pointed «vt 
in~CHapter VIII, the reannj: of the. yoang re- 
quires more' or less pennanent unions. Mn- 
trial parehthood is likely lo make sncb a onion 
monogamous. This is because mutual parent- 
hood usually draws tiie parents closer together 
and reenforcea the play function of sex, thus 
decreasing the desire for and excluding to a 
large extent the feasibility of another sex rela- 
tion for either parent. 

In the fourth place, the desire ior. fipmpsm- 
ionship in old age is In some cas^^a factor for 
iponc^l^cgt,—- in order to secure such compan- 
ionsETp it is essential to form a strong union 
which is not likely to be broken before death. 
Such a union obviously cannot be obtained 
tiLrough promiscuity. It is not likely to be so 
strong in polygynous or polyandrons marriage. 
These considerations do not have much influ- 
ence in the flush of early youth. But they ac- 
quire greater weight with advancing years. As 
human foresight increases, these considerations 
will doubtless have more and more influence 
upon sexual matings. 

But, while these excellent reasons for monog- 
amy exist, it is not to be assumed that monog- 
amy should be imposed and enforced by law, 
conventional morality, and religion. It is such 
compulsion in marriage that has caused a vast 
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amount of ttnhappmesa m the past. It is anre 
to do the same in the future, and will defeat its 
own ends even more than in the past 

When the young have been adequately edu- 
cated and trained, and when women as well as 
men are economically independent, bo that the 
Bexes are on a equality in their freedom of 
choice, it will be safe to leave sexually mature 
adults free to chooBe any form of sex relation 
whidi they desire. A few will elect to remain 
promisGuona always in their sex life. But the 
majority will doubtless desire and seek a per- 
manent relation. 

TBBB OOITTBAOTtJAIj UA3iUA0B 

The marital relation should become a genu- 
inely free contract for those who desire to en- 
ter it Thus the contract should specify the 
length of time the relation is to endure, that is 
to say, as to whether it is to be permanent or for 
a definite or indefinite term. The contract 
should specify whether or not the marriage is 
to be exclusive, that is to say, monogamous. 
For the reasons stated above the vast majority 
of individuals will doubtless choose to make 
their marriages monogamous and permanent. 

But the law should permit other forms of 
marital relationship for the persons who desire 
them. Thus the marriage contract may specify 
that one or both parties to the union may have 
extra-matrimonial sexual relations. It may 
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specify that one or both parties may form other 
marital relations, thas becoming polyandrous 
or polygynons, as the case may be. Couse- 
qaently, beside the prevailing monogamic type 
of marriage would arise a few polyandrous and 
polygynons nni<nis, bnt these nnions wonld 
doubtless always remain in a very small min- 
ority. 

The contract coold also specify as to whether 
or not reproduction is an object of a marital 
union, and as to what provision is to be made 
for the care and rearing of the offspring. The 
law would be justified at this point in insisting, 
in the interests of society, that adequate pro- 
vision be made for the young. 

Parental responsibility for offspring should 
always be enforced. But no distinction should 
be made In this respect between intra- and ex- 
tra-matrimonial offspring. In other words, the 
distinction between legitimacy and illegitimacy 
should be abolished,^ so that bastardy with all of 
the odious stigma which is attached to it would 
disappear from the face of the earth. As a 
matter of fact, owing to the development of the 
play function and the use of contraceptive meas- 
ures, there would be few births which were not 
desired and which did not come to parents who 
were permanently mated, so that the vast major- 

* In 19IS a Uw wu enacted tn Norway which aboliahrd moat 
of the legal dfatlnctlooB between legitimate end Ul^timate 
dilldren. (See [Catherine Anthony, "Feminlem In Germaiiy 
and Scandinaria," New York, ISIS, Chap. VI. 
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it7 of ohildreu woold receive bi-parental rearing 
and few would be left to the care of the state. 

The marital oontraot could also specify as to 
the distribution of property and income between 
the contracting parties. As.it lieoomes more 
and more castomary for women to earn their 
own living, economic dependency in marriage 
will diminish. It wonld be foolish to attempt 
to prophesy as to whether or not the time will 
ever come when it will be justifiable to forbid 
economic dependency in marriage when it is 
acceptable to the parties concerned. Under 
some form of socialism every person may be 
forced to earn his or her own living, ao that 
there will be no parasitism of any sort. Bnt 
until that time comes it will be possible for a 
man to agree to support a woman or for a 
woman to agree to support a man, when they 
desire to do so. 

In fact, it should be possible for men and 
women to come to any agreement they dioose in 
a marital contract, provided it is not contrary 
to the interests of society. Then when a con- 
tract is violated, it should be possible for the 
injured party to secure redress in the civil 
courts. If support is provided in the contract, 
there can be suit for non-support, but not other- 
wise. Sexual intercourse outside of marriage 
would be adulterous when in violation of the 
marital contract, but not otherwise. Adultery 
would not be penalized, but should be sufficient 
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cause for abrogating the oontract when the in- 
jured party desires it 

This arrangement would solve the problem of 
divorce. A marital contract wonld be dissolved 
whenever both of theoontraoting parties agreed 
to such dissolution, or when one of the parties 
had violated it to such an extent as to give the 
other party 8n£Bcient grotmds for abrogating it. 
Divorce would thas come about more or less 
automatically as the result of the termination 
of marital contracts. 

In sudi an organization of sex relations as I 
have described, marriage wonld become a gen- 
uine free contractual relation. All persons en- 
tering upon this relation would fix for them- 
selves the terms of their contract. This fact 
would increase greatly their sense of responsi- 
bility. They wonld no longer be able to blame 
coercive laws if their marital ventures failed. 
They wonld be compelled to realize that their 
Buoeess in marriage depended largely if not en- 
tirely upon themselves. They would be mnoh 
more carefnl to know each other well before 
entering upon a binding contract. The pre- 
liminary or trial marriage wonld furnish them 
a means of acquiring this knowledge concerning 
each other. 

To many persona it may appear that such an 
organization of sex relations will furnish a li- 
cense for a sexual orgy. But this would be im- 
possible in any civilized and enlightened com- 
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monity, because the laBting intereBts of snit- 
able mating and reprodnctlon woold far ont- 
weigh for most individnals the ephemeral at- 
traction of a temporary promiscuity. 

Bat even if a small amonnt of sexual promis- 
cnity resulted from this organization of sex 
relations^ it could not possibly do as much in- 
jury to society as the sordid and degrading 
promiscuity of today. The sexual license 
which would arise from this future organiza- 
tion would have a frankness and spontaneity 
which would place it upon a far higher mental 
and aodal plane than the prostitution and much 
of the extra-matrimonial promiscuity of the 
present. 

On the other hand* the oi^^anization of sex 
relations I have described would banish much 
of the misery of the vast number of mismated 
and uumated persons in our modem civilization. 
The unobservant person may be deceived by the 
artificial smile of frozen respectability which 
maintains a smooth surface most of the time 
over the marital institutions of today. But 
to the observer with mental and moral insight 
who has looked into many lives and homes it is 
obvious that many millions of men and women 
are being marched aimnally to the hollow sound 
of the wedding bells and the unctuous tones of 
the priest and parson into an indissoluble or al- 
most indissolnble wedlock, there to lie upon a 
Proorastean bed of discomfort and frequently 
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of torture. When men and women oome to 
know themselves and each other, most of the 
mismatings can be obviated, while many of the 
numerous unmated can secure suitable mates. 

THE Lmrrs of justifiable sbx bbouiatiok 

Let us now consider what criminal offenses 
relating to sex wotdd remain if the social iosti- 
tutions relating to sex were reorganized in the 
manner described. It is obvious that attempts 
to force any one into a sex relation shonld be 
penalized. Thus rape, forcible abduction, and 
attempts to force any one into acts of sexual 
perversion would be crimes. It would also be 
well to penalize attempts to incite a minor to 
acts of sexual perversion. 

Any attempt to secure a sexual relation on 
false pretenses shoold be penalized. Thus se- 
duction, and bigamy, where the innocent party 
had not been informed of an already existing 
marital relation of the offender, would be 
crimes. It may also be advisable to make crim- 
inal the concealment of a grave contagions dis- 
ease which may be readily transmitted in the 
sex relation. 

Sexual relations between persons closely re- 
lated by blood should be penalized. The reason 
for this is not that there is anything biologically 
harmful necessarily in incestuous intercourse, 
bat because it is socially desirable that close 
blood relationships (such as parent and child, 
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brother and sister) should not be oonfnsed with 
sezaat relationships. 

While the normal hetero-sezaal relatitm is 
donbtleaa the moat desirable, it is wholly inde- 
fensible to penalize homoBexnality, sexnal fet- 
ishism, and other variations from the normal. 
The unfortunate persons characterized by these 
sexual variations are not usually responsible 
for than, and frequently are very useful mem- 
bers of society.' They should not be molested 
by the law, unless they attempt to force their 
practises upon others. 

The use of contraceptive measures should not 
be penalized but should be encouraged by the 
government, as is already done in a few civil- 
ized countries, such as Holland.* Abortion 
should not be penalized in most cases today, for 
it is almost invariably the fault of the law in 
forbidding the use of contraceptive measures 
and not the fault of the individnaL When con- 
traceptive measures are freely permitted, it 
may become justifiable to penalize abortion 
where it is due to inexcusable negligence in 
failing to use contraceptive measures. How- 
ever, this is a question which will have to be 
dedded in the future. 

Bigamy, adultery, fornication, concubinage, 

* It ia tmpofldUe to cite her* tht eztouiT* litentiire upoa 
Umw aexQ»l TK-iKtlmiB. Suffice tt to menttoa from tiie Engliah 
•miten the names of HAvelock Ellis and Edward Carpenter. 

* See, C. v. Dryndaie, "The Sntall Faniiljr Bjytem," Lcmdon, 
1918, pp. 6»-«8. 
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and proBtitation vill, of oonrae, ^sappear as 
orimiual offenses. Divoroe Till become free 
and there will no longer be any legal stigma 
upon bastardy. When a strong public opinion 
with respect to a normal sex life for all has de- 
veloped, pruriency of mind will disappear, and 
along with it the crimes incidental to sex. 
Thus indecency, immodesty, obacenity, etc., will 
be wiped out of the penal code. 

It is needless to say that this new organiza- 
tion of sex relations cannot come into being in a 
day, nor can all of its details be determined 
Dpon at present. Before it can be fully devel- 
oped many other important social changes will 
have to take place. The principal changes 
doubtless are the economic (^langes whic& will 
obviate late marriages. But I have, neverthe- 
less, considered it worth while to outline it here 
aa an ideal, because it is of aasistanee in seouT' 
ing a true perspective for the study and criti- 
(usm of the existing system of sex relations. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

/• THE DEVELOPHBNX 07 PEBSONALITT 

/^ It is indeed a pitifnl Bight to watch mankind 
grope and stumble towards the goal it has un- 
eonscions^y set before itself, namely, the com- 
plete u^ satisfactory expression of hnman na- 
tore., '.Man's career npon this planet is strewn 
witk bionders and faUnres in his effort to attain 
this goal He has sought alcohol, poisonons 
dmgs, and other nozions snbstances in attempt* 
ing to secure relief from the pain and misery 
of his ezistenoe.! 

In lien of the joyons adventure which an ideal 
homan life waald be, he has sought the meretri- 
dons exdiement of games of chance in his hours 
of recreation and of cunning speculation in his 
economic life. Awed by the apparently mys- 
terioos nature of sex and fearful of the pitfalls 
in his sex life he has, on the one hand, erred in 
his bungling organization and regulation of sex 
relations, and, on the other hand, has precipi- 
tated himself more or less unwittingly into the 
most unspeakable debaucheries. 

An excessive degree of onif ormlty is imposed 
upon hnman nature by fashion, needless cus- 
toms, conventional morality, formal courtesy. 
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and iiiBtitntionalized religion. By meanB of 
these fetters which it has blindly foi^red for it- 
self mankiiid has checked the spontaneons ex- 
pression of human nature and has retarded the 
development of personality. 

Hanhind uses Tarions means to escape occa- 
sionally from the drab nniformity which it has 
foolishly imposed npon itself. Some of these 
measures are innocnona, snoh as costnme 
dances, or comparatively harmless, snoh as in- 
frequent sprees. Bnt many of these methods 
are very harmful, such as the various fomw of 
debanchery, while war donbtless serves in part 
as a means of relief from this nniformity. 

Consequently, this needless nniformity causes 
many evil results. A vast amount of suffering 
arises from the various forms of debauchery. 
The repression of innocuous personal idiosyn- 
cracies by the rigid rule of fashion and custom 
causes much needless discomfort and irritation. 

A vast amount of human talent is suppressed 
by this xmifonnity. This means an enormous 
social waste, for tiiis talent would be very pro- 
ductive if it were given an opportunity to ex- 
press itself. Social waste results in many 
other ways from this needless uniformity. For 
example, the uncomfortable and unhygienio 
dress prescribed by fashion and enstom ma- 
terially diminisbes the productiveness of so- 
ciety. 

The human and social phenomena described 
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in this book reveal the complexity of man's na- 
ture. They indioate some of the conflicting ele- 
ments which give rise to the most serions of ha- 
man and social problems. These elements are 
instincts and emotions which are not well 
adapted to each other and which the intellect 
is trying to gnide and harmonize with more or 
less lack of snooess. 

Ignorance of this complexity gives rise to 
many nnilateral characterizations of hnman na- 
ture. It is said that man is unsocial by natore, 
or that he is a social animal. It is said that 
man is egotistic, or that he is altruistic As a 
matter of fact, the individual struggle for ex- 
istence and the struggle of the species for sur- 
vival have given rise, on the one hand, to unso- 
cial and egotistic traits, and, on the other hand, 
to social and altmistic traits. 

It is said that man is promiscuous by nature, 
or that he has a monogamous instinct. We 
have seen that man is neither promiscuous nor 
monogamous by nature. Some of bis traits im- 
pel him towards promiscuity, while other traits 
give rise to a strong monogamous tendency. 

Thns it is that these conflicting elements give 
rise to the clash between individual and social 
interests and to the stress and strain within 
man's own nature. It is, therefore, of supreme 
importance that an intensive study be made of 
the instinctive, affective, and intellectual as- 
pects of the mental makeup in order to effect 
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the most feasible adjustment 0/ the oonfltoting 
elements in human nature.^ Only throogfa the 
enlightenment of self-knowledge can man attain 
to the highest possible degree of outward and 
inward harmony. 

In closing this book I sh^ merely ofEer a few 
general suggestions as to how mankind can 
abolish this excessive uniformity and thus more 
nearly attain the goal it is seeking, namely, a 
complete and satisfactory expression of human 
nature. In the first place, men and women 
should tmderstand human nature much better 
than they do now. In the second i^ace, they 
shonid be able to recognize the intrinsic rela- 
tions between conduct and its oonsequenoes. 
In the third place, a favorable environment 
should be provided for the development of 
personality. 

The prevtuling educational and disciplinary 
system fails to attun the first two of these ends. 
Our education is not snfficientiy scientific to 
furnish an adequate comprehension of human 
nature. Our discipline is dominated by a 
standard of formal conrtesy which requires 
conformity in many non-essentials, but gives 
little indication of the intrinsic relations be- 
tween conduct and its consequences. A scien- 

>I turn faraiibed « eomprehcoslTt deaeriptltm of Umm 
upocti of th« human mind In m; work entitled "Bm 8oI«nc« 
of HwnM BebftTior, Biological nnd PaTchologtonl Fknndft* 
ttoni," Ne«r York, 1913. 
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tifio ednoation and a standard of genuine cour- 
tesy are needed to teach the yonng to know 
themselves, and to recognize the intrinsio rela- 
tions between oondnct and its eonseqaences. 

Under the prevailing system symbolic inter- 
pretations and meanings are enconraged, while 
the genuine significance of many of the aspects 
of life are not recognized. Mental activity is 
thus discouraged and the inherent inertia of the 
mind is reenforoed. The hnman mind thus 
sinks into grooves and rats in its thinking pro- 
oessee instead of becoming more flexible. 

A favorable environment woold develop per- 
sonality and thus utilize all of hnman talent. 
Such an environment would satisfy the power- 
ful fundamental impulses of hunger and sex. 
It would famish ample scope for the impulse to 
bodily and mental activity. It wonld famish 
adequate opportunity for coming into contact 
with nature and for gratifying esthetic tastes. 
It would not suppress harmless personal idio- 
syncrasies. 

If these great changes are accomplished, the 
social regnlation of the individual will be placed 
upon a genuine ethical basis in the sense that 
the interests both of society and of the indi- 
vidnal will be safeguarded. This goal cannot 
be reached until a tnily democratic organization 
of society has been attained. Li a democracy 
small favored classes which can exploit the re- 
mainder of society will not be tolerated, and 
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onqtiestionably mraBive conduct will be strictly 
regrnlated and sternly repressed by society. On 
the other hand, in an enlightened democracy 
excessive restrictions and an IrkBome uni- 
formity will not be imposed npon individuals in 
the name of animistic bogies and of the fetishes 
of convention, oastom, and fashion. 
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